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WeVe  always  said 
HTwas  ^ood  for  bread’ 
This  tells  you  why 
*Tis  ^ood  for  pie 
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GOLD 

MEDAL 

FLOUR 


flour. 


delicious 

pastry 

natural 

^  flavor. 

It  absorbs 
mucli  water 
Therefore 
the  pastry 
is  not  dry 
or  choky 

WASHBURN -CROSBY  CO’S 

Gold  Medal  Flour 
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NOW  WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  THE  JUDICIARY? 

See  Page  116 
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The  “Ads  ”  You  Read  in  Summer 


UMMER-TIME  is  a  good  time  for 
reading  advertisements.  We  always 
have  known  it.  W’e  have  seen  too 
many  people  reading  the  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Summer  not  to  realize  that  the 
Summer  mood  lends  a  peculiar  enjoyment  to 
the  reading  of  them. 

Why? 

Because  Summer  is,  for  so  many,  the  time 
of  relaxation,  rather  than  effort. 

If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  the  minds  of 
many  of  us  get  “off  duty”  it  is  then.  In 
those  relaxed  days  of  resting,  we  let  our  minds 
run  on  without  as  much  guiding  purpose  as 
in  the  months  of  more  stress. 

Isn’t  it  so? 

Certainly,  then  is  the  time  when  those  of 
us  who  just  “loaf  and  invite  our  souls” 
actually  see  more  separate  objects,  just  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  concentrating  our  attention 
on  the  few  objects  which  make  up  our  busy 
life  the  rest  of  the  year. 


We  sit  under  a  tree,  without  any  purpose 
except  to  do  nothing,  and  before  we  know  it  ^ 
we  have  obser\'ed  a  score  of  things  in  the  land-  J 
scape  we  would  never  have  noticed  when  our 
minds  were  more  keyed  up. 

We  walk  along  the  beach,  without  any  of  the 
usual  strain  of  mind,  and  we  begin  to  notice 
every  sail  on  the  horizon,  every  queer  bit  of 
flotsam  on  the  beach,  ever)'  caprice  of  the  | 
waves  that  roll  in. 

All  because  we  are  resting  our  minds,  and  ' 
we  are  giving  our  obser\’ing  faculties  full  swing. 

People  who  are  habitually  busy  really  ob¬ 
serve  most — notice  the  largest  number  of 
things — when  they  shut  off  the  pwwer. 

That  explains  why  so  many  people  see  more 
advertisements  in  the  resting  Summer-time 
than  they  usually  do  at  other  periods. 

They  open  their  magazines  with  perhaps 
less  of  a  definite  aim.  They  let  their  eyes 
wander  over  the  pages  with  perhaps  less  pur¬ 
pose  than  usual.  They  pick  out  the  separate  | 

(^Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  f) 
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IN  THEIR  DESIGNING  AND 
MANUFACTURING  DEPART¬ 
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The  Mailorder  Department 
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ITIES  TO  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT 
PLACE  THEIR  ORDERS  IN  PERSON 

Fifth  Avenue  &37-Smet 
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The  “Ads”  You  Read  in  Summer 


little  objects  that  catch  their  interest. 

.\nd  the  advertising  pages  are  all  composed 
of  these  detached  little  objects  of  separate  in¬ 
terest.  These  bright  spots  don’t  weary  the 
mind.  They  catch  us  imaware,  like  a  steamer’s 
smoke  on  the  horizon,  or  the  call  of  a  whip- 
p>oor-will,  or  an  automobile  climbing  a  distant 
hill.  We  get  curious  about  them.  Our 
thoughts  go  out  to  them,  just  because  our 
minds  are,  for  the  time,  rather  unharnessed. 

In  some  of  these  “off-hours  ”  of  July  you  will 
be  turning  the  advertising  pages  of  Entry- 
body’s,  or  some  other  magazine,  and  you  will 
read  scores  of  the  cleverly  put  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Perhaps  you  ■won’t  answer  one  of  them — 
perhaps  you  will. 

•  But  whether  you  keep  them  consciously  in 
mind  or  not,  they  make  their  impression. 


They  get  packed  away  in  the  back  part  of  ' 
your  mind. 

Some  day,  later  on,  something  will  remind 
you  of  them,  and  then  you  will  pull  out  the 
Summer  impression  from  the  back  room  of 
your  memory — and  you  will  say,  “Why,  I 
read  about  that  in  Everybody’s  last  Summer, 
and  I  remember  I  liked  the  idea.” 

Thousands  of  purchases  will  be  made  ne.xt 
fall  and  winter  which  will  date  back  to  im¬ 
pressions  made  this  Summer  by  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  magazines. 

The  advertisers  who  are  here  in  July  realize 
this  natural  habit  of  our  minds.  They  come 
to  meet  us  in  our  Summer  mood.  They  don’t 
wish  to  be  intrusive  upon  any  hour  of  leisure. 
But  they  are  so  wise  as  to  know  that  we  will  ^ 
•welcome  anything  that  will'  beguile  us  by  its  < ' 
brevity  of  interest. 
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The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 

Railroad  Men  buy  their  own  watches.  The  extraordinary 
preferment  shown  by  56%  of  the  Railroad  Men  on  American 
Railroads  where  Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained  is  a 
tribute  to  the  phenomenal  accuracy  of  this  great  watch. 

A  Hamilton  Watch,  whether  an  18-size  for  Railroad  use  or 
the  thin  model  12-size  Timekeeper,  shown  here,  has  a  rare  and 
enduring  beauty — a  beauty  indicative  of  mechanical  perfection 
and  durability. 

Write  for  **The  Timekeeper” 

The  Hamilton  Watch,  its  various  adjustments,  sizes,  models,  and  their  prices 
are  told  of  entertainingly  in  “The  Timekeeper,”  a  book  that  we  are  glad  to  send  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  fine  watch.  Ask  us  for  it. 

Hamilton  Watches,  cased  and  boxed,  priced  from  $38.50  to  $125.00.  Leading 
jewelers  sell  the  Hamilton  and  can  supply  a  Hamilton  Movement  to  fit  your 
present  watch  case  if  you  desire  from  $12.25  to  $60.  12-size  sold  complete  only. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

.  The  illustration  below  shows  Engineer 

Geo.  E.  Davidsonof  the  ‘Rocky  Moun- 
V  ^  tain  Limited”  ( Rock  Island  Lines!  who 

Vk  111  Mj  timeshisruns  with  a  Hamilton  Watch, 


The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 

Actual  Records  prove  that  over  one-half  (about  56%) 
of  the  Engineers,  Firemen,  Conductors  and  Train¬ 
men  on  American  railroads  where  Official  Time 
Inflection  is  maintained,  carry  Hamilton  Watches. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


New  York 


RIVERVIEW 

is  a  home  for  the  development  of 
the  better  kind  of  boys.  QThe  m- 
stnicdon  is  thorough,  the  life  sane, 
the  equipment  modem — that  is  why 
its  influence  makes  for  manhood. 
QRiverview  is  looking  beyond  the 
college  entrance  examinations. 
QSeventy-m  years  of  consecutive 
management  have  given  the  school 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  Boys. 
QThese  are  a  few  of  the  things  that 
make  this  school  a  positive  influence 
for  a  better  manhood. 

For  catalogue,  address 

JOSEPH  B.  BISBEE.  A.  M.,  Box  708 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


The  Acedemic  Buildinc 
FIVE  MILES  FROM  WEST  POINT 

Newark 

MllfiKikRY 


Ac; 


MY 


CORNWALL4>N.HUDSON.  N.  Y. 

New  Academic  Building,  barracks,  mess  ball  and 
gymnasium  compiising  the  moat  complete  fireproof 
Military  School  plant  in  the  United  States.  Certificates 
accepted  by  all  colleges.  Practical  commercial  course 
wHh  large  shops,  laboratories,  etc.  SUMMER 
SESSION.  Special  course  and  trainingfor  West  Point 
Candidates.  Regular  Army  office  and  Military  Equip¬ 
ment  from  War  Department.  Infantry,  Cavalry  and 
Cadet  Band.  (Special  rates  to  good  musictans.) 
BARD  HALL,  Special  Department  for  boys  under  14. 

For  Catalogue  Address  THE  PRESIDENT 
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The  ad\’ertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York— Continued 


t.  Paul 


We  Know  How  to  Teach  Boys 

IjMliaB'  Beautiful  and  healthful  Garden  City,  Long 
MKauwBa  igjgnj;  18  miles  from  New  York. 

EflaInnenI*  Fireproof  buildings;  gymnasium:  swlm- 
ES|W|>Hc  .  mmg  .  3Q  of  athletic  Helds, 
tastnclioil  *  Both  class  and  Individual  Instruction  given. 

•  Prepares  for  any  college  or  scientific  school. 

Also  a  Ixkwer  School  for  Younger  Boys 

BMildititt  turn  oftH.  Caialoe  oh  request. 

WUTOt  I.  IIAKSH.  Hca4  lUfler.  lex  41.  Ganlai  City.  L.  L 


V  9  Offers  a  quick  and 

Ww  lAnW  C!  thorough  preparation 
l31a  tivllll  l3  for  col^.  Military 
^  drill.  Parent^  disci- 

u  n  pline.  Gymna.sium,  swiin- 

WAnAAl  ming  pool,  athletic  held 

of  hve  acres,  tennis,  golf. 

covers  all  expenses. 
rA|>  Dnvc  Junior  Hall,  a  separate  school  for 

lUl  DUJo  boys  under  13.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Osatatiif-ao-Badsaa,  N.  Y.  In.  W,  I.  Iiaan.  A.  M.,  Pa.  I.,  Puaeipu 


MOHEGAN 


Mohegan  Lake  School 

Brd  year.  Box  134,  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Technical  School  or 
Business  Average  number  of  boys  In  a  class,  eight.  Modern 
buildings.  Exceptionally  healthful  location  on  Lake  Mohegan 
In  the  heart  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  four  miles  from 
Feeksklll,  by  trolley.  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  under 
competent  Director.  References  as  to  character  of  applicants 
required.  Illustrated  booklet  on  request . 

A.  E.  UNDER.  A.  M.,  CHAS.  R  SMITH,  A.  M.,  PrincipaU 


Glen  lEben 

GnwtbestluOffon 

The  School  Beautiful  for  Girli 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Highlands 

Colleffe  Prepanton'  and  Finishing  Coursess 
Music*  Art,  Eiocution,  Domestic  Science. 
Outd0*r  lift  a  tftciaitjr.  Cross  •  couniry 
tramping.  Sight-seeing  in  New  Ytrk  C*t}. 
No  examinations.  Ideal  climate.  New 
buildings ;  twelve  acres.  Select,  limited 
membership.  Unusual  advantages  fully 
detailed  in  illustrated  booklets.  Address 
the  Director, 

Dr.  Fredbric  Martin  Townsend 


TERMS  :  $500 — $600  a  year 


IRVING 

I  SCHOOL 


FOR  BOYS  Tarrytoin-«B>Hiidsoii,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  beautiful, 
historic  “Irving”  country.  75th  year.  21  years 
under  present  Head  Master.  New  site  and  build¬ 
ings,  1^.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Individual  as  well  as  class  instruction. 
Athletic  Field.  Swimming  Pool.  New  Gymnasium 
ready  this  fall. 

Sammcr  Camp,  lantam  Lake,  UtckBcld  Hills,  Cwin. 
1100  feet  altitude.  Address 

M,  FURMAN,  A.  M.,  Hnd  Maslor,  Box  921 


Rensselaer 


EsUblislieil  1824 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


Polytechnic 


and^^cirace  Institute 

Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (M.  E.),  Electrical  En^neering  (E.  E.)  and 
General  Science  (B.  S.).  Also  Special  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical. 
Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

E'or  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing  work 
of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings  and 
campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  E.  NL'GENT,  Registrar 


m  m  m  mTT  WV  T^*l  rkESIGNATED  by  the  War  Dei>artinrnt  as  ••  Oistinguished  Instib - 

All  /m  |m|  I  HI  mgfl  HI  II  11  Uon,  IW4-OS-q«-(i;-OS-0,-IO-ir'— the  highest  honor  paid  by  V.  S. 

A  W  JSamX  w  EjE  .  wm  .  R  R  m  wm  W  H  la  w  t^vemment.  Most  siiccesaful  application  of  tnilUary  principle 

to  preparation  for  college  or  business  b^use  this  high  grade  of  military 
lAfiUlllUS,  N.  T  •  work  is  attractive  and  thoroughly  stimulates  and  produces  results  in 

Cmln,  Va,.....,  CaBwaaI  X/aaIwsaI.  nrall  honor  system,  building  of  charactei  and  habits  of  study  not  attained  in 

Mini  slonn's  Scnool  VCrDeCk  Hail  ,uch  by  other  militarv  or  civilian  schools. 

Saint  John’s  Sununcr  Cnvnlry  School  wm.  vxsbeck,  PrMiCMt 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  Benjamin  School 

FOR  GIRL5 

Beautiful  location,  overlooking  Riverside  Drive  and 
Hudson  River.  Steam-heated  building^;  elevator.  Resi¬ 
dent  and  Day  pupils.  Small  classes  insure  individual 
attention.  Special  and  Graduate  Courses.  Preparation 
for  all  Collets.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith  College. 
Gymnastics.  Domestic  Science.  Unusual  advantages 
in  Art,  Music  and  Languages. 

Eighth  year  begins  October  2nd,  1912. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Mrs.  MAURICE  C.  BENJAMIN,  M.  A..  Principal 
144  RlveraMe  DriTe,  New  YoA  City 


Westchester  Military  Academy 

PcelCBldll.  N.  Y. 

Y  rkjaaitlAaas  Grounds  beautifully  located,  overlooking 

AjUCailUu  a  PeekskUl  Bay. 

A  Im  a  The  rational  development  of  the  young  boy's  charae- 
rAUU  a  ter,  body  and  Intellect  Into  true  manliness. 
■rgigilnaggsAant  a  Buildings  modem  and  complete.  New 
■jlYtUUBUe^Bgg  a  gymnanum,  swimming  pool.tennis  courts, 
athletic  field,  target  practice;  hot  and  cold  water. 

Headmaster  has  taught  successfully  2  years  In  Germany.  1  year 
In  Italy,  2  years  In  France,  4  years  In  Canada  (Ottawa  University), 
4  years  In  U.  8.  A.  A.  HERWIG.  Ph.  D.,  Headmaster. 


UGBY 

SCHOOL  For  Boys 

Country  She'— Sf^endid  delation.  New  durinitor) 
and  scbod  buildings— all  hdlities.  Small  classes 
—Personal  attention  for  e\'er>’  boy.  Strong  fscult)*. 
Sends  25  lx>ys  to  college  yearly.  Kuropean  and 
Resident  Summer  Sdiools.  Rates  but  $250  and  $400. 
For  catalo^e.  address 

Fnnk  R.  Sherman,  Director 


Somes  school 

FOB  Yorno  BOYS.  Thirty  boya  eight  to  foob 
teen  years  old.  An  Ideal  borne;  the  Inspiring  Infla* 
i  ences  of  a  school  of  high  scholarly  standing;  nsnek 
I  peraona.1  iantrnetlont  abundant  means  for  wbola 
I  some  sports  and  recreation.  Pupils,  at  work  or  si 
I  play,  are  under  constant,  capable  supervMon.  EaiB 
r  boy  rooms  alone.  Endowment  imrinlta  low  rate« 

aOlIICK.  THOROUGH 

ELECTRICAL  INSTRUCTION 

A  complete  college  course  In  two  years.  Time 
and  money  saved.  Taught  by  graduate  en¬ 
gineers.  Practice  on  apparatus  and  macblnes 
—construction,  operation  and  repair.  Every 
branch  of  generation,  transmission  and  ap¬ 
plication.  Graduates  In  leading  electric  com¬ 
panies.  New  claaees  July  and  September, 
write  tor  details. 

MtVAMT  A  STRATTON  COLLEOE 
Na.  lOB,  CaWage  RMs.,  Awftala,  N.  T.  ■ 

Peekskill  Aeademy  j 

Founded  IS33.  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  ^ 

1b  the  Iasi  7  yean':  Enrollment  increased  100  [ 
per  cent;  New  Buildings  ($12S,000)  erected;  \ 
separate  Junior  School  for  young  boys  (10-13)  . 
a  established;  and  not  a  single  failure  tn  college. 
Address  J.  C.  Bucher,  A.  M.,  or 
^***-^^^  C.  A.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  Principals. 

New  Yoag,  Bnffsin. 

St  Mflroflrpffs  ForGirls.  FulUcademicand college 

Ol.  Jlliirgarei  S  SCOOOl  preparatoiy  courses.  Music,  Ar» 
Domestic  Science.  Ortificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Full  < 
,  equipped  gymnasium.  Tennis,  basketball,jkating,  horsetack  riding, ; 
and  zsthetic  dancing  Catalogue. 

Miss  Eva  Macintosh  Davioson,  Principal. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  i. 


Emma  Willard  School 


For  Girls 


09tti  Year 


Xroy,  IM.  Y. 


On  the  hills,  400  feet  above  the  city  of  Troy.  Four  beantifuL  new,  fireproof  buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 
Campus  30  acres.  A  broad  variety  of  work,  including  college  preparation  and  courses  for  girls  not  going  to 
y  ^college.  Special  advantages 

.  in  Music  and  Art.  Practical 

-  —  - - -  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

Certificate  admits  to  Welles¬ 
ley.  Smith,  Vassar  and  Mt 
Holyoke  colleges.  Tennis 
courts,  hockey,  basketbalL 
Gymnasium  with  swimming 
pool  and  bowling  alleys. 
Resident  nurse.  Illustrated 
catalogue  on  request 


Ube  Institute  of 
fDusical  Ert 

of  tbe  CttY  of  new  Socb 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  PlTMWr 
IkvHm  ssrTssaswdsaos  ar  parsaaal  aaallastiss  Irsw  Nwm 
dMlriaa  Ml*  has!  la  aiaalaal  ^aaaMaa. 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Condncted  aolely  In  tbe  IntereaU  of  higher  maNcal  edncatlon. 
It  providea  aludents  of  natnml  sblUty  and  eamett  pnrpoae  a 
thorongh,  complete  and  comprebenalve  edncatlon  In  moNc 
without  going  abroad.  The  Oparatle  Dapartmaat  U  carried  aa 
la  claaa  aAllaNoB  with  the  KatrepoUtaa  Opera  Hoem. 

The  Imtitnte  commands  tbe  senrloes,  in  all  department,,  of 
teacher,  of  tbe  higbeet  excellence,  wboM  private  term,  would 
be  prohibitive  to  meet  etudenU.  Tuition  fee,  are  moderate 
and  milform.  Appll<«tlon  Nionid  be  made  pTevion,  to  Oct. 
let  to  Innre  conaideration.  Catalogue  and  full  Information 
on  reqneM.  Addreu 

Ra,  000,  I  to  Claramaat  Avaaaa,  Raw  Tarii 


“One  of  the  beat  preparatory 
Has  prapirefl  institutions  in  the  countrv  ” 
ivar  1000  boys  — Prbsipbiit  Scbcbi 


over  1000  be 
tor 

Coraell 

Univmity 

Upper  Houe 
and  i 

Wail  Ball 


— PABSIDBKT  SCBURMAl, 
Katioaal  reeofaltioB  of  maaterftol  boy-truioiaf* 
for  ooll^  and  for  business.  loeatin 

on  Cajnfa  Lake.  Paonlty  or  apeciaiin^ 
small  claaaea,  iodlridnal  tat^ns.  CertlSsili 
pririlecc*  Aihletie  Field;  Beoreation  BuikUac 
fjrmnasian:  narf  outllt  of  rowing  maebias^ 
.  shells,  etc.;  farm  of  150  acre*.  Reiristratka 
n  1007-12  from  42  States  and  lOfbrelfooountfim 
T«nu$«T6«o$TTi. 

Send  for  iUvstraled  caialoffu*-  A 
A.  P.  V.  PARSELL,  A Jl., 
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EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York— Continued 


for  Girls.  OssInlna-os-Hndson.  N.  Y. 

45th  year.  This  school  has  been  successful  in  combining  a  high  grade  of  scholar- 
.  ship  with  exceptional  social  advantages.  Academic.  Music.  Art  and  College 
^  Preparatory  Courses.  Post  Graduate  and  Itpecial  Work.  Certificate  admits 
I  to  leading  colleges.  Modern  buildings,  beautiful  grounds,  and  location 
only  one  hour  from  Xew  Vork.  Gymnasium. 

Naramora  Hall,  Separate  House  for  younger  girls.  Year  Book  of  School 
sent  on  request.  pri„,.ipai,  CXARA  C.  FI  I,I,ER 

Associate  Principal,  M.ARTHA  J.  NARAMORE 


Stodents  from  ill  Ike  world.' 
'^^ore  than  50,000  AlomiL 

A  course  at  Eastman  fits 
you  forhlgherpositions 
business  houses, 
bankers, financiers, 
corporation  offl- 
Kdvem" 

::  .^^^..;^KsHfe^ment  ser- 


FOR  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  SCHOOLS 


For  your  son  or  daughter,  you  are  Invited  freely  to  call 
upon  or  write  the  Educational  Library  of  the  New  York 
Cirsisr  Post-  A  unique  and  practical  library  Information 
service,  completely  equipped  with  catalogues,  directories, 
special  reports,  etc.,  it  offers  you,  without  charge,  help  that 
la  practical,  timely,  and  above  all  unbiased.  Inquiries  by 
maU  are  promptly  answered,  and  schools  that  seem  best 
to  meet  your  requiremenu  suggested,  and  tbeir  location, 
environment,  rates,  and  special  points  of  strength  set  forth. 
This  School  Information  Service  Is  free  to  all  Inquirers. 

The  Evtnmf  Pest  “  Directory  of  Private  Schools  ”  sent  on 
request. 

Address  EDUCATIONAL  LIBRARY 


Banklnmt.hort- B  ] 

hand.  Typewrit-  .  ■ 

I  n  g ,  Telegraphy, 

Penmanship,  Civil  Nf 'vrXYSv.A 
Service  and  Academic  NuJWh?.  JV.vB 
Departments.  Real  college 
life.  Delightful  recreative  en- 
▼Ironment.  Complete  equip-  NflKWpj 
ment.  Students  enter  any  day. 

Write  for  convincing  pubUcatlons. 

^nd  a  postal  NOW, 

0.  OAinS,  M.A.,  LL.O. 
Box  dtl,  Ponghkaapsla,  H.  T. 


NEW  YORK 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 

HBB  Valhalla.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  A  Friends’  School  for  Girls  (with  separate  departments  for  I 
I  A>/a  sexes  under  14  years  In  care  of  Home  Mother).  42nd  I 
I  year.  Beautiful  new  buildings,  70 acres.  500  ft.  altitude.  25  I 
I  miles  from  New  York.  5300  to  $350.  Primary.  Preparatory,  I 
■  Commercial,  Manual  Training,  Do-  I 

I  ^  mestic  Sclencehnd  Music  Dept.  I 

I  MB  SUMMER  C.V.MP.  Address  I 


Formerly  at  Briar  Cliff  Manor, 
will  re-open  in  P'all  at  its  permanent  location 
at  Tarrytown-oii-Hndson 
A  school  for  the  training  of  gentlewomen.  Thorough 
cultural  and  academic  courses,  also  college  prepar¬ 
atory.  Splendid  Fine  Arts  Department,  Music,  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Drawing  under  experienced  artist  teachers. 
Domestic  Science.  Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing.  Out- 
of-door  sports  under  trained  director.  The  distinctive 
aim  of  the  Knox  School  is  to  cultivate  individual 
expression  of  the  pupils.  40  minutes  from  New  York 
City.  For  particulars  address 

Mm.  E.  RUSSELL  HOUGHTON,  Principal 
Oiwlulug-on-Hufliton,  N.  V. 


Mxw  York,  Potsdam. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  school  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
soa.  Graduates  rank,  upon  graduation,  as  teachers  of  experience, 
taking  positions  in  collies,  normal  and  city  schools.  Voice,  Har- 
mony.  Form,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  etc.  Otalogue. 

Miw  York,  Scarsdale,  40  minutesf  rom  Grand  Central  Station. 

Heathcote  Hall 

T^  MisM  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  A  country 
school  mth  all  the  advantages  of  the  metroMlis.  Faculty  of 
sixtm  instructors.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music.  Healthful 
outdoor  life. 


1 31  ClT*  Connected  with  Mi. 

Charles  Frohman’s 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FRANKUN  H.  SARGENT 
Pieaidenl 

For  Catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETARY,  ROOM  151,  CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 


New  York,  Ossining-on- Hudson,  Box  511. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  ‘?oilegV,  sdeT- 

hne  school  or  business.  Rationalized  military  system.  Manual 
^ning.  Mount  Pleasant  Hall  is  for  boys  under  It.  Sumnrer 
ump  in  the  Berkshires,  under  Mr.  Brusie’s  personal  charge,  is  Icr 
boys  under  IS.  Send  for  catalogue.  Charles  Frederick  Brusir. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

Thl»  TTnlhrnnlr  ^Vinnl  Situated  on  Briar  Cliff,  overlook- 
ine  nOlOrOOK  acnooi  Jng  forty  miles  of  the  Hudson. 

47th  year.  Fits  boys  for  College.  Ample  equipment  and 
grounds.  Individual  care.  Satisfactory  references  as  to  character 
necessary.  For  catalogue  address 

The  Holbrook  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Nrw  York,  New  York  City,  SOO  West  85th  Street. 

Mrs.  Isabel  D.  Coates 

will  receive  in  her  home  a  limited  number  of  girls  who  wish  to 
study  Art,  Music,  Languages  under  special  masters.  Will  remain 
open  for  the  Summer  of  1912.  Circular  upon  application. 


lO 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
New  York— Continued 


Xexv  York,  Albany. 

St.  Agnes  School  for  Girls  f,!  D'LL''u:,‘SiIhS*p“{ 

Albany,  President.  Best  intellectual  and  religious  training.  Health¬ 
ful  climate.  Modem  buildinn.  Outdoor  sports.  Gymnasium. 
Separate  school  for  younger  girls.  For  catalogue  address 

Miss  Matilda  Gray,  Principal. 


New  York,  New  York,  $2  Fast  T2nd  St. 

The  Comstock  School 

A  school  of  national  reputation.  Offers  regular  and  special  courses. 
Music,  art.  languages,  physical  culture,  social  life  and  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of  New  York.  Address 

Miss  Lydia  D.\y,  Principal. 


New  York,  Lake  Cayuga,  Aurora. 

Wallcourt,  miss  goldsmith's  school  for  girls 

(Formerly  The  Wells  School).  Thorough  preparation  for  any 
college.  General  academic  and  special  courses.  Aesthetic  danc¬ 
ing,  boating  and  tennis.  Physical  culture.  Booklet.  Address 
Miss  Ansa  R.  Goldssiith,  A.B.,  Prin. 


New  York,  Broadway  and  120th  Street. 

Ttnrarp  Mann  ^Vinnl  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
Horace  mann  dcnooi  University.  For  Boys  and  Girls. 
Perfect  appointments  for  all  grades.  Physical  Fiducation  Building 
open  on  Saturday.  New  atliletic  field.  .Afternoon  study-hours. 
( >pen  ^f onday,  Sept.  2trd.  Circulars  on  application. 

Sa.ml'el  T.  Dltton,  Supt. 


New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  401. 


Starkey  Seminary  P?“.aiS!,i"for“bo^““ 


ing  school  for  both  sexes  of  14  years 
and  upward.  Splendid  training  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Ad- 
\anced  courses  for  young  women  in  Art  and  Music.  N.  Y.  State 
Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  early  for  Fall  entrance.  Rates, 
t2!t  to  f27S.  Martyn  Summbrbrll,  LL.D.,  President. 


New  York,  Camel. 

Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Women  Sil^'pJI^ 


paratory  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Courses 
for  Hi^  School  Graduates.  Students  of  all  ages  received.  Rates 
moderate.  Address  Box  lOS.  Martha  L.  Hanabcrgh,  President. 

Jl'lia  Evans,  Dean. 


Maine 


Maine,  Portland,  Danforth  and  Fletcher  Streets. 

The  Waynflete  School 

.A  high  ^de  school  for  girls.  Expense,  $S00.  Fifteen  resident  and 
eighty  day  pupils.  Outdoor  life.  Athletics.  College  certificate. 
New  Building.  Extensive  Grounds.  For  booklet  address  the 
Principals,  Miss  Crisfield,  Miss  Lowell. 


Summer  Camp 


New  York,  Catskill,  Catskill  Mountains. 


Kyle  Camp 


_  _  tennis  courts.  Rifle  range.  Nature 

stL.Ues  under  specialist.  All  sleep  in  bungalows  facing  a  beautiful 
grove.  July  and  .August,  flOO.  Tutoring  if  desired. 

Dr.  Paul  Kyle, 

Kyle  Institute,  Box  $0.1,  Flushing,  Long  Island. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin,  Beaver  Dam,  P.  O.  Box  NX.  Est.  IHM.  Afliliated 
xxr-._i-._j  A.-.j___  with  University  of  Chicago.  Christian 
Waylana  Academy  home  school.  Both  sexes.  Sth  grade 
to  1st  Year  college,  all  courses.  6  buildings;  2b-acre  campus;  athletic 
held;  half-mile  track ;  large  lake  offers  recreation.  Endowment 
$2MI.OOO;  expenses  Piano,  violin,  vocal  musi^  elocution, 

stenography,  l^nd  for  catalogue.  Edwin  P.  Brown. 


New  A'ork,  New  York  City,  looo  Madison  Avenue. 

EUnor  Comstock  Music  School 

method.  Piano  teachers  all  Leschetizky  puhils.  Vocal,  VioEs, 
Harmony  Ensemble  playing.  Sight  reading.  Lectures  on  currect 
operas  and  concerts.  Classes  in  French,  Classic  Dancing,  Literature 
and  History  of  Art.  Catalogues.  Miss  Elinor  Comstock. 


New  A'ork,  New  York  City,  2042  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville’s  Home  and  Day 

Qt'Vionl  Fnr  fiirlc  AdvanUges  of 'city.  Physical  Culture,  Ri- 
OCnOOl  lOr  uiris  Jing,  swimming.  Dancing,  Regular  Courses. 
Special  opportunities  for  post-graduates,  Music,  Art,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Individual  care,  social  pritileges.  Fiuropean  travel  classes. 


New  V'ork,  New  A'ork  City,  607  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Gardner  School  for  Girls 


Resident  and  Day  Pupils,  (sythyear.)  Exclusive  location.  Regular 
and  Sp^ial  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Physical  culture. 
Aesthetic  dancing.  Outdoor  life.  City  advantages  with  delightful 
home  life. 


New  York,  New  York  City- 

Have  You  Chosen  a  Profession? 

There  are  opportunities  in  Medicine,  especially  Homaopailiic 
Medicine.  Send  for  Catalogue  F..  New  A'ork  Hoskeokathk 
Medical  CoLLEi.E  AND  Flower  Hosfital,  Royal  S.  Coi'ei.and, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Avenue  A,  62d  and  Mth  Sts. 


New  York,  Tarrytosrn-on-Hudson,  Box  C-8. 

Renton  School 

for  boys  up  to  16.  A  country  school  in  the  Westchester  hills.  S 
miles  from  New  York.  Complete  modern  eciuipment,  includisg 
gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Limited  number  and  indiridua 
attention.  Moderate  rates.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 


New  York,  Bronxville.  (In  beautiful  Lawrence  Park) 

Brantwood  Hall 

School  for  Girls.  Kindernrten  to  college.  Three  buildings- 
Residence,  Recitation  Hall,  Gymnasium.  Flxtensive  grounds. 
Swimming  Pool.  For  caulogue  address 

Miss  Marv  T.  Mains,  Principal. 


New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  Box  8(6. 

Uoii  Aassar  Preparatory  School  for  girls.  Refrn 
HUtnam  aail  toDr.  lamesM  .Taylor.  Pres.VassarCollegc, 


.„Dr.  Ian _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  A'.;  Dr.  Wm.  Arnold  Shanklin,  Pres.  Wesleyau 
University;  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  Cc^ 
tificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  other  leading  colleges. 

Address  F.llbn  Clizbe  Bartlbti  ,  A.  B.,  Principal. 


Vermont 


Vermont,  Wells  River. 

Farwell  Hall— -a  school  for  girls. 

Academic,  Ckillcge  Ibeparatory  and  Vocational  Courses.  SHt  1 
year.  Catalogue  on  request. 


Mrs.  L.  C.  Roluns,  Principal. 


Vermont,  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  ideal  school  for  wholesome  trainini^  and  thorough  educatioa. 
Special  attention  to  life  in  the  open.  Certificate  to  Collies.  I-owtr 
schcml  for  younger  boys.  Terms  f406— MOO. 

George  B.  Lawson,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Wisconsin 


St.  John’s 
Military  Academy 

(Episcopal) 


which  attaches  to  the  military  fife  stirs  his  blood  and  quicicens  bis  peree^lons,  and 
the  UmrenghMas  of  the  tcholaslic  work  imnreesea  him  and  trains  his  mind,  the  reg¬ 
ularity  of  the  life  and  the  splendid  physical  training  give  him  a  stronger  bod  v  and 
rigaroos  health.  St.  John’s  Is  rated  by  the  War  Department  as  one  of  ten 
*’ DIsUngulsbed  Instltuttona’’  and  ha.  been  long  knowrn  as  The  Amcr4can  Kaghy. 
Pull  particular,  with  handsome  Illustrated  catalogue  by  mall.  Address 
ST.  JOW’S  HaiTABT  ACABBHY.  Bes  %-k,  DdailcM.  Waakesha  Canty.  Wla. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Connecticut 


II 


Building  new  and  specially  designed  for  the  school. 
50  minutes  from  New  York  City.  College  pre¬ 
paratory.  General  courses,  including  music,  paint¬ 
ing  and  modelling,  domestic  science  and  household 
arts.  Athletic  fields.  Gymnasium. 


The  Ely  School 


VTHIC 

LAND, 


defers 

Hege. 

ileyao 

LV 

pal. 


CoNNBCTicuT»  Norwalk,6B  West  Avenue. 

Miss  Baird’s  School  for  Girls 

S7th  >*ear.  Intermediate,  Collegre  preparatory  and  General  courses. 
I'nusual  advantages  in  music,  art  and  the  langu«^es.  Gymnasium. 
Real  training  of  mind  and  manners. 

Miss  Cornelia  F.  Baird,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  865  Lafayette  St. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 

And  Traininir  School  We  have  found  the  demand  for  our 
anu  inUUlUg  OCUUUl  graduates  greater  than  we  can  sup¬ 
ply.  One  and  two  year  course.  For  catalogue  address 

Fannie  A.  Smith,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Phelps  &hool  for  Girls 

College  Prraaratory  and  Elective  courses.  Strong  Intermediate 
and  Pnmary  departments.  Musi^  Art.  Resident  teacher  in  charge 
of  nTnnasium  and  outdoor  life.  Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Riding.  For 
catalogue  address  The  Misses  Peck,  Principals. 

Connecticut,  New  Haven,  St.  Ronan  Terrace. 

The  Gateway 

A  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Reynolds,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  Windsor. 

The  Campbell  School  for  Girls 

A  beautiful  suburban  location.  Attractive  home  life. 
Practical  work  in  Domestic  Science.  Number  limited. 
A.  H.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 

_ Mrs,  a.  H.  Campbell  ;Pnnapals. 

New  Hampshire 


Rockland  Military  Academy 

E  have  been  caring  for  boys  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  and  having  educated  children  of  our  own  in 
this  time  we  feel  tint  we  know  what  parents  want.  Uur 
books  will  be  mailed  you  free,  and  they  will  tell  of  our 
M^nor  location^  excollent  buiklings,  etc.,  etc.  But  our  school  is 
better  than  our  printed  matter  represents,  as  you  will  find  if  you  come 
5°  »?*  ns  and  the  academy.  We  are  on  the  Connecticut  River,  opposite 
white  River  Junction,  Vt.,  four  miles  south  of  Dartmouth  College. 


Lock  Draw* 


=  please  address 

277,  West  Lebanon.  N.  H. 


New  Hampshire,  Tilton,  School  Street. 

Tilton  Seminary 

In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  For  Young  Men  and 
w  omen.  Preparation  for  college  or  business.  Special  courses  for  High 
bcnool  graduates.  Seven  buildings.  Athletic  fields.  Separate  depart- 
roentjor  young  boys.  Moderatecost.  George  L.  Plimpton,  Prinapal. 
New  Hampshire,  Exeter. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

KSS***'  oppoptunities  for  boys  of  exceptional  character  and  ability. 
i«na  year  opens  Sept.  18th,  1912.  For  catalog  and  views,  address 
Harlan  P.  Amen,  Principal. 


New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

,  “Older ness  School  for  Boys 

»l|iiPr«pai «  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with  the  high- 
j  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the 

,  tuition  IS  moderate.  New  gymnasium.  23rd  year. 

V  Rev.  Eorin  Webster,  L.  H.  D.,  Rector. 


RUMSEY  HALL 

A  Khool  tor  young  boys.  Situated  in  the  most  beautiful  section 
of  Connecticut.  Purest  mountain  air.  Rural  surroundings  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  out-of-door  life  t-om  Sept,  to  June.  Foot¬ 
ball.  coasting,  skating,  baseball  and  Held  sports  In  season,  under 
competent  Instructors.  Prepares  specially  for  secondary  schools. 
Tbe  sympathetic  Influences  of  a  borne  and  a  discipline  formattve 
of  manly  character  at  the  Impressionable  age  —  from  6  to  14 
years.  No  punishment  except  that  which  touches  tbe  pride  of 
the  boy — '/le  mrrit  rrtfem  in  its  tssenct.  Women  to  teach  gentle¬ 
ness.  Men  to  develop  the  stronger  bents  of  boyhood.  Price,  $700. 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTE,  Headmaster. 


Connecticut,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury  School 

A  school  for  65  bo>*s.  In  the  Berkshire  Hills.  180  acres.  Modem 
buildings.  New  gymnasium.  #850.00.  Address 

Kev'.  Geo.  £.  Quails,  M.A. 


Connecticut,  Stamford. 

Stamford  Preparatory  School 

We  not  only  teach  our  bo)*s^we  live  with  them. 
Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Boys  of  the 
highest  character  only  are  received.  Cottage  s)'stem. 
Athletics.  Catalog.  Alfred  C.  Robjent,  Director. 
Connecticut,  Redding  Ridge,  Kidgewold,  Box  F. 

On  a  we*‘ 


The  Sanford  School 


cj: 


'ell-stocked  farm  of  300 
acres.  Rich  out-of'<loor  experi¬ 
ences,  not  merely  athletics.  Individual  attention  under  experienced 
teachers.  Careful  preparation  for  life  as  well  as  for  all  colleges. 
A  summer  session  for  candidates  for  ^ptember  examinations. 

_  _  D.  S.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Connecticut,  S^eld,  Box  G. 

Suffield  &hool  for  Boys 

Near  New  York  City.  Modem  buildings.  New  gym¬ 
nasium.  Athletics.  A  high  grade  school  for  high 
grade  boys.  Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.  M.,  Principal, 
Connecticut  Literary  Institution. 

Connecticut,  Lakeville. 

Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Overlooking  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Girls 
taught  how  to  study. 

Miss  Lilian  Dixon,  A.  B.,  Principal. 
Miss  Catharine  Burrowes,  A.  B.,  Associate  Principal. 
Connecticut,  Washington. 

Wykeham  Rise 

A  Country  School  for  Girls. 

_  Miss  Davies,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

TTillsiHp  Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead.  1883. 
uJllalUC  A  school  for  girls.  One  hour  from 
New  York.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges. 
General  and  special  courses.  Outdoor  sports.  Catalog. 
Marc.aret  R.  Brendlinoer,  A.B.,  Vassar,  Prin. 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith,  Associate 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Massachusetts 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Youngs  Women 


Home  making,  in  all  its  phases,  is  thoroly  taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation,  the  science  of  fo^s,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and 
management,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  competent  teachers.  Regular,  College  Preparatory  and  Specia’  Courses,  including  Art 
and  Elocution.  Music  Faculty  of  ten  teachers.  Organ,  piano,  violin  and  voice.  Tennis,  boat¬ 
ing,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban  location.  Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW.  Pli.  D..  Principal.  114  Woodland  Road 


Auborndale, 

Mass. 

Ten  Miles 
From  Boston 


School 
lor  Girls  and 
Young  Ladles 

Howard  Seminary 

^  Went  Bridgewater.  Mass.  ^ 

25  milPG  from  Uonton 

Healthful  location.  Mol  ru  l^ildln^s. 

Academic.  College  PreT)antor)’ 
and  SpecUt  Courses. 

Outdoor  Sports 
Miss  Sarah  E. 

ACGHTON, 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

Scad  fer  Tear  Beck 


For  girls 

emilcc 

from  Boston 
PictanlocTiUiwtiuif  KhocJ . 
Adranced  Elective  Counm 
(or  lath  tchoai  tnductet. 
Colete  Ceiti&cale  PmS- 
leae  (without  ezaninc- 
lioo). 

Piano,  Voice,  VioSn,  new 
Pipe  Oifan,  with  Noted 
Men. 

Dnmiatic  Sdence,  Nuiw, 
New  Cjaiiicauin,  with 
Swamuiiii  Pool,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  AlMctic*. 
Exceobonal  oopoituniiiei. 
widiadefighiUhoiDeliie. 
HI  HubibiU  nt. 

NEWTON, M-a- 


SEA 

PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Dlsttaetlvely  Devoted  to  Developlag  Perooaalities 

Genuine  happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Orowtni  alrls  Inspired  hr  vbole^ome 
and  beaulltui  Ideals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  Is  exceptionally  favorable  for  an 
.  outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and  reflnlna.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  (roves,  lOUO 
feet  of  eeashore.  ponies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are  observed  especially  tor  results  In  health,  char¬ 
acter  and  education.  Gymnastics.  Musle,  Handiwork.  Domestic  Arts.  French,  German,  Spanish 
— native  teachers.  All  branches  of  study  under  patient  and  enthusiastic  Instructors.  Address' 
Rst.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Friaclpals,  P.  O.  Boa  B,  East  Brewster,  Caps  Ood,  Mass. 


Bulldlucs  Modem 
Equipment  Complete 
Physical  Laboratory 
Chemical  Laboratory 
Manual  Training  Shop 


ROCK  RIDGE 

y|~il  If  f  I  A  WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 


Gymnasium 
BotslluK  Alleys 
Athletic  Field 
Swimming  Pool 
Tennis  Courts 


Location  high,  dry  and  healthful.  In  one  of  New  England's  most  beautiful  resldeotlal  vfllages. 

ROCK  RIDGE  HALL  tor  boys  of  high  school  age.  rhtroHjrh  preparstlOD  tor  any  college  or  busineas.  Masters  atte,  ixftritHted.  matitrr. 
THE  HAWTHORNE  HOUSE  for  young  boys.  Home-llke  atmosphere.  Experleneed  teachers.  Manual  training.  Constant  supervision. 
Every  boy  an  object  of  constant  thought  and  care:  hence  well-iegulated  dally  lives,  marked  Improvement,  rapid  progress. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

BRADFORD.  MASS. 

One  hnndrtd  and  tenth  year.  Oyent  Sept.  i8tk. 
Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  In  the  beautiful  Merrimae 
Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  modem  equipment. 
Certlfleate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  General  course  of 
five  years  and  two  years'  course  for  High  School  graduates. 
Address  hUas  I..ADBA  A.  KNOTT.  A.  M..  PrlsvIpsL 


Bowloa.  htaMacliiMctto  S7lk  year  bctiM  S«»l-  Rlh. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Vow  InstaUed  In  new  building  especially  designed  and  equipped  for 
Stas.  iHsirmi-rs—'E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  P.  L.  Hale, 
Wm  M.  Paxton.  Drawing  and  Painting;  B.  L.  Pratt,  Modeling: 
p  L  Hale.  Anatomy:  A.  K.  Cross,  Perspective.  Department  of 
Dsaga.  C.  Howard  Walker.  Director.  ScaoLABsaipn— Paige  and 
I'luamlngs  Foreign  Scholarthlpa,  Helen  Hamblen.  Gardner,  and 
Ten  Piee  Scholarships.  Prises  In  money  awarded  In  each  depart- 
■sat.  Address  AL.1CE  F.  BROOK  A  Manager. 


Massach usms,  Springfield. 

The  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls 

Four  houses  in  beautiful  grounds.  New  gymnasium. 
College  certificate.  General  and  Post  Graduate 
Courses.  Music,  Art,  Household  Arts  and  Domestic 
Science.  Year  book  and  pictures  on  request. 


Massachusstts,  Duxbury,  Sil  King  Caesar  Road. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys. 

By  the  Sea.  Land  and  water  sports.  Athletic  fields.  Running 
Tradt.  I  modem  buildings.  16 acres.  College  or  business  prepara¬ 
tion.  Personality  developed.  Address 

Hensy  P.  Moulton,  Jr.,  Princiital. 


Massachusetts,  Monson. 

Wnneon  Ara/tamv  ^**th  year.  Fifteen  miles  from  Spring- 

nonson  Acaoemy  fieij  over  WOOgraiuates  have  entered 

college.  Certificate  privilen.  New  brick  and  stone  buildings. 
(Hrmnasium,  new  athletic  fi^.  Kate  to  $300.  Fund  for  boys 
ul  proven  worth. 

Henev  Feanklin  Dewing,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Norton.  (M  miles  from  Boston) 

Wheaton  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

TSth  year.  Large  endowment.  Moderate  terms.  Advanced  courses 
for  High  School  graduates  and  others.  Art.  Music.  17  buildings. 
ti)TBiiasiam.  Under  supervision  of  Wheaton  CoIImc.  Catalog  and 
views.  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 


OLE,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 


MASSACHirsETTS,  Ncw  Bedford. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School 

factare  and  allied  tndustries.  Two  and  three  year  courses.  Gradu- 
atm  hold  many  responsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  textile  and 
alliad  industries.  Address 

WiLUAM  E.  Hatch,  President  and  Manager. 


Massachusetts,  Worcester,  101  Providence  Street. 
WorcPfitPr  AriifIpmTr  advantages  of  a  large  school. 
WBrceSier  ACaiiemy  te^ers.  Compreheiuive 

equipment;  8  buildings,  22  acres.  Gymnasium.  ‘  Megaron,'*  a 
noMc  recreation  hall.  Swimming  pool.  Splendid  athletic  field. 
Qautcr-mile  track,  220  yards  straight-away.  TOth  year  begins  Sept. 
11th,  1012.  Catalo^e.  D.  W,  Abbeceombie,  LL.D.,  Principal. 


Masbachusetts,  Boston,  Roxbury,  Sl-b  St.  James  Street. 

The  Weston  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  with  country  advantages.  Fits  girls  for  life  as  well 
as  fw  esaminations. 

Mas.  Eusabbth  MATHBws-RicHAaosoN»  A.  B.\ 

Miss  Li’cy  Jane  Dow,  A.  B.  /  Frusapals. 


!  Massachusetts,  Norton.  (40  minutes  from  Boston.) 

House  in  the  Pines 

A  school  for  girls.  Intermediate  and  academic  courses.  Lan- 
-  guagea  native  teadiers.  Music,  Household  Arts.  Every  attention, 
*  not  only  to  labits  of  study,  but  to  each  girl’s  health  and  happiness. 

Miss  Coenish  and  Miss  Hyde,  Principals. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Longwood  Avenue. 

Harvard  Dental  School  .“h'ree''*y’S‘;‘J 

leading  to  the  degree,  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine.  New 
Modem  equipment.  Large  clinic.  Certificates  from 
pwgniied  preparatory  schools  accepted.  Catalog. 

I  Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.  aI.  D.,  Dean.  ' 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Estiblished  1828.  Prepares  bot-s  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  'T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Andover. 

Abbot  Academy 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Founded  1828.  23  miles  from  Boston. 

Address  The  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Barre,  Box  D. 

Elm  Hill 

A  Private  Home  and  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth.  ' 
Our  treatment  has  sliown  remarkable  results.  Perhaps  we  can  help 
jmr  child.  Write  us  and  «e  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Terms,  $800  a  year  and  up.  Address  George  A.  Brown,  M.D. 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms”  School  for  Girls 

A  dty  school  with  country  sports.  Outdoor  sleeping  room.  Certifi¬ 
cate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Hoh'oke,  Simmons. 
Graduating  and  special  courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music. 

Miss  Porter,  Princiml. 

Massachusetts,  Ashburaharo. 

Cushing  Academy 

Endowment  permits  all  the  advantages  of  a  high  priced  school  for 
$'.’75  to  $300  a  year.  College  certificate.  Music.  Six  buildings. 
New  Dormitoiy.  Athletic  field.  Gymnasium.  Co-educa'ioi^ 
Write  for  catalog.  H.  S.  Cowell,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  South  B>’field,  Box  E. 

Dummer  Academy  5^^‘'‘S^*uti?uf  S" 

Property  containing  330  acres,  gives  opmrtunity  for  healthful  outdoor 
life.  Pirepares  bo>s  for  college,  technical  schools  and  business. 
Lower  derartment  for  box’s  under  14.  Careful  selection.  Number 
limited.  For  literature  address  The  Recorder. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  815  Boylston  Street. 

DeMerritte  School 

Earnest  bo>-s  save  time  and  yet  receive  a  thorough  preparation  for 
the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technolog}-  or  for  college.  Read  our  circular. 

Edwin  DeMbreittb^  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Worcester  (University  Section). 

Kimball  School  for  Girls 

special  courses.  Diploma  Courses  in  I)ofnestic  Saence.  A  few 
scholarships  for  college  girls.  Additional  new  building  with  fine 
gymnasium,  field  sports.  Catalogue. 

Address,  Miss  E.  A.  Kimball,  Prindpal. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Huntington  Chambers. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory,  Literature  and  Pedagogy- 
in  America.  Summer  Scions.  32nd  year  opens 
Sept.  24th. 

Address,  Harry  Seysiour  Ross,  Dean. 
Massachusetts,  (Concord,  Box  L. 

St.  Andrew’s  School 

Extensive  grounds  and  woodlands.  Tennis  courts,  ball  field, 
canoeing.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  individual  boy. 

Thomas  H.  Eckfbldt, 

Headmaster. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street,  Box  K. 

Miss  McClintock’s  School  for  Girls 

(Jenerai  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Music,  art,  arts  and 
crafts,  domestic  science.  Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClistock,  Principal. 


Kindly  mention  Ever>'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Pennsylvania 
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n  A  completely  equipped  nor-  B 
1  mal  school  offering  a  practi-  J 
1  cal  education  at  an  exceed-  m 
1  ingly  low  cost.  Its  thor- 

oughcouisesenableam-  #11 
bitious  young  men  and 
women  to  ooalifr  Ux  coDd.ularied  positioot  in  teaching 
and  other  profeationt.  The  lalet  are  extremeir  low — 
S1S6  for  pToapectiwe  teochera  oimI  $266  for  non- 
proapectitro  teachers.  There  charges  include  40 
weeks'  tuition,  living,  laundry,  etc.,  and  apply  to 

ai  applicants  from  outside  the  sute  a'  well.  Unsnr-  j 
I  passably  situated  in  a  region  of  model  healthful-  J 
&  ness  and  beauty.  Perfect  sanitation.  Modem  J 
k  bnildings  with  latest  appliances.  Sopervised  and  M 
■  supported  by  the  Sute  of  Pennsylvania.  All  Ml 
■  Athletics.  Opens  Sept.  10.  In  connection  is  the  M  i 

1  Normal  Conservatoiy  ef  Mum  Ml 
■  onD  School  ef  Fine  Arts  ml 

a  offering  a  complete  musical  education  at  a  m\\ 
k  very  reasonable  figure.  Voice,  Piano,  M\\\ 
|k  Organ,  Violin  ororchestralinstniments.  ■ 
la  Theory  of  Music,  etc.  A  handsomely 
|k  illustrated  caulogue  with  detailed  in-  M  U 
a  formation  on  reimest.  Address  M 
V'  J  A  JAMES  L  AMEST,  U.0.,PtMapu.  1  ^ 

r  //  A  IMUM,  P*.  ■ 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 


The  individual  needs  of  each  pupil  are  fulfilled  by  well 
regulated  courses  in  Language,  Literature^  History, 
Art.  Music,  Science,  Economics  and  Domestic  Science. 
Experienced  teachers,  one  to  every  live  girls. 

The  healthful  social  and  home  life  and  supervised 
physical  exercise  are  marked  features  of  the  school.  The 
modernly  equipped  buildings  are  delightfully  located  in  a 
suburban  park  of  65  acres  of  lawns  and  woodland. 

30  minutes  to  ^ 

Philadelphia 
— affording 
the  educations 
advantages 
the  city. 

Catalogue  and 

■Mm  SyMa  I. 

Cantman, 

Miss  Abhy  A. 

Swthartaad, 

Principals 
Box  I 

Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Poona.  Ejitvavcv  to  Swimmivc  Pom, 


eechi^ood 


BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR 


tThc  MMnUln  Schaal  tor  Cirlt. 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 

IH  THE  “BWirZEKLAXl)  OF  AMERICA." 

Picturesquely  situated  on  Fountain  Hill, 
amid  the  beautiful  Lehigh  Range.  Two 
h^urs  from  New  York;  one  and  one-halt 
hours  from  Philadelphia.  A  strictly  first- 
class  seminary  tor  a  select,  limited  number 
of  well-bred  girls.  College  Preparatory  and 
Flulshlng  Courses.  Two  years'  advanced 
course  for  h.gh  school  graduates.  Cultured 
home  life  a  leading  feat  ure.  Special  advan¬ 
tages  In  Miislr,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Domestic 
Art  and  Physical  Culture.  Newly  furnished  rooms,  dainty 
and  artistic.  Bracing  climate.  Stately  buildings  (mansion 
style,  stone  and  brick) :  spacious  grounds;  outdoor  life;  su- 
pi^or  table.  "The  kind  of  school  girls  like.”  FstabUsbed 
1866.  Terms,  $500.  For  booklets  and  views,  address 

CLAUDE  N.  WYANT,  Principal.  Box  230 


A  Caltaral  and  Practical  School  i  VW 
WcMektoAbcsver tkeuiRralapUhHicsAtNr  t  Far! 

•tnAcRb  aad  have  the  deMrtaMRto  to  AevetoR  ;  c - 

thcM.  Ow  alM  to  a  waMan  at  cMtarc  wha  caa  i  f 
MccMriRlIy  4a  the  K*cllcaL  I 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departnienti,  ;  L  A 
Conaervatory  of  Mualc.  Art.  Arts  aud  Crafts,  I  ■■ 
Oratory,  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sd- 
enccs.  Secretaryship,  Normal  GymuastMt  [ 
Normal  Kindergarten,  aa  electives.  FrcA  1 
healthful  country  life  near  PblladelphiA  I'n-  j  ■■ 
usual  buildings.  Kooma  with  private  bath,  i 
Uoderato  terms.  I 

Apply  for  catalogue  to  I 

Ph.  0.,  PrcalAenI  Jcaklnlewn.  Fenaa,  ! 

Mrs.  THEODOSA  B.  BICBASOS,  Asaadale 

nuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiHimiiiiniM  {"Wt 


young 


Beautiful  mountain  sltnatlaii.  noted  tor  Ha 
pure,  healthy  air.  Special  care  given  to  the 
development  of  character  and  social  training. 
Motto:  “Sound  Mind  In  a  Sound  Body.”  Mod¬ 
em  equipment.  S  home-Uke  buildingt,1SI  acres 
ol  park  land.  Academic  and  College  Prepara¬ 
tory  courMt.  MusiCjPomestic  Sdence.  Oym- 
naaium.  Athletic  Field  ;  Phy ileal  Director. 
Main  Line  P.  R.  R.  Catalogue  on  reqneat. 

A.  A  SEISE.  Fraa.,  Bex  L.  Btmlagham,  Pa 


WAM  1.AAE,  rilll.AUKl.PlIlA  ^ 

A  acbool  of  many  advantagei.  Sitnaled  In  Phlladelphia’amoat  t 
be-uiUid  and  healthful  auburb.  Charming  groundi.  Aca-  y 
demic  and  Muaie  Departmenta.  College  Preparatory  and  tj 
Special  Counea.  New  aehool  bulldingi,  modernly  equipped.  [: 
Tennia,  baaketball  and  other  athletica.  Illuatrated  catalogue.  >< 
_ ISIaa  g.  S.  MAWnMALL,  Pri— Mel _ J 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


The  Baldwin  School 

BRYN  MAW’R,  PENNA.  (20  Minutes  Irom  Philadelphia) 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  Col¬ 
leges.  Also  strong  general  course,  with  diploma  (or  girls  not 
going  to  college.  Within  21  years  247  students  from  this  school 
have  pa.ssed  the  entrance  examinations  (or  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Certltlcate  privileges.  Resident  native  French  and  German 
teachers. Flreprool  stone  building. Extensive  grounds.  Athletics. 

Jsar  Im  Rrswasll.  A.  Mm  HssiI  at  Iks  S«kiM>l 
ElIxAbeth  Eerrest  J*hAsss,  A.  Rm  AKMrlats  Iliad  at  the  Hlhool 

For  circulars  address 

The  Baldwin  School,  P.  O.  Box  B.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Pennsylvania— Continued 


Miss  Cowles’  School 


(Highland  HaU) 
Pa. 


PENNSnVUIUI 

npliiaiy  CoHege 

CHESTER,  PA.  ^ 


Preparatory*  to  Bryn 
Mawr  and  RadclifTe. 
Certificate  privileges  to 
Wellesley,  Smith  and 
M  t .  Holyoke.  Also 
strong  general  course. 
Healthful  location,  in 
heart  of  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Pure  spring 
water.  Music.  Art.  Do> 
raestic  Science.  Stone 
building,  modem  im¬ 
provements — all  rooms 
connect  with  bath. 
Gymnasium. swimming- 
pool  an<l  outdoor  athletics  in  charge  of  physical  director.  Resident 
mecialitts  in  all  departmenti.  Catalogue  on  truest. 

Miss  Emm*  Milton  Cowles,  A.  B.,  Head  of  School. 


X-'  We  train  IVom  the  ground  up,  endeavor- 
rv.  ing  to  secure  the  highest  order  ol  eRi- 
rv/p  ciency,  physical,  mental,  moral.  Hah* 
Itaoforderaiidobedienceare  formed,  i 
AIM:  viv  Alertness  and  power  of  control  are  /:•. 

_  v.*.>  developed,  resulting  In  sturdy,  >•> 

7n«  -v*.  watchful,  y\  well-equipped 

<l«oc/op-  f).  ““hooi 


m«n( 

of 

eharaetoT 
to  taearo 

groatoat 

mfficioncy. 


ell-eattipped  ENOemC, 

““hood.  ^  CHEMISTIT 

/  PrtowWn 

Comnol  Stmli 

Catalogue  can 
be  secured  of 


.  COL.  CH ARLES. j^.jlYATT.  PrcsMcal 


Walnut  Lane  School!  St.  Luke’s  School  Boys 


Far  Yamif  Ladies 


GenDanlOHm,  PhlladcIphU,  Pa. 

EatablLshed  1857.  Location  com¬ 
bines  advantages  o(  both  city  and 
country.  Academic,  high  school 
graduate,  college  preparatory  and 
special  courses.  Students  admitted 
without  entrance  examinations  to 
Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith  and  Mt. 
Holyoke.  Music,  domestic  science 
and  sewing.  Tennis,  basketball  and 
horseback  riding.  Attractive  home 
and  social  IKe. 

Miss  8.  Edna  Johnston,  A.B., 

Mnclpal. 

Kiss  Edith  Holmos  Orsgory.  A.B., 

Rsad  Tsachsr. 


|0!.|Williamsport  Dickinson 
Seminary 

i  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Scientific  and  Classical 
fi'oiirses.  Co^ucational.  $310  per  year.  Absolutely  no 
gcxtras.  Conservatory  advantages  in  Vocal,  Piano,  Violin, 
'Art  and  Expression.  Healthliu  location.  Athletics  under 
'.‘■aiftid  directors.  Bowling,  swimming  pool.  Two  gymna¬ 
siums.  Term  opens  Sept.  loth. 

(fwiuua  PEKRV  EVELANS,  Pb.  B..  Bex  »10.  WIUIuMport,  Pa. 


is  'a  thorough  and  honest  school,  the  kind  of  school  to  which 
sensible  patents  desire  to  send  ih^  sons.' — BUhop  tVhitaker. 

The  uniform  success  of  our  graduates  in  life,  both  at  collie 
and  in  business,  is  proof  of  our  sound  methods  in  training 
boys  from  10  to  16  years  of  age. 

The  refinement  of  our  home-life  and  the  careful  individual 
instruction  by  experienced  teachers  produce  in  our  students  content¬ 
ment,  culture  ana  scholarship. 

Our  situation  is  healthful,  naturally  beautiful,  and  free  from  un¬ 
desirable  influences.  Our  grounds  are  large.  90  acres  in  all.  Our 
buildings  are  new. 

Athletics  are  encouraged  both  on  the  large  athletic  field  and  in 
the  gymnasium,  but  are  closely  supervised  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
boy’s  education. 

Our  limited  number  of  students  permits  sp^ial  attention  to  each 
boy’s  heal  A.  moraJs.  scholarship,  and  comfort. 

You  can  wisely  trust  your  boy  to  our  care.  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  with  further  details,  address 

Charles  Henry  Strout,  A.  M.,  Headmaster 

WayilBs  (H  miles  from  PhilacMphia) 


Pennsylvania,  Huntingdon. 

T..«{aFo  PnllACTO  A  rapidly  growing  school  and  college,  beauti- 
JUniato.  WfOUege  (uily  located  among  the  mountains.  Co-edu¬ 
cational.  Excellent  health  record.  College  and  preparatory  courses; 
Finest  library  of  any  small  college  in  the  state.  Strong  work  in  literary 
subjects  and  public  speaking.  Allathletics.  Rates,  preparatory,  8190. 
college,  8209.  For  catalogue,  address  Dr.  I.  H.  Brumbai'ch,  Pres. 


SWARTHMORE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

h -grade  boarding  school  (or  boys  and  girls,  unique  In  (acuity,  patronage,  equipment,  location— conducted  by  Friends.  Young 
e  and  parents  who  are  looking  (or  a  school  which  develoos  all-round  fltness  and  high  character  In  an  unusually 
ealthlul  and  happy  atmosphere  should  send  for  catalogue, 
town,  with  neither  (actoriea  nor  saloons.  Eleven 
miles  (rom  Philadelphia.  Moder- 
**%crt**'  cottages.  En- 


ilia 


0*  N.  TOIIUIISOR,  Hus  MASia 
Swurthmore,  Pa. 


-irur  iti! 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


NewMexico 

V  Military 
\  Institute 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania— Continued 


Cedarcroft  School 


THE  PENNSYLVANU  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  AHI 

Founded  1605.  School  of  Paintinc,  Sculpture  and  llluitiMiga 
Twenty-one  students  awarded  $500.00  each  last  year  forforop 
travel  as  prizes.  Instructors:  Thomas  P.  Anshutz,  Ceaqt 
McClellan.  M.D.,  Charles  Grafly,  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge,  Cec& 
Beaux,  Frank  Miles  Day,  Henry  McCarter,  Joseph  T.  Praison,  Ji, 
Daniel  (barber,  and  Robert  W.  Vonnoh.  Write  for  circaW 
Broad  and  Cherry  Street*.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Preparatory  School  lor  Boys 

Keiiiiett  Square.  Pa.  33  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Receives 
limited  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  9  and  18.  Thorough 
und  skilled  individual  instruction.  One  master  for  every  six  boys. 
Manual  training— Ideal  home  life— Cuisine  unusually  good— Single 
rooms— 125  acres— Former  country  home  of  Bayard  Taylor— All 
athletics— .'m'  o>««  and  Swimming  Pool  —  Electric  light,  steam 
heat,  spring  water— Catalogue  on  request— Telephone. 

JESSE  EVANS  PHILIPS,  A.  M,,  Principal,  »ux  700 


Wyoming  Seminary 

^  KINGSTON,  PA. 


University  of  Pennsylvania 

(harton  School  and  Commeretj 

versity  education  tor  business.  Shortens  period  o;  :i|>prail*.j 
land  fits  for  more  rapid  advancement  to  higher  positions.  Stall ' 
luslness.  Law  Preparatory,  Credit.  Banking  and  Flnanee.  Ciitas.| 
on Organixatlon.  Accounting.  Commerceand Ueneral  KconoiiEi. 

I  Cnlverslty  courses.  The  culture,  associations,  ideals  and  alt. 
r  advantages  of  University  life.  High  sehool  training  necewr 


Located  In  the  famous  Wyoming  Valley  among  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  Special  attention  given  to  providing  the 
ablest  teachers.  College  preparation,  business  musie,  art. 
oratory,  domestic  science.  Cert  ill  cate  accepted  by  colleges. 
Classes  average  10  to  15  pupils.  Full  provision  lor  athletics. 
Modem  buildings  with  every  convenience.  A  high  grade  co¬ 
educational  preparatory  school.  Yearly  rates  $400.  Sixty-ninth 
^ar  opens  September  18th.  For  catalogue  address  . 

L.  L.  SPRAGUE,  D.  D.,  President 


■■MB  For  Boys  Past  1 7 

High  School  boys  over  17  and  other  young  men  ol 
^ood  education  and  ability  prepared  for  and  plaOMl 
in  positions  paying  $900  a  year  at  thesstart. 

1504  students  last  year.  Every  graduate  employed. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Strayer*s  Business  College 


PENNSVLVANtA,  Delaware  County,  Orncordville,  Box  54. 

Maplewood 

nearrhila.  $oth  year.  Wakes  up  bo)‘s  to  duties  of  life.  $400.  Dept, 
for  little  60^*3,  under  12  yrs.  Limited  to  40  bo>*s.  College  or 

business.  Higli  moral  tone.  Fine  g)'mnasium.  All  sports.  .Summer 
ramp  #105.  Booklet.  J.  C.  Shoktuix;i  <Har\'ard),  Prin. 


PKNNSYI.VANIA,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Enters  about  40  boys  to  colleges  each  year.  Model 
Laboratories,  g^-mnasium,  athletic  field.  $125,000 
provements.  tiood  health  record.  Temis  model 
T.  G.  Helm,  -A.  M..  E.  51.  Harthav,  A.  M 


Pennsylvania,  Carlisle,  Box  34. 

Pnnwrovr  TToll  Founded  1*83.  Prepares  thoroughly  fur  any 
V/UUWay  niui  college  or  technical  ^ool.  New  athletic  field 
and  well-equipped  gyronasipm.  Rates  f300  to  $350.  Special  Scholar¬ 
ships.  George  Edwakd  Reed,  President.  For  particulars  apply  to 
_  W.  A.  HfTCHisoN,  Ped.  D.,  Headmaster. 


Co-educational.  Prviaratar)'  hi| 
collegesand universities.  CourMsj 
>1.  Large  and  beautiful  campal 
uctor.  Aim ;  Moral  and  mesail 
on  application. 

I  F.  Ieel.  PIl  M..  I’rincipal. 


Pennsylvania,  Bucks  County,  Doylestown. 

Oakland  School  For  Girls 

Academic  and  college  preparatory  courses.  M  usic,  phj 
.Small  classes.  Younger  pupils  special  attention.  Eli 
lawm  and  grove  in  clurming,  healthful  location.  Catal 
Miss  Jt  lia  V.  .Atkinson, 


New  Mexico 


Pennsylvania,  Pennsburg,  Box  111. 


Perkiomen  Seminary  High-Grade  .Academy. 
Co-educational.  Small  classes.  Honor  Men  in  leading 
Music.  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Agriculture.  .Strongly  mon. 
No  profanity,  liquor,  tobacco,  or  luxiiig.  $359.00  to  $4tlu  00.  Cm 
logue  free.  Rev.  O.  S.  Kkikeel,  D.D..l’rin 

Pennsylvania,  George  .School  P.  O.,  Bucks  Co. 

George  School 

Cnder  management  of  Society  of  Friends.  Tliorough  college  prci< 
ration.  Beautiful  ip'ounds.  227  acres.  New  Gymnasium  and  Iab>v< 
lories.  Large  athletic  field.  Healthful  location,  25  miles  north  • 
Philadelphia.  For  catalog  address  George  A.  AA'ai.ton,  A.M.,  I’c 


Give  your  son  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  western  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  rugged  manliness.  Let 
him  prepare  for  a  successful  career 
here  at  New  Mexico  Military'  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  the  beautiful  Pecos  Valley, 
where  the  climate  is  mild,  the  air 
pure  and  buoyant.  Rarely  have  rain 
or  snow  during  session.  Record  of 
physical  development  shows  mar¬ 
velous  results.  All  exercises  in  open 
air.  Artesian  well  water.  Com¬ 
pletely  equipped  barracks.  11  lar^ 
modern  buildings.  Rated  “Distin- 
^ished  Institution”  by  U.  S.  Gov. 
Ownedandendowedby  New  Mexico. 


The  advertioements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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tE^e  tE^ome  i^dbool  for  liopst 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

Qlts  unusual  results  are  due  to  the  best 
faculty  which  can  be  secured; 

To  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
lives  of  the  students; 

To  the  most  generous  provision  for 
their  health  and  comfort. 

Q  It  is  known  as  the  most  heavily  en* 
dowed  school  in  America.  It  claims  rec¬ 
ognition  as  a  school  where  the  highest 
standards  of  scholarship  and  character  are 
maintained. 

Qlt  insists  upon  thorough  and  efficient 
teaching  and  offers  an  unusually  extensive 
curriculum. 

A  completely  equipped  Lower  School 
for  Little  Boys. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Reguest 
Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D.,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


•  Maryland,  Baltimore. 

The  Girls’  Latin  School 

admits  to  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Goucher  and  Mt.  Holyoke.  : 
Straus  cultural  course,  leadins  to  diploma,  for  girls  not  going  to  ' 
college.  Attractive  home  life.  Swedish  gymnastics.  AthleDc  games.  | 
For  catalogue  address  Miss  Wilmot,  Headmistress. 


1853  —  Maryland  College  —  1912 

For  Women 

Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Near  Washington.  Campus  12  acres.  200  forest  trees.  Five  buildings. 
Large  and  elegant  new  fireproof  administration  and-dormitory  buildings,  some  rooms  with  private 
baths.  New  furniture  throughout.  Elevator.  Every  modem  convenience.  Perfect  Sanitation. 
Domestic  Science  and  Arts.  Superior  Music  Conservatory.  New  Pipe  Organ.  Large  Faculty. 
Field  sports,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  etc.  Foi  Higb  School  graduates,  two  and  three  years’ 
eaarses  leadiag  to  degrees  LiL  B.  and  A  B.  Home  life  and  government.  Non-sectarian.  For 
catalogue  address  Charles  weslet  gallagher.  d.  d..  ndz  o.  Lnuiervuie.  Md. 


Woman’s  College 

Frederick,  Maryland 

Offers  a  well-balanced  course,  including  electives,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  B.  A.  degree.  Strong  Preparatory  Department. 
Diplomas  also  granted  in  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Prac- 
tk^  and  Normal  courses  in  Domestic  Science.  In  seeking 
individual  development  of  students  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
personal  influence  of  faculty.  Terms 

JOSEPH  H.  APPLE.  PCD..  President 


EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Maryland 


Kentucky 


Kbntl'ckv,  Louisville,  »J0  Fourth  Ave. 

rvnee  Carefully  selected  faculty  of  specialists, 

me  LTOSS  dcnooi  Co-educational.  Graduates  enter  all 
Aarancan  colleges.  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Senior  Depart¬ 
ments.  Music,  Art  and  Expression  under  teachers  from  the  best 
schools  and  greatest  masters.  Physical  culture  and  outdoor  life. 
For  catalogue  address  Mrs.  L.  B.  Cross,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 


Winter  Home 
in  Florida 


Ki.ntl'CKV,  Lexington,  Box  E. 

niDnn  Pnllacra  For  Young  W’omen.  44thyear.  A  Blue- 
nilTOD  L/OUCgC  Grass  home-scliool  sritn  University 
ntages.  Faculty  of  29.  Kmiutiful  six-acre  campus.  Five  well- 
ped  buildings.  Standard  Junior  College  Course.  Music,  Art, 
ession.  Yearly  expense  JIOO.  For  cauJogue,  address 


Outdoor 
Winter 
tk  Bstbiog  a 


iinasiia  I 
ege  in 
atalofucj 

Master.  I 


4>ct4lBe  •  Mart  In  life  Is  a  Miious  matter,  and  reiiuires 
careful  training  to  succeed.  Such  training  la  embodied 
In  the  preparatory,  technical  and  business  courses 
taught  at  K.  M.  L  Permanent  home  in  the  Blue  Grass  / 
remn  of  Kentucky;  arinter  quarters  on  the  east  coast  ^ 
of  Florida.  Feaaaed  1846.  Mew  fireproof  science  ‘ 
building;  completely  equipped  shop  and  laboratories 
with  latest  ippllsnces.  Fixed  charges  t4M,  Including 
trip  by  special  train  to  Florida.  Catalogue  on  request. 
THE  KF.4H8TRAR.  K.  M.  L.  Lyndon,  Kcntneky. 


Kentvckv,  Louisville,  117  E.  Broadway. 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistiy 

Offers  rare  ads-antages  to  students  of  Dentistry  with  its  efficient 
Bculty,  srell-chosen  corps  of  demonstrators,  elaborate  equipment, 
poted  for  its  large  and  varied  clinic  and  for  its  standing  before  State 
toards.  Write  to  W.  E.  Grant,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 


by 

sot  LTlf 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


THE  NEW  ALUMNI  GYMNASIUM 


ColU‘i;* 


1-ucated  li 


A  »»li— I.  Xftthyear.  ColU'i;**  prcparatoo  . . 

Mountains,  &««•  feet  elevaUoB^lt  mile^  f rum  New  VoTK.  Auadenn  t 

Kmnasium.  twimmlns  pool,  athletic  tieid.  “VourBojrand  Our  u  • 

ok  that  wtU  interest  parents  no  matter  where  their  sons  are  edueaieo.  it  re^ 
resents  the  Headmaster’s  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  sue* 
eeasful  bo  j  cuiture  and  deseribes  Montclair's  wonderfully  successful  indirldual 
assistance  plan.  Character  and  the  student  habit  are  the  result.  Address 
Jehn  Mf  VIenr,  A.M^  MendMnstety  Walden  FInee.  MenteUir, 


_ _ _ 

f^enteoaor 

^ollAOiA4'A  XoB-SMtului.  Forsirlsot 
VilW^IAiA  high  character  and  purpose. 

•A.a  Possesses  every  advantage 
nSTlTLITe  offered  by  any  similar 
e*as.  r:ia.ia  school,  regardless  of  cost 

Remarkable  health  record. 
Superior  equipment.  It?  acres.  Pure  water.  Faculty  of  II. 
Trained  nurse.  Athletics.  Property  value,  t^OM.  Pipe 
organ,  B  pianos.  Special  course  lor  high  school  graduates 
ITS  students.  Entrance  any  time.  Catalogue  on  request 
Jonathan  M.  Msskar,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Prln.,  Hackattstown,  H.  J. 


Wenonah 


"A  growing  school,  doing 
a  great  and  good  work’’ 


Military 

Academy 


Steadily  asserting  itself  as  an  institutiofi  that  is  successful  in  its  aims,  efforts,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
its  promises,  Wenonah  prepares  for  all  colleges,  technical  schools  and  business.  Splendid  military 
training,  including  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry.  Largest  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  in  New 
Jersey.  Rural  life,  beautiful  and  healthful  location.  No  saloons  or  factorlos  in  tho  town. 
Undefeated  football,  basketball  and  indoor  track  teams  in  1911. 

Special  provision  made  for  junior  school  boys 

School  opens  Sept.  19tb,  1912.  Write  for  catalog  and  year  book. 

Major  Joha  I.  Joses,  Ssperistesdest,  Box  112,  Wesosah,  Gloocester  Cossty,  N.  J.,  10  adles  Iroai  Philadelphia 


Blair  Academy 

Blaintown,  New  JeVMy 

In  the  beautiful,  healthful  highlands.  Thorough  courses 
preparatory  to  any  college  or  scientific  school.  Thoroughly 
equipped  buildings.  IM-acre  campus.  Two  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pool,  quarter-mile  track.  Athletic  field.  Liberally 
endowed.  Tuition,  S3S0.  80  miles  from  New  York. 

Oftnt  Se^.  nth.  Catalogue  on  request. 

JOIM  C.  SaiUK,  k  D.  D.  Pliacipal,  P.  0.  loi  0. 


JnSfitUtS  Bo°y  *8*™lin^Ame®lS» 

^0141410  This  aim  U  rapidly  becoming  1 

realized  fact.  Our  graduates 
sre  among  the  recognized  leadersln  college  and  In  busiiiesa.  Our  faculty  has  unusual 
qualifications  and  broad  experience.  We  lay  special  emphasis  on  personal  work  and 
character-building  with  our  boys.  We  have  complete  equipment:  commodious,  mod¬ 
em  buildings,  sixty-acre  campus,  gymnasitun,  athletic  field.  Indoor  running  track, 
swimming  pool,  well-appointed  laboratories,  library  of  MOO  volumes,  observatory  and 
museum.  New  fireproof  dormitory  Just  ready  for  occurancy.  We  prepare  carefully 
selected  boys  for  all  colleges  and  engineering  schools.  Thorough  courses  In  Business 
and  Music.  Located  •  miles  from  Princeton,  in  a  region  noted  lor  healthfulness.  Z» 
enthusiastic,  manly  students.  Substsntlal  endowment.  Rates,  $400  to  1500.  Lower 
School  for  bosrs.  It  to  U  years.  47th  year  begins  SepL  18, 1*12.  Write  lor  catalogue. 
K.  W.  SWETLAND.  A.  M..  PrlndMl.  B«  7  1.  Hi|hlsts«ra.  N.  J. 


Seventy-flfth  year  begins  September  18.  Most  accessible 
location  of  suburban  schools;  midway  between  New  York 
and  Pblladelphla.  Six  miles  from  Princeton,  among  the  high 
hills.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools.  20 
experienced  masters.  Modern  gymnasium  Just  finished;  60 
ft  swimming  pool,  cork  running  track.  No  fire  danger. 
Several  athletic  fields.  All  sports.  Elocution,  Music,  Pipe 
Organ.  Manual  Training  Course.  Opening  Day  Sprakcr, 
President  HIbben,  of  Princeton  University.  Early  application 
guarantees  choice  rooms.  Separate  Junior  Department  for 
boys  under  14.  Rates  8400  to  8500.  Hon.  John  Franklin 
Fort,  ex-Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee.  For  Year  Book  address 

FRANK  MacDANICL,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Bax  1 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
New  Jersey 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey— Continued 


MILITARY,  BUT  NOT  REFORMATORY 


New  Jersey 
Military 
sJlcadeniy 

^^Fop  Ollier 


Freehold 

MiUlary 

School 

r*r 


THE  FREEHOLD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 
is  a  home  school  for  youiiK  boys  only.  Small  classes. 

Hall  a  mile  diatant,  but  under  same  management 

^  NEW  JERSEY  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Preparn  for  any  collrte  or  buiineaa;  alao  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  42  miles  from 
New  York,  66  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Gymnasiums.  For  catalogue  and  information  address 
MAJOR  CHAB1.E.S  M.  DUNCAN,  Box  71,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL 


Miss  Macdonald  and  Miss  Finn's 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
College  preparatory  and  finishing  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Vassar.  Exceptional  advantages 
in  music.  Boating,  basket-ball  and  other 
outdoor  sports. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  (near  Philadelphia). 


FOR  GIRLS.  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptionally  good  school,  combining  the  best  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  college  preparatory  and  finishing  school, 
with  special  advantages  for  post-graduate  work.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location,  suburban  to  New  York  City.  Certificates 
accepted  by  Vassar,  Smith,  tVellesley  and  Wells 
Spacious  grounds  for  outdoor  games.  Gymnasium. 
Tennis,  riding.  Address  Box  nlO. 

Mm  CREI8HT0N  tM  Mm  FUMR.  PnsCIPUl 


BORDENTOWN  military  INSTITUTE. 

Our  purpose  is  the  individual  development  of  the  boy’s  scliolar- 
ship  and  character  for  tlie  work  of  the  world,  either  in  college  or 
business.  A  large,  sympathetic,  efficient  faculty,  carefully 
selected  pupils  of  high  character,  adequate  equipment,  carefully 
supervised  athletics,  military  discipline,  healthful  location. 
For  catalogue,  address 
Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Prin., 

Lieut.-Col.  T.  1).  Landon,  Commandant. 

Bordentown-on-thr-Dfi-awarb,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  IS  miles  from  New  York  Oty.  College  pre¬ 
paratory  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science. 
Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


CoOmu  preparatory.  Location  of  unusual  healthfulness, 
•a  miles  from  New  York  City,  in  the  New  Jersey  hills. 
Individual  instruction  in  small  classes.  Boys  are  taught 
how  to  study.  Gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard  room. 
IjTge  athletic  field.  Separate  residence  for  younger  boys. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

I.  R.  CAMPBELL  A  M.,  Box  91,  ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J. 


Florida 


lorida  Military 


Academy 

Green  Cove  Springs 
-  Florida 


PRINCETON 

Preparatory  School 


College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  prog¬ 
ress  possible  because  of  limited  number  of  pupils  (.Ml)  and  freraom 
from  rigid  class  organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  38th  year.  Personal  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  For  year  book,  address 

J.  B.  FINK,  IffnilinaHtpr,  Prinreton,  N.  J. 


la  the 

and  beauty.  On  the 
S^.  John’s  River,  30  miles 
below  Jacksonville.  On  high 
ground,  amid  superb  scenery. 

High  Morality — A  town  of  only  1000.  No  man. 
nfacturing.  No  saloons.  Fire  churches. 

ExeaHont  HooHh— Never  serious  sickness  in  our 
school.  Pure  artesian  water.  Superior  sanitary 
arrangements.  No  sudden  exposure  to  snow  or 
cold. 

FIno  Equipmant — Big,  roomy,  well  •  furnished 
building.  Bountiful  food,  cooked  in  Southern 
style.  Indoor  and  outdoor  recreation.  Outdoor 
gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Expart  FaauHy — University  trained  Christian 
men.  Sound,  thorough  study;  courses.  Graduates 
admitted  to  leading  universities  without  exami¬ 
nation. 

All  charges  only  $350.  For  handsome  catalogue, 
addresa 

Cal.  GEO.  W.  HULVEY,  Suparintandant,  Bax  G 


Nsw  Jersey,  Atlantic  City. 

Armitage  School  for  Girls 

CoUcfc  preparatory  and  fiDishing’  courses.  MusiCp  art,  domestic 
*riencej  Wonderful  Winter  Climate.  Horse-back  ridinit,  tennis, 
^wunming:.  Write  for  catalotrue. 


Niw  Jrksby,  New  Rninsis’ick,  8  Collesre  Ave. 

Separatory  School  {orc„rif;e  .Wif 

poys  aiM  superior  teachers,  one  a  physical  director,  foster 
a  one  scliool  spirit  toward  study  and  sport.  Separat:  school  for 
yona^  bo>*s.  Summer  camp.  Send  for  caulogrue.  Tuition  #500. 

William  P.  Kelly,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 


Niw  JsiLSRv,  Mornstomn. 

Morristown  School  College  Preparatory  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.  Small  classes.  Individual  attention.  Partial  self  govern¬ 
ment.  Uirge  new  gjvnnasium.  All  outdoor  sports  under  expert 
•jqim-ision.  Kspeaally  healthful  location,  10  miles  from  New 
York.  Lower  School  for  Boys  of  10  to  14. 


New  Jersey,  Newark. 

Whitmore’S  Home  School  ^S&nin 

te*oburbs  of  Newark,  only  IS  minutes  from  New  York.  Homelike 
ihere.  Individual  care.  Careful  preparation  for  colleges. 
I  courses.  Certificate  admits  to  l^ing  colleges.  Limited 
■umber.  Terms  FOOO.  Anna  Frances  Whitmore,  Principal. 
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[Washingfon  College 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Washington,  D.  C. 


act  i  oivaj 
Pacrfc. 
Scmiivac 


RLS.  WASH 


•  -1  k  y 


rr  tj  ”  ’ifftffi 


v^nnaacEiV 


A  real  school  (or  real  ffirls,  taking  account  of  their  general  education,  growth  of  special 
talents,  the  care  of  home  and  health,  the  desire  and  need  for  social  life  and  training. 

Location  on  high  ground  in  large  private  park.  Generous  equipment  of  twenty 
buildings—twelve  for  school  use  and  eight  Club  houses— adapted  for  residence, 
classes  and  recreation. 

Unique  features  to  insure  the  advantages  of  both  the  targe  and  the  small  school: 
the  life  and  the  democracy  of  the  one  modified  by  the  congenial  groups  and  small 
classes  of  the  other.  All  features  that  would  appeal  to  thoughtful  parents. 
Academic  and  collegiate  studies— with  special  departments  of  Art,  Music.  Domestic 
Science,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Secretarial  Work,  Library  Economy  and  Business  Law, 
Athletics  and  outdoor  life  to  promote  good  health  and  spirits.  I^re  air,  pure  water 
and  perfect  sanitation.  Electric  car  service  to  all  parts  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
Parents  iDteretted  in  the  choice  of  a  school  for  their  daurhters  should  send  for  illnatrated  bosad 
Tolume  in  which  every  detail  is  full  j  explained.  Address  Box  IBS  Forest  Glen, Ma  rrU>4 


Prepares  for  Any  College 


Thorough  preparatory  courses  for  boys  and  young  men  to 
any  college,  scientific  school  or  U.  S.  Military  and  Naval 
Academies.  First-class  faculty.  Limited  number  of  stu* 
dents.  Individual  Instruction.  Beautifully  located  in  the 
suburbs. 


jj 

For  Young  Women 


The  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
preparatory  SCHOni 


UK  CsBKCTicvT  Aforai 


WstBMtTM,  D.  C. 


I.ocated  in  the  finest  resi<iential  section  of  the  National  Capital, 
overiooking  Dupont  Circle.  Delightful  school  life  combined  with  Wash¬ 
ington  advantages.  Two  yearn*  courae  for  High  School  graduatea. 
General  and  Special  tiourses.  Department  ot  Domestic  Science. 
Music,  Elocution,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Modern  Languages.  Outdoor 
aporta.  Sight-seeing  each  week.  SSTS-fSiO  a  year. 

EDWARD  W.  THOMPSON,  Pria.,  1801  CoMecticiit  in.,  WathWoii,  D.  C. 


High  ground,  quick  transportation.  Unusual  faculties  and 
equipment  Six  modem  buildings.  Athletics  in  sU 
branches.  Large  gymnasium.  Splendid  athletic  field. 
Baseball,  football,  basketball  ind  track  teams.  Certificates 


aceepteo  at  all  colleges  and  universities.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  with  complete  deaciiption  on  request. 


w- 


AAtiorva.! 
Cathedral  School 


FOR  G1RL.S 

Mt.  St.  Alban,  Waahlncton.  D.  C. 

Within  the  Cathedral  Grounds  of  40  acree.  Fireproof  building. 
Accommodation  tor  100  boarding  pupils.  Single  and  double 
rooms.  Certlfleate  admits  to  College.  Special  Courses. 
Music  and  Art. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  WASHINGTON. 

President  Board  of  Trustees. 

MRS.  BARBOL’R  WALKER.  M.  A..  Principal. 


Bristol  School 


For  Girls  Washisgton,  D.  C. 


Has  the  only  really  fireproof  achool  building  In 
Washington,  is  the  only  school  with  lu  own 
swimming  pool  and  Its  own  gymnasium  largs 
enough  for  Indoor  regulation  basketball.  Exccp- 
ttonal  opportunities  tor  pbyaleal  development 
The  three  eonnoeted  butldings  stand  In  their  osm 


The  three  eonnoeted  buildings  stand  In  their  osm 

Krk  of  three  acres  on  the  Heights.  In  the  most 
althful  and  Hnsst  residentlsl  sectloo  of  the  dty. 
The  property  is  valued  at  gBA*M.te. 


uouraes.  luective  t;ourBes.  t^onversauonai  rrenrn 
a  specialty.  Scholarly  work.  Literature,  Pnr* 
chcHOgy,  Civics  by  Me^ll  E.  Oates,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D. 
L.  H.  D.,  ex-Prement  Amherst  Cwlege.  AU  ad> 


vaatages  o(  the  Capital. 

•MSS  ALICK  A.  MISTOL,  Prlo.loal 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1332  iqth  St. 

Miss  Madeira’s  School  for  Girls  i:ittefiSfe™pri7- 

ilege  to  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Complete  academic  course 
for  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Two  years’  advanced  course  for 
High  School  graduates.  Music  and  art.  Gymnasium  and  athletics. 

Miss  Lucy  Madeira. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1T2S  Connecticut  Ave. 

The  Colonial  School  for  Girls  [iS'TiS^tour^ 

Preparation  for  European  travel.  Music,  Art.  Languages,  Expres¬ 
sion.  Advantages  of  the  Capital  fully  utilized.  Out-ot-duor  recreatios 
and  sports.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  C.  C.  Everett,  Principal. 


^  Ideal  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Located  Ins  charming  park  of  ten  acrea.  Suirounded  by 
Md  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied  educational 
Institutions  for  which  Washington  Is  fhmed. 

Cultured  Instructors;  delightful  home  life: refined  asso¬ 
ciations;  social  advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Cer¬ 
tificate  and  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and 
Domestic  Science.  Literature  on  reouest.  Address 
r.  MENgPEg,  PreaMMit,  Washfagtea,  D.  C. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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gunSton  hall 


ItM  Florida  Ave^  N.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

KlUbllJhed  1892.  Preparatory  and  Elective  courses. 
CertlBcaie  privilege.  Music,  Art  and  Expression.  New 
bonding  specially  planned  (or  the  school.  Athletics. 

Mrs.  BEVERLEY  R.  MASON.  Principal 
Miss  E.  M.  CLARK.  LU  A..  AssocUte 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expres¬ 
sion.  Travel  Class.  Outdoor  Sports.  Playground 
adjoining.  Catalogue  on  request. 


National  Cathedral  School 

FOR  BOYS  (EPISCOPAL) 


nrrnff !  it  smib 

Unusual  Opportunity  for  Young  Men  and  Women  to 
- Equip  Themselves  to  Teach - 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

New  term  opens  Aug.  30,  1912.  One-year  course  In  Music, 
Drawing,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Training, 
Manual  Training.  We  make  a  specialty  of  training  students 
to  teach  special  branches.  For  22  years  we  have  been  placing 
graduates  In  paying  positions.  For  Information,  address  The 
Secretary. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAININ6  SCHOOL.  3013  U.  loulerard.  Delroit.  Mich. 


Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Two  Year  Course  and  Summer  Course. 
Physical  Education  and  Playground  Work. 
Unusual  oi^rtunlty  for  self  support  while 
studying.  Two  SlOO  scholarships  for  high 
school  graduates.  Summer  School  June  30 
to  August  25.  Summer  (acuity  of  specialists. 
Address  for  booklet. 

WM.  W.  HASTINGS,  Dean 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Drawer  841. 

Oievy  Chase  College  and  ^minary  si:hS)i?i? 

ypopg  lAiSies.  Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and 
Doaestic  Science  Campus  of  eleven  acres.  Golf  and  other  out* 
dw  sports.  Healthful  location  at  Chevy  Chase.  "Suburb  Beauti* 
nil.’’  Artesian  «ater.  Address  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Prins. 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington,  Conn.  Ave.  and  M  St.,  N.  W. 

National  School  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 

S^tantially  the  leading  school  of  high  rank,  exclusively  devoted 
to  Domestic  Science,  Art,  Home  Economics.  Completely  equipped 
Khool  buildings  and  dormitories.  Early  registration  advisable  owing 
to  constant  demand  for  rooms.  Illustrated  catalogue  G. 

District  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

QATninarxr  Home  and  day  school  for  girls.  Un- 
«lC0Un  seminary  excelled  location.  Course  leading  to 
diploma,  ooUm  preparatory,  and  special  courses.  Certificate  admits 
to  college.  Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art,  Expression 
^  L^anguages.  ISocial  and  educational  advanuges  of  the  Capital. 
Outdoor  sports.  Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  Somervell,  Prin. 


Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  321  Maynard  St. 

University  School  of  Music 

Stanley,  Director.  30  artist  teachers.  Choral  union  ^  voices. 
Symphony  orchestra  50  pieces.  Concerts  by  world’s  artists.  May 
Festival  four  days.  Piano,  vocal  and  violin  historical  recitals.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address  Charles  A.  Sink,  Secretar)'. 

Michigan,  Battle  Creek,  303  Tacoma  Bldg.,  47  Main  St. 

Michigan  Business  and  Normal  College 

Modem,  practical,  specialized.  Actual  business  frqm  me  start, 
(graduates  ready  for  higher  places.  Service  Dept,  gets  positions  and 
advancement.  Insists  on  accuracy,  speed  ana  honesty.  30  years' 
experience.  Write  for  catalogue  to  C.  J.  Argi  bright,  President. 

Michigan,  Grand  Haven. 

AlrAlpxr  TTlill  Location  unsurpassed  on  beautiful  Lake  Michi 
/likcicy  axMH  gan.  Thorough  preparation  for  College.  Music, 
Art,  Domestic  Science.  Physical  Culture.  Excellent  Gymnasium. 
All  outdoor  sports,  tennis,  basketball,  boating.  I  ndividual  Attention . 
Separate  house  for  younger  girls.  Board  and  tuition  ^500. 

Mary  Helen  Yekkbs,  Susan  Hill  Verkes,  Principals. 

Europe 

Europe. 

Europe  for  Girls 

The  Thompson-Baldasshroni  School,  12th  year.  Foreign  resi¬ 
dence,  three  periods  of  travel  through  eight  countries,  usual  courses 
of  study,  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com¬ 
forts.  October  sailing. 

Mrs.  Helen  Scott,  Sec’y,  Dover,  N.  H. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


'  _ North  Carolina _ _  _  I 

College  and  Academy  of  St.  Genevieve 

- FOR  YOUNG  LADIES - 1 

ASHEV1LX£.  N.  C. 

Locjted  in  the  “  Land  of  the  Shy*'  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Unsurpassed  climatic  conditions  with  mild  winters. 
Ideal  home-life.  instructors  hold  degrees  from  European  and  American  Universities.  The  Languages  are  taught  by 
French  and  German  Professors.  1I5f.  Genevieve’s  also  has  a  Preparatory  Department  for  young  children. 

For  Cafalocuc  particulars  apply  to  IPe  Mother  Superior.^^^^^— 


ASHEVILLE  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AoheviUe,  N.  G. 

In  the  Plountslns  of  North  Carolina 
A  school  with  beautiful  natural  surroundings.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  mountain  view.  Pure  Invigorating  air.  Southern 
climate,  finest  In  America.  Six  miles  from  town. 
Large  modem  buildings  on  a  700-acre  estate.  An  ideal 
school  in  which  to  develop  a  sound  mind  and  body. 
Faculty  all  trained  In  leading  Northern  Colleges.  Gradu¬ 
ates  In  every  prominent  Northern  University.  Outdoor 
life.  Lake  and  large  athletic  field.  All  sports.  Illustrated 
catalogue  on  request.  Address  AshsviUsBeheel,  Bos  100. 


^  ST.  MARY’S^ 

An  Episcopal  Soatkern  CoUcfle  lor  Voanp  Women  and  Girls 


Founded  1842.  Located  In  a  25  acre  grove  of  fine  old  oaks. 
Unequalled  climate,  delightful  the  year  round:  beautiful 
flowers  grow  all  winter.  Remarkable  health  record.  Four 
years'  college  course,  also  preparatory  couree  of  four  years. 
Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Domestic  Science.  BU8lnes.s  course. 
Excellent  facilities  for  most  athletics,  horseback  tiding,  etc. 
14  electric  lighted,  steam-heated  buildings,  2.50  students,  28 
capable  teachers.  Low  tuition— 8300  up  due  to  church 
support.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalog.  Address 
Bsv.  tlso.  W.  Lay.  Bsetor,  Box  U,  Balsigh,  North  Carolina 


Minnesota 


ST.  MARY’S  HALL 

Faribault,  Minn. 

A  Home  School  for  Girls 

EMaUhhtJ  tu  Bishop  Whippit  In  /S66 
Healthful  climate.  Certificate  admits  to  Welles* 
ley,  Vassar,  Smith  and  other  leading  colleges. 
Special  advantages  in  musid  and  art.  Physical 
culture,  etc.  Write  for  catalog. 

Rl  Rev.  S.  C.  EDSALL.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rector. 
MISS  CAROLINE  W.  EELLS.  Principal 


STANLEY  HALL 

For  Gliis  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

nd  j—r.  Rein^Ur  Mid  medal  Academic  and  CoOefre  Prcparatorr 
Couiae*.  n  SpecUlists.  Dlploinas  and  Certificates  conferred  in  an 
departments.  Certificate  admits,  wridiotit  examination,  to  all  Colleees 
and  Universities,  fkron^  Home  Economics  Department.  Affiliation 
wlUi  Northwestern  Conservatory.  40  instructors.  Ofiers  adA*antafres  In 
Music.  Art  and  Expression  unequalled  b>’  any  other  college  preparatury 
sdiool  in  America.  $500  and  up. 

OL1VR  A.  KVERA,  Principal.  9158  Pleanant  Avenue 


;;  * 


ELIZABETH  COLLEGE 

ud  Conservatory  of  Music.  ClurMte.  N.  €. 

With  its  S  bufldini^.  hs  Urj^e  Acuity  of  unL 

-  .  verslty-trained  specialists,  and  its  l>eautiful  suburban 

HlOD*GradC  location,  midway  between  Asheville  and  Plnehurst. 

II  .  New  York  and  blorida.  tills  Culleve  ranks  with  best 

Louche  lor  coll^esforwomen,  NorthorSouth.  A.  B. and  Elect* 
BBT  ive  Graduate  Courses.  Muric.  Art.  Expression. 

W’rite  for  catalot^ue.  rntRI.I-H  H.  KIM 


Minnesota 


Pillsbury  Academy 

Owatonna,  Minn. 

Location  unsurpassed  for  heahhfulness  and  natural  beauty 

Co-«dHcational.  36th  year.  Wholesome  training, 
^oroiigh  education.  Strong  record  in  prepwng  bofli 


including  dormitories,  in  acres  of  lawn  and  shade 
trees.  Athletic  field.  M ilitaiy  drill  for  boys.  2  year 
courses  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
Emerson  system  of  physical  culture.  Coimdete 
course  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  art  and  oratory.  Kates 
moderate.  Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 

MILO  B.  pmcc.  rtu  O..  MndpaL 


XLbe  ■ftortbwestcrn 


MUSIC— ART 
EXPRESSION 


Conservatory 


TTra  otsly  conoarvatory  in  tha  rsorthwaet  that  offare 
•paeial  eossroao  and  coaroao  loading  to  Artiete’ 
Diplomae  and  Toachart’  Cartificatoe. 

The  twen^-cighth  year  opens  Sept.  1,  1912. 

Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Orchestral  Idstruments. 
SCHOOL  OF  OPERA.  .SCHOOL  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 
NORMAL  COURSF-S  for  Teachers  and  Supervisors  of  Public 
School  Music,  Art  and  Piano.  Special  Summer  Coursei  for 
teachers.  OUVB  ASELB  ETBBfl,  PraldMit, 

91M  Bleellet  Avsaas,  HiaiMapella,  Kiiia. 


Military  Academy  / 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys  I 

155  Soys  from  4$  States  last  session.  Largest  r 
Trioate  Academy  in  the  United  States.  Soys  |t 
from^  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Uni-  V 
hersities,  Gopemment  Academies,  or  Susiness.  \ 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun- 
tarn  air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring 
waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gyncmasiiun,  swimming 
pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily  ^ 
drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture 
and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy 
fifty-two  years  old.  New  $125,000  barracks,  fiill  equipment, 
absolutely  fire-proof.  Chaises  $360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLC.  A.  M..  Principal.  Staunton.  Va. 


I  tember,  1906.  It  ofiTers  opportuniticf  equal  to 
those  of  any  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  located  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Bine  Ridge  Mountains,  on  an  estate  of  3000  acres. 
Health  conditions  unsurpassed. 

In  addition  to  the  homestead  of  the  founder, 
new  and  magnificent  buildings  have  been  added. 
The  college  course  given  is  equal  to  that  given  by 
the  best  colleges  in  the  country;  there  is  also  a  two 
year  preparatory  course,  corresponding  to  the 
last  two  years  of  a  high  school.  Sweet  Briar  is 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway,  south 
of  Washington.  Seventh  year  opens  Sept.  34, 1913. 
For  catalogue  and  book  of  views,  address 

Dr.  lUSY  K.  BENEDICT.  B«  lit 
^  AcHnnsnuTioN  . 

&  BuiLDixa  _  A 


For  Young  Ladies.  ROANOKE.  VA. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern  buildings. 
Extensile  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 

- - ; - r— I  famed  for  health 

and  beauty  of 
scenery.  Elec- 

tory 

Conrses. 

Music, 

Students  from 

cat- 

alogue 


I  MATTIE  P.  H.VRRIS,  President,  Roanoke,  Va. 
■  Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-Pres. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  '"siting  your  dealer. 


FOHIldSd  1 842i  College  course  (4  years), 
College  Preparatory  (2  years),  Music,  Art, 
etc  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
seven  miles  north  of  Roanoke.  Seven 
hundred  acres  in  grounds  and  farm. 
Buildings  equipped  for  250  students  and 
35  officers  and  teachers.  For  catalogue 
and  views  address 


MISS  MATTY  L.  COCKE.  President. 
BoxaiS.  HoUlns.  Va. 


Augusta  Military  Academy  ^ 

(ROLLER'S  SCHOOL)  . 

Ft.  Defiance,  Virsinia 

Id  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley.  Highest 
endorsement  by  V.  M.  I.  and  State  Oniver* 
sities.  A  school  with  country  location  and 
modem  equipment.  Steam  beat.  RIectric 
lights.  Gymnasitun  containing  running 
track,  bowling  alley,  swimming  pool.  125 
acres  with  large  campus.  Able  faculty  of 
college  men.  Numbers  limited.  23  states 
represented  last  session.  38  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  work.  Charges  $340.00. 

Catalog  on  application. 

THOS.  J.  ROLLER.  »  p...,;..,. 

CHAS.  S.  ROLLER.  Jr. )  *^™'*P“* 


COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  &  MARY 

The  Alma  Mater  of  Statesmen 

Her  graduates  trebled  the  area  of  the  Union,  announced 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  fixed  the  interpretation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Dwees  of  A.  B.,  B.  S..  M.A.,  Special  Teachers’ 
Courses.  Excellent  athletic  held.  All  sports.  Healthful  location. 
Situated  on  C.  &  O.  Railway,  half-way  between  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Richmond.  8  miles  from  lamestown.  12  miles  from  York- 
town.  Total  cost  per  session  of  nine  months  (board  and  fees)  only 
$228.00.  Session  begins  Sept.  21st.  Write  for  annual  catalogue. 

H.  L.  BRIDGES,  Registrar,  Box  B,  WilKamsbtirg,  Va. 


1 

Shei 


/ — ~ — V,  A  homelike  school,  with  able  instructors  and  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
/  rW-X  morality.  Personal  attention,  one  teacher  to  every  14  pupils.  Diploma  J 
'^Thorou^hljn  admits  to  universities.  Resultful  military  training.  33  successful  years.  M 

Tint  ci&ss 

School 


'or  J  WAYNESBORO,  VIRCINU  | 

I  /  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  near  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  altitude  1300  feet. 

lOVS/  Splendid  campus;  modem  equipment.  Rates  moderate.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
JAS.  A.  roHBURNE,  A.  B..  Principal.  Box  264 


ViSGiNiA,  Bluemont,  Box  SOI. 

The  Loudoun  (Select  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Laoibs) 
Electrics  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  every-  two  hours.  Rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  advantages  of  national  capital  with  those  of  mountains  of 
Virmnia.  Health  unsurpassed.  Personal  attention  to  pupils 
marked  feature.  Catalogue.  Rate  $225.  Address  The  1x>udoun. 


Virginia,  Abingdon,  Box  228. 

Martha  Washin^on  College 

Founded  1851.  A  school  for  a^rls,  in  mountains  of 


a^rls,  in  mountains  of  Southwestern 
Virginia,  2200  feet  altitude.  Four  years'  college  work,  also  special 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Modem  bulldii»,  lOacre  campus 
Terms,  $250  to  $200.  Catalogue  on  request.  S.  D.  Long,  D.D.,  Pres 


Virginia,  Warrenton,  Box  9. 

Fauquier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 

The  53ra  session  begins  Sept.  26th,  1912.  Situated  in  Piedmont  re^on 
oC  Virginia,  55  miles  from  Washington.  A  limited  and  thorough 
home  school.  Kates,  6225  upwards.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Miss  Nblub  V.  Butlbr,  Principal. 


ViBCiNiA,  Cliatham.  (In  the  hills  of  Old  Virginia.) 

Chatham  Training  School  Te'X”  Fl^u^o'fmiS 

graduates,  exMrienced  teachers,  men  who  have  made  teaching  their 
profession.  New  buildings  with  modem  conveniences.  Healtk 
record  perfect.  Best  advantages  at  least  cost.  $189.59.  Next  ten, 
opens  Sept.  Mth.  Write  for  catalogue. 


Virginia,  Winchester. 

Fort  Loudoun  Seminary  wom^^bdi^ih.rioSS 

in  the  beantiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Literary  and  Business  Courses 
.Special  advantagea  in  Music,  Art,  Languages.  Gmnasium  and  al 
outdoor  exercises.  Terms  $900.  Opens  Sept.  12tn.  Forcaulogue, 
address  Miss  Katherinr  R.  Glass,  PresidenL 


Virginia,  Danville. 


Randolph-Macon  Institute  r,g"  pVew'i^oi; 

and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  collie.  \ocM 


and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishi^  to  ^  to  collie.  Vra 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Art,  and  Elocution.  Attractive  home  Hfe. 
Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph*Macon  System.  C^talone 
on  request.  Addresft  Chas.  G.  Evans,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Hampton. 

Hampton  CoUege  g;^ne“t'i~iIe.'rcoV^*^Si;^^ 

courses  in  Music  and  Art.  Mild  and  healthful  climate,  historic 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  Ten  minutes’  ride  from  Old  Point 
Comfort.  For  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

Miss  Fitchett. 


Virginia,  Staunton. 

Qfsiart  Wall  (FORMERLY  THE  VIRGINIA 

aiuaiT  nan  female  institute.)  row 

A  Church  School  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountaun.  Prepa 
Diploma  for  general  and  music  courses.  Gillege  preparatioB..lf/<H.-n.: 

Founded  1942.  I 

Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Fhrincipal. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


^oi^ern  Seminarljj 


46th  TEAR  Location  s  la  Blue  Ridse  ^ 
tor  Rountains,  famous  Valley  of  Virginia,  near  % 

,  Natural  Bridge.  Wonderful  health  record,  s 
llrlS  Coueoooi  College  Preparatory,  Finishing,  A 
niul  including  Pipe  Organ,  etc.  Homo  Llloi  « 

Personal  attention  to  the  whole  life,  manners,  \ 
innfl  character,  etc.  Outdoor  Sports:  Large  ground^ 

"  ■nlldinsi  Beautiful  and  commodious.  Students 
Hies  from  every  section  of  the  United  States.  Kata 
I2W.  Catalog.  Address 

NiTMtHN  SEMINaIiv,  Boa  S32,  Bnona  Vista,  Vth 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Virginia— Continued 


*  Virginia,  Danville,  Box  E. 

1  Tnct-it-iita  For  young  women.  Magnificent  new 

,f  RoanOKe  insuture  builifing.  capacity  for  IW  boarding 

i'  students.  Preparatory  and  Coll^iate  courses  in  languages,  Mathe- 
!  matics.  Science,  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Christian  influences. 

>  Carefully  chosen  faculty.  Ideal  climate.  Tuition  and  board  f'.’OO. 

‘  Catalogue.  Jno.  B.  Brewer,  A.  M.,  President. 

)  I  Virginia,  Reliance. 

1  Old  Dominion  Academy  S'^.“‘llie^';~‘,„‘runit"e'r’: 

i  fAtf  and  Business.  Ruial,  near  U  inchester.  Close  train  service  to 
I  m  from  Northern  cities.  Ideal  climate^  scenery,  home  life»  moral 
I  and  sanitary  enWronments.  Over  one  thousand  feet  elevation. 
Rate  1^200.  For  catalogrue,  address  W.  K.  Kline,  H.  S.,  President. 

I  f  ViRtHNiA,  Bedford  City. 

IRandolph-MaCOn  Academy  For  Boys  and  Young  Men 

Fits  for  college,  scientific  schools  or  Dusiness.  Work  endorsed  by 
over  10  colleges  and  universities.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location. 
Athletic  grounds;  gymnasium.  Terms  f‘i50.  No  extras.  For  cata¬ 
logue,  aodress  E.  Sumter  Smith,  Principal. 

_ _  Virginia,  Danville,  Box  102. 

The  DanviUe  School 

by  leading  Universities.  Next  session  begins  September  19,  1912. 
1300  covers  charge  for  board,  roOm-rent,  fuel,  lights,  tuition,  'ibrary 
and  laboratory  and  gymnasium  fees,  and  unstarched  Wndry. 
*  Catalog  on  request.  Wm.  Holmes  Davis,  Headmaster. 


VntGiNiA,  Staunton. 

Unrxr  CU^minnnr  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Mary  uaiawin  seminary  Term  begins  sept.  12th,  1912. 

Located  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
beau^ul  grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  91 
States.  Terms  Moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Miss  E.  C.  Weimar,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

St.  Anne’s  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

Three  hours  south  of  Washington.  Thorough  collie  preparation 
and  special  courses.  Excellent  Music,  Art  and  Modem  I.anguage 
departments.  Large  campus,  modern  buildings.  Terms  $300.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue.  Mlss  Mary  Hyde  DuVal,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Dayton.  (Shenandoah  Valley.) 

j  Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute  '‘"p 

iCo«lucational.  College  preparatory.  Certificate  admits  to  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  and  other  colleges.  Broad  variety  of  musical 
courses,  including  pipe  organ  and  orchestra.  Piano  tuning.  Terms: 
ISM  to  $279  per  year.  No  extras.  Address  S.  C.  1.,  ^x  102. 

Virginia,  Bowling  Green,  Box  432. 

Bowling  Green  Seminary  V^Vt^'L^rud^^gTSilT^^^^^ 

board,  $107.50.  40th  year.  Branch  of  the  Southern  Seminary 
System.  In  one  of  the  beautiful  and  historic  towns  of  Virginia. 
Cartful  work.  Homelike  attention  to  students.  Phenomenal  health. 

Address  Rev.  C.  K.  Milligan,  A.B.,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Norfolk.  * 

Leache-W^  Seminary  for  Girls  Po”m 

Comfort.  Delightful  home  school  for  limited  number  of  pupils. 
College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  French  under  native 
teacher.  Unusual  aidvantages  offered  in  Art  and  Music.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  Miss  A.  D.  West,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Chatham,  Box  101. 

The  Chatham  Episcopal  Institute  for  Girls 

Collm  Premratory.  Literary  and  Business  Courses.  Certificate 
pnnleges.  Music,  Art.  Christian  influences.  Athletics.  Terms 
i;  moderate.  New  dormitory.  19th  session  begins  September  11th. 

I  For  catalogue  address  Elizabeth  Mav  WiLLLs,  Principal, 
ilogue,  ,  ““I  -  ;  - 

West  Virginia 

I,  West  Virginia,  Alderson,  Box  512. 

irat^  Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  Rates,  $197.50. 

lil^  For  younj  men  and  women.  Military  and  outdoor  life  for  young 
mciL  Special  building  and  organization  for  girls.  Splendid  health. 
In  beautiful  Greenbrier  Valley.  Near  the  famous  White  Sulphur 
_ _  Spnngs.  Lower  School  also.  Rev.  L.  S.  Shires,  A.  B. 

West  Virginia,  Charles  Town. 

Powhatan  College  Largest  woman’s  college  in  the  State. 
«»  f7*P***tory  and  college  courses;  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
raOoa..ll^ei^.  Teachers’ and  Business  Courses.  1-ocation  near  Washing- 
I).  C.  Catalogue.  Address 

'!»•  ‘  S.  P.  Hatton,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 


60th  year  Vlrfllnla’f  Sdect  Sckool  for  filrU  •ie60.$s&o 

Southern  Female  College 

FUUsth  Bssiloii  Opens  fleptsmbsT  35, 1913  ^ 


J  , 


0*  HttTNK  Btoan.  !h  Thcii  wm  Hwnftr  Vwatau  Stseoaros. 

Social  training.  Elective,  Preparatory  and  College  Courses. 

Music,  Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Science.  Ideal  Climate. 
Two-year  courseator  High  School  graduatea.  rennia,BaskelbaIL 
Five  buildings,  gymnasium.  Students  from  n  states.  Catalogue. 

Airan  Kni  Dam,  A.M.,  20S  Count  Fucs,  Pnnimo,  Vowaot. 


K 


EDICAL  COLLEGE 

or  VIRGINIA 


HEDICIME.  DENTISTRY,  PHARMACY 

ScTCitr-fitt  SewM  Wfin  SepL  17tk.  1912. 

Excellent  lai •oratory  and  clinical  facilities.  Climate  salu- 
*10191  Livinj;  expenses  moderate.  Write  for  catalo{n>c 

lOJO  I9I4I  rkriefunhar  Tnmnkifie  y  n  nean  Blehnnail  Va 


Ckriitipker  Tanpkins,  M.  D.,  Deu,  RickmoMi,  Vl 

Virginia,  Manassas  (The  Battlefield  City), Box  B. 

17a  eFAen  Pnll  a(ra  ^  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  500  ft. 
ihaSTern  keOUege  higher.  A  20th  Century  College.  Fine  new 
buildinn.  De^ee  courses  in  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  Pedagogy, 
M usic,  Expression  and  Commerce.  Also  Academy  for  boys  and  girls. 
Health  record  unsuriiassed.  Terms  $250  to  $275  a  year.  Catalogue. 
•  Dr.  Hervin  U.  Roof,  President. 

Virginia,  Front  Royal,  in  the  Shenandoah. 

Ar/HaiirVi  Mrs.  McGregor’s  School  for  Young  Women  and 
Arulclgn  Girlj.  Term  b^ns  W^.,  Sept.  11, 1012.  Beautifully 
located.  3  hours  from  Washington.  Collie,  Preparatory  and  Special 
Courses.  Limited  number  of  students.  Small  classes.  Terms  $^ 
a  year.  Music,  Art,  Basket  Ball,  Tennis,  Horse-back  Riding,  Do¬ 
mestic  Science. 


West  Virginia 

Whst  Virginia,  Lewisburg. 

Greenbrier  Presbyterial  Military  School 


Address  CoL.  H.  B.  Moore,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
West  Virginia,  LcHTsburg,  Box  52. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls  /At'^aw  ^ 

Greenbrier  White  Sulphur.  Fine  building;  mixlem  equipment; 
large  campus.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music,  Art,  Elocution, 
Business.  $230  to  $350.  (Jatalogue  on  request. 

R.  C.  SoMMERviLLE,  A.  M.,  President. 

West  Virginia,  Elkins. 

Davis  and  Elkins  CoUege  ArS  alid 

Science  courses.  Prei»ratory  and  Commercial  Departments  asso¬ 
ciated.  Dormitory  residence  for  boys  and  young  men.  Tuition, 
board,  room  and  books  will  not  exceed  No  extras.  For 

Catalogue  address  Jas.  E.  Allen,  President. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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RIVERSIDE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Dalnesfille,  6a.  .ISYi. 

'  '  14  to  20  years  of  are.  Kvery  advantai^ 

and  coovemence.  A  natural  park  of  1,500  acres,  surrounding  beautiful  Lake  Warner,  m-ith  6shinr,  boating,  snimming.  Fine  athletic 
grounds.  Ideal  location  on  Blue  Ridge  Escarpment,  1,400  feet  above  sea4evel.  Courses  :—0>Uege  Preparatory,  Classical,  Scientific  ud 
business.  For  handsome  catalog,  write  THE  SUPlJWNTCWPttWT,  >•»  M,  OnlnoovtH#,  Qm, _  _ 


SHOIiTER.  COLLEGE  rome.ga 


A  High  Cradm  institution  For  Young  Womon,  B^utifully  located  near  the  Mountains 
healthful  section  of  the  South — not  a  death  in  the  Colleg.3  during  the  forty  yemn  of  its  eaistence. 
ience  of  modem  home.  Only  two  girls  to  a  room  with  large  stu^  between  every  two  rooms.  Eve 
re-enforced  concrete,  absolutely  fire-proof,  thoroughly  modem.  Five  of  the  18  buildings  planned,  f 
155  •crea  in  grounds  and  campus.  Facul^  chosen  from  Bnest  American  ar.d  European  Universities, 
^urw  leading  to  A.  B.  degree;  unezcelM  advantages  in  Music,  Art.  Expression.  Special  attenlic 
Development.  Catalog  on  request. 

Box  1 9,  Rome,  Georgia 


Great  echooU,  like  men  who  create  the  world's  standards  in  every 
vocation,  must  possess  distinctioe  character  and  ability  to  produce  resaks 
superior  to  those  of  their  competitors. 

The  Georgia  Military  Academy,  | 

The  South’s  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  School,  T 

throogh  results  gchiered,  has  won  national  repute  and  patronage  and  invites  the  investh 
L  gation  of  parents  wishing  the  very  beet  tor  their  sons.  Elegantly  appointed  in  every 
^  detail,  cultured  home-life,  a  teacher  grouped  with  about  every  12  cadets  for  peraonsl 
care  and  night  study,  select  and.  limited,  ideal  Sonthem  climate,  elevation  about 
1200,  artesian  water,  experienced  teachers.  Classical.  Engineering  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Military  Department  under  U.  S.  Army  Officer.  Classed  A  by  War 
Dept.  Expenses  tSGO.  Eight  miles  from  Atlanta,  the  heart  of  the  South. 

COL.  J.  C.  WOODWARD.  A.  M.,  President,  Cotlese  Park.  Ca. _ 


BESSIE  TIFT  COLLEGE 


R R  F N  A II  College  Conservatory 

^  ^  GAINESVILLE,  GA. 


ForsyUi,  Georota 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  young  women,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Christian  culture  and  refinement. 
Unsurpassed  physical  location  in  foothills  of 
middle  Georgia,  with  mild  winter  climate  and 
excellent  health  conditions.  S2  acres  in  campus. 

Excellent  faculty  representing  American  and 
European  institutions.  Four  years  collegiate 
work,  leading  to  A.  B.  degree. 

Full  departments  of  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Household  Economics.  Preparatory  department. 

Gymnasium  with  tennis,  basketball,  etc. 

'  Write  for  attractive  catalogue  A. 

C.  H.  S.  JACKSON.  A.M..  IJL.D..  Preskieat 


The  unique  combination  of  these  two  institutions  offers  high 
est  grade  collegiate  advant^^s,  rationally  adapted  to  the  nt- 
ture  and  needs  of  women.  Music,  Art.  Oratory  and  Doniestk 
Science  are  fitted  into  the  standard  A.  B.  courses  or  may  be 
pursued  as  special  courses.  Grounds,  buildings  and  equip 
ment  unsurpassed.  Climate  famous  for  health  both  winter 
and  summer.  500  students  representing  30  states  and  foreigi 
countries.  Complete  story  in  beautiful  catalog.  AddrM 


Tennessee,  Sweetwater. 

Sweetwater  CoUege 

Expression  and  Modern  Languages.  Fine  laboratories.  lour-yetr, 
course  in  Domestic  Science.  Boanhng  department  limited  to  mty.^ 
For  catalogue  address  Principal. 

_  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Rowi-sm). 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 
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Tennessee  Military 
Institute 


SWEETWATER 

TENNESSEE 


•Ik* 


rANE  of  the  most  successful  milita^  schools  in  the 
V  country.  Colonel,  U.  3.  Army,  in  charge.  En> 

!  roUments  from  nearly  every  State.  Olfers  thorough 
I  preparatory  courses  to  colleges,  government  academies 
■  or  Winess.  individual  instruction.  First-dass 
■  faculty.  Delightfully  situated  in  the  sunny  South,  in 
■  the  most  healthful  climate  in  the  United  States. 

!  Magnificent  modem  buildings,  especially  designed 
i  for  a  military  school.  Complete,  unexcelled  equip¬ 
ment.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  spark¬ 
ling  spring  water  in  every  room. 

Campus  of  45  acres.  Large  athletic 
leld.  Gymnasium,  bowling  alley 
All  branches  of  athletics. 

Mountain  encampments,  practice 
marches,  cavalry  trips. 

Terms  $350,  tuition  and  board. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

COL.  O.  C.  HULVEY 
President 


ennessee  (pUege 

for  \oun^ Women  Murfreesboro.Tenn 


Ui 


A  training  under  Christian  control  for  the  development  of 
womanly  character.  College  situated  In  the  foothills  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  an  hour  south  of  NashvUle.  Mild, 
healthful  climate.  Attractive  home  life.  Steam  and  electrical 
appliances.  Splendid  equipment.  Four-year  college  course 
leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  and  requiring  14  Standard  unlu  for 
entrance.  Also  a  four-year  preparatory  course.  Reasonable 
cost — S2KO  for  the  school  year.  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. 
Catalogue  and  views  on  request. 

OEOROS  J.  BUEMETT,  President,  601 E.  Main  8t. 


nELMONT 


lEaahTille,  Tens. 

IRA  LAXDRITH,  D.  D.,  LL.  S.,  President 
loss  HOOD  and  HISS  HERON,  Principals. 
Located  in  West  End,  Nashville,  famous  as  “the  Athens  of 
the  South.”  Choice  city  advantages.  Magnificently  equipped 
buildings.  Charming  20  acre  hilltop  Park.  Twenty  percent. 
Northern  students.  Unprecedented  health  record.  Filtered 
distilled  water.  Experienced  faculbr,  graduates  and  post¬ 
graduates  of  beat  American  and  foreign  universiUes.  Prac¬ 
tical  teaching  Imparting  refinement  and  culture,  instilling 
worthy  standards  and  womanly  Ideals.  Right  of  certification 
to  other  colleges.  Schools  of  Art,  Expression,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  Physical  Education,  Domestic  Science.  Diplomas 
awarded  by  Schools.  Send  tor  Music  catalogue.  Gymnasium, 
bowling  alley,  tennis,  hockey,  golf,  basket  ball,  rowing, 
swimming,  walking,  horseback  riding.  Limited  number 
new  studenta  Early  registrations  neceaury.  Address 
Belmont  College,  Box  E, 


iiWSii 


■  Tennessee,  Nashville. 

WoeA  Caminoi-xr  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  48th  year. 

OcmiUaiy  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  College 
Preparation.  Conservatory  of  Music.  ITS  Boarding  Pupils.  _  Com¬ 
plete  appointments.  City  advantages.  Outdoor  sports.  Delightful 
climate.  For  catalog,  address 

J.  D.  Blanton,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Arkansas 


Climate  unsurpassed,  12  hours  ride  from  St 
Louis,  Dallas,  Memphis  or  Kansas  City. 
Purest  water  in  the  world— SO  springs. 

fppcppnt 

CoHserratory 

Is  a  duly  accredited  college  for  women.  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  College  courses.  CerttHcate 
privilege.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
Srtence.  6200,000  fireproof  budding,  elevator; 
rooms  with  pirivate  bath.  Horseback  riding  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  life  at  the  college.  For 
catalogue  address  CresMat  Cetlete.  Dspt  E. 

R.  R.  THOMPSON,  A.  M.,  President, 

Mrs.  FANNIE  LOU  NANC&  Principal 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Illinois 


Rockford  College 
for  Women 


(C4Uiyear)  Rockford,  lUinois 


First  rank.  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture, 
with  elective  vocational  courses  that  fit  for 
life  and  for  self-support.  Faculty  in  close  touch 
with  the  girls.  Chosen  body  of  students. 


with  the  girls.  Chosen  body  of  students. 
Health  and^safety  paramount.  Pure  air,  pure 
artesian  water,  fine  campus.  New  fire-proof 
dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  he.’t.  Good 
table  Cawogue.  Box  105 


JUUA  H.  CULUVER,  Ph.  D.,  LL  D.,  Pres. 


Learn  a 


Profession 


that  assures  you  a  income  and  position  for  life. 

Tor  seventeen  years  we  have  successfully  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Phsts-EafravlBfl  and  Thrce-Csisr  Wsrk 
Our  rraduate.  rani  s‘iO  to  t.'iO  a  week.  tVe  SMlat 
t  hr m  to  arrurr  t  hear  position*.  Lnrn  how  you  cu>  be- 
come  successful.  Terms  easy  — living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
cat.ilogue—  NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRArilY 
946  H  abash  Aveuue«  Effluffham*  Illinois 


Founded  In  1857. 


Lake  Forret,  'lUnols 


Evanston,  minols 

f  the  ablest  instructors  in  America  giv< 
class  1 
dy  an( 
W  yea 


Illinois  Woman’s  College 


A  Standard  College— One  of  the  Best 


Ofiers  full  college  and  preparaton-  course:,  uitli 
certificates  and  degrees,  lieautiful  and  healthful 


certificates  and  degrees,  lieautiful  and  healthful 
surroundings.  Home  envirtmnient  and  associa¬ 
tions,  with  everything  tending  to  the  development 
ot  ideal,  capable  young  women.  A  Christian  college 
fully  equipped  lor  thoro^h  teaching.  Care  de- 
votra  to  health  and  Physical  Culture. 

Experienced  college-bred  faculty  of  strow  char¬ 
acter  and  highest  ideals.  College  accessibly  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  the  Middle  West.  Literary 
and  Musical  atmosphere.  Domestic  Science,  Music, 
Art  and  Expression.  Expenses  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalogue  with  detailed  information.  Address 


Presidegt  larker,  Box  B,  Jacksoxville,  UL 


Western  Acaden^ 


ALTON.  ILL. 

A  preparatory  sehool  not  excelled  by  any  similar  Institutlw 
anywhere.  Location  near  St.  Louis,  unsurpassed  In  health- 


fulness,  beauty. 
Prepares  boys 
“Claw  A"  by  the 
by  Colleges  and 
ln«  designed  and 
scnool  purposes. 
Hall,  Gymnast 
tion  Room,  and 
new  Swimming 
Pool.  Strong  in 
athletics.  Tuition 
8500.  34th  year 
begins  Sept.  18th. 
Early  correspon¬ 
dence  advisable. 


aecesslbUlty  and  quiet  seelusloa. 
for  rollege  or  business.  Rated 
War  Department.  Work  arreptad 
Universities.  Ten  modem  build 


CM.  k.  M.  UCKtOH, 
A.  ■.,  SWT.,  Ml  n 


A  Boy’s  Whole  Time 


Frances  Shimer  School 


Each  hour  of  a  boy's  life  at  Lake  Forest  Is  flne- 

Ily  tilled  He  is  taught  to  meet,  not  to  shirk, 
the  responsibilities  ot  life,  and  consequently 
be  succeeds  and  becomes  a  good  eitlien. 
Prepares  for  any  college,  university  or  tech¬ 
nical  school.  House  System.  Non-MUltar>’. 
Five  buUdlnra. 

Write  tor  catalogue. 

William  Mather  Lewis,  Headmaster. 


Of  the  UnietnUu  of  Chlcofo 

A  Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College  Depart iiM 
Two  years'  course  with  diploma.  Advanced  standing  at  colkga 


and  universities.  College  Preparatory  and  General  L'osim 
hlusic.  Art,  Domestic  Saence,  Expression  Courses.  Kate  M 
Certificate  privileges.  Golf,  tennis.  Gtmnasium.  Heaad 


Box  IOC,  Lake  Forest  Academy, 


nonnds  of  35  acres.  Win  year  opera  September  lltn.  six  beass 
ful,  modem  brick  buildings.  127  miles  from  Chicago-  Pupib  fisi 
IS  States. 

Ckscat*  Office.  Fiss  Aits  Itsadw,  410  S.  Mickigaa  Avtase,  AsM 

REV.  WUXIAM  P.  McKEE,  Dean.  Box  «*».  Ml.  Carroll,  m. 


Northwestern  University 
School  of  Oratory 


-NORTHWESTERN- 


Military  and  Navai  Academy 


Highland  Park,  III.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  W'is. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic  work, 
supplemented  by  the  physleal,  moral  and  social  beneflo 
of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited  enrollment:  retsr- 
enees  required.  For  catalogue  which  will  be  of  Interest  t* 
tbougbtful  and  discriminating  parents,  address 
Col.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Sunt..  Lake  Geneva,  W  Im-onala 


I ujNois,  Woodstock.  (1  hour  from  Chicago.) 
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Mills  College 


MORGAN  PARK 
ACADEMY 


- FOR  GIRLS  - 

A  select  boarding  and  day  school.  Fully  accredited. 
Academic  and  college  preparatory  courses,  living  lan¬ 
guages,  music,  home  economics.  Delightful  home  atmos¬ 
phere.  Situated  near  Music  and  Art  centres. 

Special  finishing  courses  offered. 

Miss  KATE  L.  SPAIDS,  Principal 

aUS  MIcISs—  ■•silevard _ CMICSaO,  ILLINOIS 


Known  for  Character  BniliilnK— £xce/«  in 
Strength  of  Faculty 
High  Standard* 

Quality  of  Boy* 

Caro  and  P*r*onal  Attention 

Complete  equipment — four  modern  buildings— with  gymna¬ 
sium  and  ample  athletic  field.  Morgan  Park  has  a  notable 
record  in  preparing  boys  cleanly  and  thoroughly  for  College, 
Technical  School  and  Business.  Home  life  with  Military 
Features  for  development  and  care  of  boys.  Altmbers  oj 
faculty  live  and  eat  with  boys.  Delightful,  healthy  location, 
14  miles  from  Chicago.  Lower  Schooffor  Small  Boys.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  catalogue  and  interesting  booklet,  “Results 
with  Boys.”  Morgan  Park,  III.  Box  12. 


Illinois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  104. 

nr  TTflII  College  preparatory  for  girls.  Junior  College  for 
ly  QcLU  youQg  women.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smith, 
ir,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Art,  music,  expression, 
Stic  science.  Christian  school  with  home  care  and  country 
ooment.  For  further  information  write  to  the  Principal, 

Miss  Frances  L.  Hughes. 


Ilunois,  Bloomington,  Box  L. 


pioas  Intercollegiate  Debate  and  Oratory. 


Ohio 


California 


Ohio,  Oberlin,  Box  E. 

Ol^rlin  Academy 

Kigliteen  instructors.  Thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  any 
college  or  ^entihc  school.  New  Gymnasium,  new  Library,  new 
Cliapel.  Expenses,  $200  to  $325.  Eightieth  year  begins  ^ptember 
25,1912.  For  catalogue  apply  to  John  F.  Peck,  Principal. 


Suburbs  o$  Oakland,  California 
The  only  Woman*s  College  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Chartered  188$.  Near  two 
great  nniversities.  Ideal  climate  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Entrance  and  graduation 
requirements  equivalent  to  those  of  Stan* 
ford  Univenity  and  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Laboratories  for  Kience  with 
modem  equipment  Excellentopportunities 
for  home  economics,  library  study,  music 
and  art  Modern  gymnasium.  Special 
care  for  health  of  students;  out-doorlife. 
Christian  influences;  undenominational. 
President  LuellaClay  Carson.  A.M..LL.D. 
For  catalogue  address  Registrar. 

Mills  College  P.  O..  California. 


Ohio,  Germantown  (near  I>aytonL  Box  73. 

Miami  MUitary  Institute 

degrees.  Individual  instruction  and  personal  care.  Selected  class 
of  boys.  Commandant  U.  S.  Army  Officer.  Modem  Buildings. 
Gymnasium.  Athletics.  Write  for  catalog. 

Orvon  Graff  Brown,  President. 


Ohio,  Cincinnati.  Clifton,  Evanswood,  Box  B, 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School 

High  Class  Boarding  and  Day,  School  for  Girls.  Pi 
Advanced  Departments.  Music,  Art,  Languages,  T 
Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  A.  M.,\ 

.  Miss  M.  F.  Smith,  / 


Ohio,  Auttinburg. 

Grand  River  Institute 

Thorough  work.  Home  surroundings.  Ideal  location.  Academic, 
Normal,  Music,  Art  Courses.  Board,  room  and  tuition  only  $175 
per  yttlr.  Large  endowment  makes  this  possible. 
_ Address  E.  W.  Hamblin,  Principal. 


dumnock  Schod 


Ohio,  Toledo,  2339  Ashland  Avenue. 

The  Law  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 

A  broad  education,  a  profession  or  livelihood  and  a  preparation 
for  domestic  life.  No  failures. 

_ Mary  E.  Law,  M.  D.,  Principal. 


For  Girls.  Los  Angeles,  California 
IMb  year  opens  Sept.  Wth.  Two  regular  i 
MtWI  courses:  Acaihuiic,  4  years.  Exprussion,  \  |f  f 

1  years  Strong  Music  and  Art  Depart-  ^  17^ 

BMnIs.  Special  students  accepted.  Individual  allention. 
Sludeots  greatly  benefited  and  splendid  results  obtained  by 
the  thorough  training  given  In  expression  work.  Beautiful 
grounds  tnd  buildings.  An  Ideal  school  for  Eastern  girls.ihe 
delightful  climate  allowing  outdoor  life  all  the  year.  Bas¬ 
ketball.  tennis,  horseback  riding.  Oymnaslum.  Send 
k  for  catalogue.  Mention  couraea  desired.  Address 
‘  “  . . 


High  grade.  Cc-educational.  A  select 
GUXlCgC  student  bod^  strong  faculty .  Newbuild- 
’  equipped.  Collegiate,  Domestic  Science,  Academic, 
mercial,  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  and  Physical  Training 
(ISO  for  board  and  tuition.  Catalogue. 

P.  W.  McRevnolds,  Prest . 


IftOO  Hoath  Figueroa  Street 


California,  Pasadena,  Dept.  H. 


Ohio,  Oberlin,  Drawer  AB. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Miss  B.  E.  Montgomery,  President  Ohio  Kindergarten  Assodatiqn, 
Principal.  Courses  in  Oberlin  College,  possible.  19th  year  begins 
Sept.  2Sth,  1912.  For  catalogue  address 

Secubtary  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association. 


c”iJi!lte.*“*'’“"‘  All  Winter 

'or  GiRiji.  23rd  year.  Certificates  admit 
Art,  Music,  Gymnasium,  Tennis,  Riding, 
lin. 

Anna  B.  Orton,  Principal. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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BLimrrL  scbbocmdiiigs 


mowa; 

f  iradu-lte 

UmildmKs 
fng.  Kin 


TbF  flm  atm  of  this  srhool  ta  u>  prepa 
tor  colleKe  work.  95  per  cent,  of  our  ■ 
lege  or  technical  school.  Its  deslral 


boys  thoroughly 
uluates  enter  col- 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC,  established  ise? 


Instracts.  trains  and  edncates  after  the  best  methods  of  ForemMt 
Earopean  Coaservatoites.  FaoUty  — aarpagied. 

ELOCUTION  MUSIC  LANGUAGES 

Liocatton  Ideal.  Day  and  resident  students  may  enter  at  any 
time,  Illostrated  Catalogne  FREE, 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  DIRECTRESS 
Highland  Avsnua,  Oak  StrMtand  Bunwt  Avemia,  CincinMtl,  Ohio 


COLLEGE 

ygr-WOAVEN 

Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges. 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful  stu¬ 
dents.  Faculty  of  capable  men  and  women; 
comprehensive  curriculum ;  definite  religious 
influence.  350  beautiful  acres;  campus,  farm, 
garden.  Perfect  sanitary  conditions.  Music 
and  Art  Departments  of  special  brilliance. 
.Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics;  Gym¬ 
nasium.  (One  hour  from  Cincinnati.) 

iUuBtratmd  literatarm  mh#  on  roqnmot 
fiRA.NT  A.  M.,  O.  !».,  Pr^tMoNt 

HART  A.  HAWTER,  A.  H.,  UtC  D.,  Uetm 

Box  t%.  Oxford.  O. 


DOES  YOUR  SON  NEED  , 

Persomml  Supervision? 

Does  he  need  men  teachers— his 
mentality  awakened,  his  body  developed,  ^ 


WENTWORTH 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

reaches  boys  whom  the  ordina^  day  school  does 
not  interest.  Prepares  for  Universities,  National 
Academies,  or  Life.  Government  Supervision.  In¬ 
fantry,  Artillery  and  Cavalry.  System  of  Ath¬ 
letics  reaches  every  student.  Manual  training, 
^parate  department  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Lo¬ 
cation  midway  between  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
north  and  the  enervating  warmth  of  the  south. 
43  minutes  from  Kansas  City.  For  catalog  write 


Forest  Park  University 


St  Loots,  Mo.  52nd  year.  Collegeand  Preparatory.  Certlllcate 
admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke  and  all  Co-Ed.  uni¬ 
versities.  College  of  Muslr,  E.  R.  KROEGER,  Dir. ;  Nobdstbom- 
Cabitr,  PMrr;  Oallowat,  Pi/r  Oremn  Violin.  Expression.  Art. 
Domestic  Science  orttb  diploma.  Year,  $300.  StmiiBB  School 
or  Music.  Pres.,  AX?iA  8XEED  CAIRNS. 


University  School 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Recogmztd  hy  LeaJimg  Eastern  Colleges  as  One 
of  the  Best  RrepartUory  Schools  m  the  Conntry. 
For  oducational  purposes  and  not  for  profit. 


Onest  residence  section  of  the  dty,  and  Its  complete 
equipment  make  this  school  decidedly  different  from  the 
ususl  city  boarding  school. 

Manual  training  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
and  develops  concentration.  Strong  faculty  of  experta. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  seven-acre  athletic  ffcld, 
bowling  alleys.  Each  boy  has  his  own  room  in  ths 
dormitory. 

Our  school  la  certainly  well  worth  investigating.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
t  HAEKT  A.  PETSU,  Principal,  TOIS  Hoagh  Avs. 


Uhio,  Berea,  75  Seminary  .Si. 

German  Wallace  CoUege 

Courses  preparinff  for  junior  year  professional  or  technical  schook 
Modem  UngruARes  a  specialty.  Cleveland  12  miles.  Modem  donii* 
tones.  New  Kfusic  and  Cym.  llldRs.,  1912.  Tuition,  board,  roots, 
36  weeks,  fl60  up.  Arthur  L.  HRP..si.trii,  Pres. 


Missouri  Military  Acadcmjsi 


A  thoroughly  modem  military  home  school.  Univ 
or  Business  Preparstory.  School  work  of  highest  orte 
Fine  equipment,  beautiful  esmpua,  delightful  situs 
healthful  climate  all  year  round.  Military  and  at 


1 
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Missouri—  Con  tinned 


f 


Kemper  Military  School 


Boonvllle, 

Missoart 


When  looking  for  a  good  Investment  you,  of  course,  choose  with  Judicious  care. 
Education  Is  a  good  Investment  When  you  select  a  school  for  your  boy,  choose  with 
the  same  Judicious  care.  See  if  Kcaaecr  is  not  Just  what  you  want  “  Best  pre¬ 
paratory  school  in  Middle  West.”  A  teacher  to  every  ten  boys.  Modem  buildings 
and  extensive  grounds.  Thoroughly  equipped  Manual  Training  Shop.  Business 
Course.  All  forms  of  athletics.  Fine  gymnasium.  Active  army  officer  detailed. 
Bated  Class  “A”  by  War  Department  (tthyear.  For  catalogue  address 
_ Cel.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Bapt.  TBQ  td  St,  Beonville,  Mo. _ 


- i  liissot'Ki,  Fayette. 

I  iHoward-Payne  CoUege 

*  % '.raduAtes  enter  the  junior  year  of  “A”  grade  colleges.  Three 

_  1  -idinp- spl.  ndid  gjmnasium— outdoor  sports— New  MO, 000  build- 

Sng  Fine  Arts— Music,  Art  and  Oratory.  Tuition  for  the  year,  $260. 
^  I  For  catalog  address  H.  Ki.  Stout,  l*resident. 

- 


Missouki,  Nevaaa. 

FOR  WOMKN.  Junior  College  and  Col- 
Wttcjr  V/UUC^C  Prepar^op'  Courses.  Character-build- 

ins  empliasized.  Domestic  ^Science  with  diploma.  Music  (H.  M. 
degree).  Art,  Expression  and  Business  Courses.  Ideal  Christian 
home.  Outdoor  sports.  Reasonable  rates.  For  catalot^e  address 
_  _ Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockaku,  President  and  Founder. 


South  Carolina 


Porter 

Militaryii 

ij&ademy 


Sarlesion 


Converse  College 

FOR  WOMEN 


In  this  standard  college  will  be  found  all  the 
elements  that  should  appeal  to  ambitious  pupils  and 
careful  parents.  Modem,  thorough  ana  efficient 
instruction.  Select  social  environment.  Pleasant 
associations.  Home  atmosphere. 

Delightful  location,  800  feet  above  sea  level, 
35  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  a  section 
famed  for  its  healthfulness  and  scenic  beauty. 

No  preparatory  draartment.  AH  college  depart¬ 
ments.  Especially  efficient  courses  in  Music  and 
Art.  Booklet  and  full  information  on  request. 

ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D.,  President 

L_  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 


:y  The  MHitary  College  of  Sooth  Carolina 

/  CharlefttoB*  O. 

/  FoQDded  1843.  An  old  aod  dittiagoithed  collie.  Ideal 
Southern  location.  Mild  climate  allows  open  air  work  all 
the  year.  Modem  botldioKs;  splendid  equipment.  Expert 
faculty  of  lone  traininc  and  experience.  Government  rating, 
**Class  A.**  Full  courses  leadinc  to  B.  S.  and  C.  E.  oeRrees. 
Minimum  a^e  for  admission,  16  years.  Expenses,  $332^no 
extras.  Catalogue  on  request.  Address 

COliONEL  O.  SaperlBiendowt. 


hfc.  And 

and  better !  An  unusun)  *  ^  ^ 

F»ctloii  of  highest  schoUstic 
pKpnration  with  stronffest  in* 
centfves  to  ChrittUn  manhood. 

College  or  business  training— I  Jin*  -1  1 

pwees.  Science.  History.  Music,  1 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Commercial  Courses. 

Eleven  large,  well-kept  buildings.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  and  atliletic  held.  Mild  cH- 
niate.  Outdoor  sports  all  the  year.  Board. 

^Ition.  etc..  Jl-W.  Two  from  one  Csmily,  WSO. 

Srhool,  separate  dormitor)’,  for  boys 
4  in  to  14.  Write  for  cat^ogue. 

Eev.WUUrMlUhell.B.D.,>eetor.BoxB,Ch*rUaton,8.0. 


Orowth 

Oontinuoas 


Kindly  mention  Everj’body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  vrsiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTOR! 


Culver  Trains  Boys  to  Become  Physically  Strong  and  Self-Reliant  Men 

The  Culver  idea  is  physical  soundness  and  moral  stability  first,  and  to  this  founda¬ 
tion  to  add  sound  scholastic  training  and  correct  habits.  It  backs  this  idea  with  a 
splendid  record  of  achievement,  and  an  equipment  both  military  and  scholastic,  un¬ 
excelled  in  any  private  school  in  this  country.  “Culver  has  been  designated  for  six 
years  as  a  Distinguished  Institution  and  well  deserves  the  honor.’’— U.S.  War  Dept. 
Handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 


gliVlg 


THE  PRINCIPAL 


MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Culver,  Indiana 


I 


HOWE  SCHOOL 

Endowed 

Howe,  Indiana 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 


Every  Boy  Recite* 

Every  Lesson 

Evjry  Day 

Gndiiates  admitted  to  leadinir  colleges 
on  certificate. 

Estate  of  150  acres.  •  Fine  Buildings. 
Tboroueh  sanitation. 

Healthful  couatr>'  life.  All  athletic 
sports.  Beautiful  lakes. 

Separate  School 

for  Younger  Boy* 

For  niustrateii  catalogue  address 

The  IWe.  J.  U.  McKenzie.  L.  H.  D..  Rector.  Box  219 

Indiana,  Induinapolis,  137  E.  Ohio  Street. 

Indiana  I^ntal  College 

OSen  a  splendid  opportunity  for  youncmen  and  women  to  prepare 
themselves  tor  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Tuition  and  livin*  expenses 
extremely  moderate.  I'ull  >  years’  course,  coverins  every  branch. 
Competent  faculty.  Excellent  clinical  facilities.  Seild  for  catalog. 


Indiana,  Indianairolis,  3055  North  Meridian  Street. 

Miss  Landers’  School  for  Girls  y^ri": 

dpal  of  Knickerbacker  Hall,  has  opened  a  Home  School  for  a  limit^ 
number  of  girls.  Preparatory  and  general  courses.  Special  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music  and  Luguages.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Address  Mis.s  Julia  E.  Landers. 

Indiana,  Angola,  516  So.  Uarlins  St. 

Tri-State  College 

No  entrance  examinations.  Enter  any  time.  5165  pays  tuition, 
board,  furnished  room  for  46  weeks.  If  you  lave  been  out  of 
school  for  some  time,  just  the  place  for  you. 


Jttdor  pall 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Qiris 

1504  N.  Meridian  St..  Indianapolis,  lad. 

Day  School,  160  pupils;  Boarding  pupils,  30. 
Residences,  School  Building  and  Senior  House 
under  one  roof.  Modern  equipment  through* 
out.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Academic 
courses  for  pupils  not  going  to  collie.  Music, 
Art,  Voice  Culture,  Household  Science.  Na¬ 
tive  French  and  German  Teachers.  Bible 
study  in  all  departments.  Eleventh  year 
opens  September  18. 

Miss  FRCDONIA  ALLKN,  rk  B.  (OwmU),  Prt.. 


Miscellaneous 


I  ALVIENE  SCHOOL  OF 

I/OJS-shgeMS 

Dramatic  Arts.  Musical  Comedy  Sta0pOanc  '‘x 


20th  year  at  this  address.  For  infbnnatioo  and  Illustrated  HooUrj 


House,  29d  Street  and  8th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Our  Students  Stock  Company  assure  Practical  Training  and  New  Ytd 
Appearances  and  Ei^atfeiuents.  Such  celebrities  as  Adelaide  ThuislB 
Isertntde  Hoffmann,  Paiuine  Chase,  May  Buckley.  Lauretta  Taylor,  Bane 
('•ilmore.  Mile.  Dazie  and  Wn  others  tauf^bt  by  Mr.  Alviene. 

Michigan,  Detroit,  371  Hubbard  Avenue. 

THa  pAAdI  OtTiaaI  stammering  HABIT  permaneiA 
luC  KccQ  ^nOOl  corrected  in  aix  weeks.  Don’t  let  tte 
distressioff  habit  grow  on  you.  Most  scientific  and 
method  ever  de!n6M.  Endorsed  by  highest  authorities. 
and  adults  in  separate  classes.  Ont  week’s  free  trial  to 
Write  today  for  booklet. 


The  advertisements  in  Evco’body's  Magasinc  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Board  tod  furoiahed  room.  11.70  to  12.75  per  m*eek. 


e.%  STAMMER 

attend  do  school  tfll  yoa  hear  from  ne.  Largest  scbocd 
In  the  wofld.  employinf  the  adranced  natural  method  for 
the  cure  of  sUmmerina»  stutterinffi  etc*  No  sinir-sooginf 
or  time«beatintr.  If  let  run,  tUmroerinf  will  wreck  your 
life's  happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  1  cured 
myself  and  thousands  of  others  by  my  method  and  can  cure 
you.  BeautifulSS  page  book  and  Special  Rate  sent  FREE. 
iMWbHUarS,  hm.,  Im.,  Sl^Fkitlt.,  lliiniDi,Wfc 


The  Bond  House 
for  the 

Conservative  Investor 

The  conservative  investor 
used  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
moderate  income  afforded  by 
bonds  yielding  3  to  4  per  cent. 
In  these  days  a  higher  income 
with  equal  safety  is  not  only 
desirable  but  attainable 
through  the  service  of  the 
representative  American  bond 
house. 

Among  the  attractive  securi¬ 
ties  that  appeal  to  thrifty  men 
and  women  as  sound  and 
profitable  are  the  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  of  public  service 
corporations,  yielding  5  to  6 
per  cent.  The  marvelous  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  country  in 
i;pcent  years  has  given  partic¬ 
ular  value  to  bonds  of  this 
character.  -  ; 

The  service  of  E.  H.  Rollins 
&  Sons  is  essentially  for 
conservative  investors. 

All  bonds  we  buy  are  first 
thoroughly  investigated.  We 
make  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  proposition  back  of 
the  bonds.  If  it  measures 
up  to  the  Rollins  standard, 
we  purchase  the  entire  bond 
issue  outright,  and  offer  the 
bonds  to  our  clients  at  a 
moderate  profit. 

When  you  are  looking  for  in¬ 
vestment  bonds— public  service, 
railroad  or  municipal — that  will 
assure  you  a  satisfactory  income, 
communicate  with  us. 

The  July  number  of  the  Rollins 
Magazine  will  be  sent  free  to 
investors  on  request.  Also  ask 
for  circular  No.  568. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Founded  1876 

INVESTMENT  BONDS 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Denver 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeies 
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fKAHN^ 

Buildins 

Products, 


-away  with  suspenders  and  belli 


Adopt  the  only  practical 

and  hygienic  way  of  holding  your 

trouser*  up. 

Suspenders  are  uncomfortable — ungainly 
— they  drag— they  make  men  stoop — they 
make  them  round  shouldoed— they  tear 
off  buttons. 

Beks  are  stiff— binding  and  unheahhful. 

WEAR 


A  Liquid  Cement  Coating  for  8 
Stucco,  Concrete  and  Brick  ^ 

APPUED  WITH  A  BRUSH  ^ 

U  niform  in  color  results.  Absolutely  dampproof.  Pre-  8 
vents  mould  and  dampness  reaching  inside.  Weather  ^ 
resisting.  Does  not  chip  off,  crack  or  peel  like  paint.  ^ 
Becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  the  wall,  sealiiw  all  & 
pores  and  filling  hair  cracks,  giving  an  artistic  flat  fmish  ^ 
as  hard  as  flint.  Adds  to  external  beauty  and  durability  ^ 
of  buildings.  Stone-Tex  is  furnished  in  various  colors.  ^ 

A  Frmm  Stone-Tex  Ce/#r  Card  end  vafunble  sug-  ^ 

rmm  If  ^-Hte  about  your  building .  ^ 


Stanford  “HIP-FFT 


The  invisible  trousers  supporter  entirely  eliminates  suspenders  aif 
belts— gives  perfect  comfort— perfect  neatness— perfect  bodily  fra- 
dom  at  all  times,  under  all  drcumstances.  Can’t  slip.  Can’t 
Can’t  work  out  of  adjustment.  Takes  all  weight  aiul  pressure  of 
the  shoulders.  Has  elastic  over  hip*  and  back— yields  to  even 
movement— pressure  gentle  and  evenly  distributed;  acu  as  aa  ak 
dominal  support.  Sanitary — cool — serviceable. 

Thousands  in  use,  wU  giving  perfect  satisfaction— no  boy  or  ibm' 
will  wear  suspenders  or  beltt  after  wearing  a  “Hip-Fit.”  If  yowi 
tailor  or  doalnr  cannot  supply  yon,  send  waist  measure  takas- 
oomfortskbly  above  bips  under  trousers,  accompanied  by 
money  order  tor  Si,  and  we  -srill  promptly  fill  your  order. 

Satisfaction  CaaranteeJ 
or  Money  Refunded 

For  men  srith  large  protruding  abdowa 
requiring  more  than  ordinary  supporLi 
I,  we  make  a  combination  trouser  ass' 

stomach  supporter.  Price  |1.M. 


gestioas  if  you  write  about  your  building . 


TRUSSED  CONCRHE  STEEL  CO. 

434  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


Dampprooftng».Watefpcooftngs.Technicnl  Paints 


43,970  AppointmenU  ^  y  cirfi  Syrte  ^ 

*  ing  the  past  year.  Excrilent  opiaa 

tuaities  for  young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  thousands  of  iwfsia 
who  pass  these  examinations  and  a  large  share  of  mem  receive  appointmos 
to  life  pofitioos  at  tt4o  to  I15D0  a  year.  If  you  desire  a  positioB  01  this  Uai 
write  for  our  Civil  Sendee  Anaouacement,  containing  full  information  about al 
government  examinations  and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Serrfa 

Commissios.  CM.UUIM  COIIESPNKME  CIILESE,  WUIINTN.  t  C 


To  Our  Readers: 

“^OU  can  have  money  to  spare  if  you  have  time  to  spare.  A  week, 
a  day,  a  month.  Doesn’t  matter  how  much  or  how  little.  Turn 
your  time  into  dollars.  We  want  representatives  for  EVERYBODY’S 
everywhere.  The  work  is  easy  and  attractive.  The  compensation 
decidedly  liberal.  Why  not  work  ior  yourself  some  of  the  time? 

Commissions,  monthly  salaries  and  special  cash  prizes  are  offered. 

It  cost  nothing  to  try.  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars.  Many  who  started  in  work¬ 
ing  only  during  their  spare  time  now  do  nothing  else  but  represent  EVERYBODY’S. 
It  pays  them.  It  will  pay  yop.  Write  and  find  out  about  it.  Address 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  The  Ridgway  Company,  New  York  City 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  ooortd  of  forty  leMoni  In  the  hietoi  y«  form,  ttmc- 
tore,  and  writing  of  the  flbtrt^gfrj  tanght  by  «•  B«rg 
Km«w«4b,  l4N«r,  Llpfls—tt**  ■sfasls^. 

$S(^pQ^  cataloffut /r^»  Write  to^daw* 

T*h«  lloHiO  <'erro«|Mifi<IOHre  School 
!!•  B«m»  PlaM,  BprtefrMA  Mmm, 

THERE’S  MONEY  IN  FARMING 

Complsle  Home  Study  Coutms  In  AgrtMltuiw,  ■•tIIcbI* 
twc  and  raUted  brancnn  under  Dr.  Braafce  ot  the  Maaei 
ijilMlIanl  Callefe  and  other  eminent  teachera. 

KO-p0ffe  eaieUooue  fret.  Write  todof/. 

Thi  Imm  CwtmimImm  SckMl,  D«M-  473,  ■«*!. 


STUDY  I  mil  at  Home 

Beoomo  I  MSllH  Legal 
mLawyer  ■  ■  Diploma 

Vemeke  your  hmne  a  unirerslTy.  l^eadlns  Correapondence  Law  CoufM 
h  Aaerica— recognUed  by  resident  colleges.  New  text,  specially  prepared  by 
HOeaat  and  Cniv.  law  Khool  teachers.  We  guarantee  to  coach  free  any 
I^Atdnate hiling to  pass  bar  examination.  Special  Business  Law-Courses 
LcfaUy  trained  men  always  succeed.**  Over  10,000  atudenu  enroUed. 
Begin  now.  Kasy  terms.  Catalog  and  Particulara  Fraa. 

USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY*  Box  iai7  Chicago,  OS 


^RNTOWfL 

AOVlfe^ 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  It.  You  can 
earn  $20.00  to  $125.00  or  more  per  week,  as  illus¬ 
trator  or  cartoonist.  My  {wactical  system  of  per¬ 
sonal  individual  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your 
talent.  Fifteen  years'  succewful  work  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you. 
Sen«l  me  your  sketch  of  President  Taft  with  6c. 
in  stamps  and  1  will  send  )rou  a  test  lesson  plate, 
also  couectioa  of  drawings  showing  possibilities 
for  YOU. 

THE  UNDON  SCHOOLof  nhu^ting  a>d 

14M  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  O.  Cartonnilg 


^  1  sonal  individual  lessons  by  m 
talent.  Fifteen  years'  succes 
l'  ta  papers  and  magazines  qualif 

R  \.  //  V  ^  Sen«l  me  your  sketch  of  Pre« 

W  in  stamps  and  1  will  send  jrot 

I  also  coflectioa  of  drawings  s 

VsTT  '“xou. 

THE  UNDON  SCHOO 

IIM  Schofield  BldK.,CleveIa 

STUDY  Hiah-Grade 
■  ja  a Rg  Instruction  by 
nlw  Corrospondonco 

"  *  Prepares  for  the  bar.  Three 
Course^  CoUece,  Post-Graduate  and  Business 
Law.  Twentiet  h  year.  Classes  begin  each 
month.  Send  for  catalog  giving  rules  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  bar  of  the  several  states. 

Ckkaf*  CMTcspoodcBce  Sckool  tl  Law 

SS3  Ksspcr  BUck.  Chksgo 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 


THSrg  ALL  WE  WAhT  TO  EhOW 
Now,  we  wHI  net  give  you  any  grand  priM 
—or  a  lot  of  free  staff  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rieh  la  a  week. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
meney.  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  ceuts 
in  stamps  for  yertfolle  ef  earteens  and  sample 
letaea  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

TN(  W.  L  EVA^  SCNOOl  Of  CARTOOflINO 
333  UH  BUi..  aevfUii$.  0. 

Learn  at  Home 

Graduate  correspondence  students  most 
toccessful  at  bar  examination.  Cover 
nme  ground  as  HriyriyI,  MickigRo 
and  otberbiglawcolleges.  GuRTRntee 
to  coach  free,  students  falling  to  pass  bar 
examination.  ScholRnhips  Rre  now 
open.  Scholarship  students  pay  only  for 
text  and  posuge.  Write  todny  for  catalog. 
lOBY.  Martian 
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The  Way  of  Ambition 

is  a  new  and  powerful  serial  by  that  English  Master 
of  Fiction,  Robert  Hichens  (Author  of  the  Garden  of 
Allah).  It  begins  in  the  July  number  of  . 

The  Delineator 

It  is  the  biggest  thing  Hichens  has  yet  done,  and  that’s  saying 
something. 

It  displays  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  soul  of  a  woman  who  longs 
for  a  success  beyond  her  powers.  Rich,  well-bom  and  of  assured 
position,  Charmian  Mansfield’s  experiences  act  as  a  purifying 
fire  through  which  the  real  gold  in  her  character  is  revealed. 

This  tremendous  and  uplifting  study  is  written  as  only  Hichens 
could  write  it 

Then  there’s  another  of  William  Hard’s  stirring  series  regarding  the  legal 
status  of  women.  This  one  is  called  “The  Protected  Wives  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.’’  That  word  “  Protected  “  is  one  of  Mr.  Hard’s  litde  jokes.  But  the 
facts  he ‘exposes  are  certainly  no  jokes.  No  man  or  woman  of  any 
prominence  should  dare  to  miss  Mr.  Hard’s  articles. 

Then  turn  to  the  beautiful  picture  in  full  colors,  “The  American  Flag,” 
from  a  painting  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Woolf.  It  touches  the  July  heart  all  right 
As  a  patriotic  companion  to  this,  the  poem  “When  the  Fourth  Comes 
Round,”  by  Laura  Ripley  Shephard,  will  give  you  a  little  gulp  in  the 
throat  as  you  read  it  Still,  read  it  is  our  advice. 

There  are  lots  of  other  splendid  literary  features, 
special  articles,  household  helps,  etc. 

And,  of  course,  the  latest  and  finest  fashion  illustrations  and  designs  that 
are  obtainable  an}rwhere  in  the  world.  Some  in  full  colors.  You  will 
certainly  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  July  number  of 

The  Delineator 

IS  Cents  a  Copy  s  s  s  $l.SO  a  Yesur 


THE  BUHERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Butterick  Bidlding,  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  Big  Fiction  Number 


You  remember  that  little  French  gem  that  took  the  literary  world  by  storm  some 
time  ago — “  Marie  Claire,”  by  Marguerite  Audoux.  Well,  you  will  find  in  the 
August  Everybody’s  the  first  thing  she  has  published  since  her  epoch-making 
book.  Three  delicate,  atmospheric,  little  sketches  in  her  wonderfully  simple  style 
that  sparkle  in  the  memory  like  thought-crystals.  Wonderfully  illustrated  in 
full  colors. 

In  “Old  Mammy  Cruel”  Maximilian  Foster  has  written  a  story  you  might  sin¬ 
cerely  call  a  little  masterpiece.  Th€re’s  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Stevenson  in 
its  weird,  haunting  suspense.  The  circumstances  which  prompt  the  poor  old 
woman’s  misunderstood  labors  and  the  true  reasons  for  her  seeming  miserliness 
are  touching  in  the  extreme. 

Very  far  removed  from  the  pathetic  is  Julian  Street’s  “Oh,  You  Babylon!”  A 
genuinely  funny  account  of  the  popular  Cabaret.  As  usual  more  than  a  few 
words  of  wisdom  underlie  this  writer’s  humorous  “indictment.”  (With  colored 
illustrations.) 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton  has  written  a  delightful  story  quite  in  the  vein  that  he 
has  fortunately  made  his  own.  This  one,  “Miss  Atwood’s  Bird  Bath,”  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  golf-links  love-story,  full  of  fanciful  charm  and  romance. 

Montague  Glass,  the  famous  creator  of  “  Potash  and  Perlmutter,”  has  for  the  nonce 
left  the  cloak  and  suit  business  and  taken  a  flight  into  the  realm  of  the  Judiciary. 
He  has  written  an  intensely  amusing  story  called  “The  Ends  of  Injustice,” 
showing  once  more  that  Law  and  Justice  are  at  best  only  step-sisters. 

Who  is  there  that  hasn’t  read  or  heard  of  “  Mother,”  by  Kathleen  Norris  ?  If 
there  be  one  such,  let  him  (it  must  be  a  man)  not  miss  that  author’s  “S  is  for 
Shiftless  Susanna.”  A  mighty  clever  and  whimsical  yarn  with  a  twist  to  it.  Il¬ 
lustrated  in  color. 

Did  you  ever  know  that  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  prose?  Read 
“The  Last  Camp,”  and  you’ll  see  why  we  jumped  at  it.  A  really  remarkable 
narrative  poem. 

Then  in  addition  to  this  most  unusual  quantity  and  quality  of  Fiction  there’s 
a  great  big  two-part  article  dealing  with  the  Panama  Canal.  One  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  element  that  helped  build  it.  The  other  on  the  effect  the  Canal  will  have 
on  Commerce  and  Civilization.  A  very  thorough  and  exhaustive  piece  of  writing. 
Beautifully  illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

If  we  ever  allowed  ourselves  to  feel  contentedly  satisfied  with  an  issue  it  would 
be  with  this  big  midsummer  August  number  of 
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On  all  news-stands 


Kindiy  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


(1)  — Has  this  car  every  essential  for  power,  endurance,  safety, 

ease  and  low  upkeep? 

(2)  — Does  it  offer  a  “completeness”  that  includes  every  added 

convenience  of  proven  merit? 

(3)  — Do  present  owners  regard  it  highly  enough  to  make  a 

second  purchase? 


When  you  make  this  searching  inquiry  into 
the  Inter-State,  you  may  dismiss  cars  of  lower 
and  equal  price  and  rest  your  comparison  with 
cars  of  higher  cost. 

Year  after  year  thinking  men  and  women 
have  chosen  the  Inter-State  because  they  de¬ 
manded  a  distinctive  difference  in  their  cars. 

At  the  outset  the  beauty  and  exquisite  grace 
of  the  Inter-State  body  design  has  signalized 
the  most  of  refinement  and  comfort. 

They  have  compared  most  favorably  the  long 
stroke  enbloc  motor  and  multiple  disc,  cork  in¬ 
sert  clutch  with  similar  parts  of  costlier  cars. 

They  have  encountered  in  the  Inter-State  an 
electrical  starter  that  actually  cranked  the  car 
every  time  without  trouble  or  annoyance. 


In  many  instances  they  have  turned  their  se¬ 
lection  to  the  Inter-State  because  other  cars 
lacked  this  one  vital  convenience  for  their 
comfort. 

They  were  confronted  with  the  Inter-State 
equipment,  including  electric  lights,  automatic 
tire  pump,  top,  windshield,  speedometer,  gaso¬ 
line  gauge,  36-inch  wheels,  demountable  tires, 
etc. 

And  they  stood  aghast  at  a  price  of  $2.400 — 
less  than  half  what  they  considered  sufficient 
to  produce  such  a  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  purchase  of  the  Inter-State  by  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  afford  more  proves  that  they  can 
not  buy  better — and  we  believe  beyond  a  doubt 
they  have  chosen  carefully  and  wisely. 

You  should  send  for  the  Inter-State  litera¬ 
ture  to-day  that  you,  too,  may  consider  this  car 
of  distinctive  difference. 


THE  INTER-STATE  AUTOMOBILE  CO..  101  First  Street.  MUNCIE,  IND. 

Boston  Branch :  153  Massachusetts  Avenue  Omaha  Branch :  310  South  18th  Street 
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Are  you  one  of  those 
who  have  intended  to 
but  have  not? 

5INCE  January,  when  the  discovery  of  the  new, 

I  vegetable  cooking  product  was  announced,  many 
statements  have  been  made  regarding  its  remark¬ 
able  superiority. 

Some  women  could  not  believe  them — said  it  seemed 
impossible.  But  there  were  thousands  of  others  who 
were  so  interested  that  they  purchased  a  package  of  Crisco 
and  tried  it. 

These  women  now  know  that  it  does  give  a  finer,  richer 
cake  than  does  butter;  that  Crisco  pastry  is  tenderer  and 
more  easily  digested;  that  their  fried  foods  are  the  best 
they  ever  have  eaten. 

This  announcement  is  addressed  especially  to  you  who 
may  not  have  given  Crisco  a  chance  to  show  what  it 
will  do*. 

Try  it  for  frying  potatoes,  making  pie  crust  and  making 
cake. 

These  three  experiments  will  show  you  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  Crisco  is. 

Do  not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Order  your  first  package 
today. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  ciodnoati. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  summer  dining  room  cooled  by  fresh, 
stirring  air,  with  buzzing  flies  banished 
by  cool,  sweeping  breezes — that  can  be 
your  dining  room  with  a 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


The  G-E  8-inch  Oscillating  Fan 
Is  just  right  for  homes  and  small 
offices.  It  is  the  only  small  swing¬ 
ing  fan  you  can  buy.  Its  gentle, 
side-to-side  motion  brings  cool  com¬ 
fort  to  every  part  of  the  room. 

Attached  to  a  lamp  socket,  the 
swinging  breezes  of  this  G-E  Oscil¬ 
lating  Fan  add  the  zest  of  coolness 
to  summer’s  pleasures  and  summer’s 
work  at  a  cost  for  electricity  of 


Less  Than  a  Cent  for  Four  Hours. 


By  day  they  drive  out  the  close, 
sultry  air,  and  let  in  the  freshness 
and  purity  of  outdoors.  By  night 
they  bring  the  coolness  that  means 
refreshing  sleep. 

And  with  a  G-E  Fan, 
all  this  summer  comfort 


requires  less  electricity  than  ai 
ordinary  16-candle-power  light.  j 
G-E  Fans  last  a  lifetime.  Thn| 
are  smooth-running,  quiet  and  clean* 
— no  oily  parts  are  exposed  to  catdi 
dust. 

Make  your  home  folks  comion- 
able  allsummer  longwith  aG-E£kt- 
trie  Fan.  G-E  Fans  are  made  in  find 
as  well  as  oscillating  types  and  in  many '' 
sizes  and  styles — for  homes,  office, 
stores  and  factories.  But  whatew, 

size  or  style  you  get,  be  sure  it  bean 

.  1_  ^  _  1  _  _  1_ 


the  G-E  trade  mark.  i 

Electric  thopa,  stores  carrying  eltcni- ' 
cal  goods  or  any  lighting  company  a 
supply  you. 

"The  Twitch  of  a  Switch” 
illustrates  many  new  and  inexpensive  wim 
ol  making  electricity  save  housework  m 
servant  troubles. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY; 

The  World's  Largest  Electrical  Manulaciurer  I 

(Dept.  25  C)  Schenectady,  New  York  | 


The  Guarantee  of  ExcelltMt 
on  Goods  Electrical.  1 


WfPI  This  trade  mark  insures  rsla 
Mf/  bllity  in^inythinK  that  genersia 
transmits  or  utilises  electrichr.k 
protects  you  on  house-wiring  nt- 
terials,  it  is  on  all  Edison  lamps,  and  it  id» 
tifies  the  most  highly  perfected  electric  Ir 
irons,  fans,  cooking  devices,  smali  and  Itip 
motors  and  apparatus. 


X  Everybody’S  Almanack  >/- July  § 


X  JULY  hath  31  days  i?y  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 

X  ,  ,  ■ - r: — - 

1-  f-MSMeTs  ^  Predictions  for  July 

This  month’s  weather  will  cause  many  to  observe 
that  this  is  the  warmest  July  they  can  remember,  but 
that  it  is  not  the  heat  they  mind  so  much  as  the  humid¬ 
ity.  Owing  to  the  sane  Fourth,  mortality  from  gun¬ 
powder  will  decrease,  but  those  who  miss  the  giant 
cannon-crackers  may  find  pleasure  in  rocking  boats  at 
summer  resorts.  Ice  trust  explains  why  ice  is  higher 
this  summer,  alleging  weather  conditions  of  last  win¬ 
ter.  The  cost  of  living  will  not  decrease. 


W  POEM  I 

R  There’s  nothing  to  inspire 
^  An  Almanack  Julyre. 

Riddle 

w  My  first  and  last  are  just  the 
^  same. 

My  second  is  my  middle; 
w  My  whole  is  drunk  at  a  l»seball 
^  game — 

)8(  Ain’t  that  an  easy  riddle  ? 
Ainiven  Pop. 

^  Fascinating  Facts 

^  The  sun  is  said  never  to  set 
^  on  British  possessions. 

KFor  a  long  time  our  earth  was 
supposed  to  be  flat. 

W  The  national  debt  of  Paraguay 
Q  is  $5,027,141.16. 

^  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the 
V  thirteen  original  colonies, 
y*  Samuel  L.  Clement  wrote  un- 
R  der  the  nom  Je  plume,  or  pen- 
name,  of  “Mark  Twain.’’ 
w  Anecdote 

^  It  is  told  by  Herodotus, 

X  though  many,  it  is  true,  doubt  it 
W  to  luve  happened  in  S|Kirta, 
^  although  there  be  those  who 
xC  attest  to  it,  that  Themistocles, 
W  being  asked  by  a  Phoenician  in 
^  what  case  it  is  im|>ossible  to  be 
K  both  slow  and  sure,  is  said  to 
\e  liave  answered:  In  the  case  of 
a  watch.  — Plutarch's  Lives. 
^  Editor  Almanack:  We  can 

M  not  stand  for  this.  There  were 
no  watches  in  Theiiiistocles’s  or 
S  Plutarch’s  time. 

*  Editor  Everybody's  Magazine. 

Editor  Everybody’s:  This 
w  joke  antedates  watches.  Please 
^  let  me  alone. 

Editor  Everybody 's  Almanack. 


1  —  M.  —  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  1863.  Fiscal  year  begins.  Time  for  ^ 
fiscal  resolutions.  ^ 

2 —  Tu. — First  public  trial  of  reaping  machine,  1833. 

3 —  W.  — Theodore  Roosevelt  calls  Judge  W.  H.  Taft  Will,  1907. 

4 —  Th. — Indepr.iidence  Day.  George  M.  Colian,  inventor  of  the  ^ 

fresh  American  youth,  born,  1879.  y. 

5 —  Fr.  — Phitieas  T.  Barnum,  author  of  vital  statistic  that  the  sucker 

birth-rate  is  60  per  hour,  bom,  1810.  ^ 

6 —  Sa.  — John  Paul  Jones  bom,  1747.  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  purchases  y, 

typewriter,  1909. 

7— Su. — John  J.  McGraw  worsted  in  argument  with  umpire,  1899,  ^ 

1903,  1907,  1909,  1910,  1911.  Q 

8—  M.  —Battle of Ticonderoga,1758.  Fita-GreeneHalleck born,  1790. 

I  9-Tu. — John  D.  Rockefeller,  famous  adviser,  bom,  1839.  ^ 

'  10 — W.  — Finley  Peter  Dunne  bom,  1867.  Legal  holiday  on  Archer  S 
Avenue,  Chicago.  ^ 

'  11 — Th. — John  Quincy  Adams  bom,  1767.  John  Wanamaker  bom,  W 
1838.  Q 

12 —  Fr.  — Henry  D.  Thoreau  bom,  1817.  George  Eastman,  respon- 

sible  for  amateur  photography,  bom,  1854.  w 

13—  Sa.  — Lot’s  wife  furnishes  first  anti-suffrage  argument  at  West  ^ 

Gomorrali,  2017  b.c.  ^ 

14 —  Sn.  — Olympus  Reform  Club  discovers  ambrosia  to  be  adulterated,  w 

827  B.c.  ^ 

15 —  M.  — St.  Swithin’s  Day.  Cigarettes  invented  by  S:itan,  1682.  )8( 

Rainy  and  vearm.  yj 

16 —  Tu. — Mrs.  Mary  B.  G.  Elddy  bom,  1821.  Time  to  write  Christ-  ^ 

mas  poems  and  stories  for  1912.  ^ 

17 —  W.  — Elbridge  Gerry  bom,  1744.  Republican  party  certain  of  v-/ 

victory  in  1912.  ^ 

18 —  Th. — Democratic  party  certain  of  victory,  1912. 

19 —  Fr.  — First  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  held,  1848.  Motto: 

“Suffrage  is  the  Badge  of  All  Our  Tribe.’’  ^ 

20 —  Sa.  — Julian  Street  discovers  cabaret  shows,  1911,  1912.  ^ 

21 —  Su.  —  Successors-to-O. -Henry  Society  holds  first  meeting  in  Madi-  ^ 

son  Square  Garden,  1911.  M 

22 —  M.  — Pilgrims  sailed  from  Holland  for  America  in  1620.  ^ 

23 —  Tu.— Editor  Everybody’s  Almanack  longs  for  vacation,  1912.  ^ 

24 —  W.  — Benn  Pitman,  phonographer,  originator  Pitman  method  of  ^ 

shorthand,  bom,  1822.  Salt  Lake  City  founded,  1847.  ^ 

25 —  Th. — Adam  tells  Eve  Woman’s  Place  is  the  Home,  4004  B.c.  w 
'  26 — Fr.  — Theodore  Roosevelt  says  he  was  misquoted,  1906,  1908,  e\ 

1909,  1910,  1911,  1912.  )S( 

27 — Sa.  — American  theatrical  manager,  returning  from  Europe  wiih  w 
16  Austrian  and  7  English  musical  comedies,  gives  out  ^ 
interview  encouraging  American  librettists,  1912. 

I  28 — Su.  — Ballington  Booth,  founder  Volunteers  of  America,  w 
!  bom,  1859.  ^ 

29 — M.  — Booth  Tarkington,  author  “They  were  Trying  a  Old  Lady  )8^ 
for  the  Stealing  of  a  Horse,’’  ^m,  1869.  w 

30  — Tu. — Oliver  Optic,  until  recently  favorite  author  Editor  Every-  ^ 
body’s  Almanack,  bom,  1822.  X 


31 — W.  — Ice  Tmst  raises  prices,  1912.  ^ 
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AT  THE  SAME  MOMENT  THE  DOOR  BEHIND  RADCLIFFE  CRASHED  OPEN 
AND  A  DOZEN  MEN  CROWDED  IN,  RIFLES  IN  HAND. 

{Sally  CasUelon,  Soulherner,  page  i8.) 


MANAliER  MCGRAW  OF  THE  GIANTS 


CHESBRO,  FORMER  YANKEE  PITCHER 
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EDWARD  LYELL  FOX 


are  being  beaten  down — 
the  mad  Tigers  of  the  Ameri- 
H  can  League — falling  as  hard 
as  they  fight.  For  eight  in¬ 
nings  they  have  rushed  to  the 
attack — proud,  virile  men,  as  alert  as  cats, 
striving  by  trick  and  sheer  force  to  tear 
through  the  Cleveland  defense.  Yet  they 
have  failed — Tigers  throwing  themselves 
hopelessly  against  the  walls  of  a  pen. 

Into  the  waters  of  St.  Clair  the  sunset  is 


pouring,  and  across  Bennett  Park  fall  sha¬ 
dings  of  coppier  and  gold.  Upon  the  vague 
faces  of  the  distant  crowd  they  lie — a 
crowd  hushed  and  strangely  sullen;  over 
the  grass  they  creep,  slowly,  stealthily-mim, 
gaunt  fingers,  the  Hand  of  Defeat,  reaching 
out  for  the  Tigers. 

In  the  level  light  all  things  are  visible. 
At  their  posts  around  the  diamond’s  dirt 
rim,  men,  all  tense,  are  standing — confident 
men  in  gray  from  down  the  lake  shore. 
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Picked  out  clearly  against  the  remote  fences 
are  other  figures  in  gray,  three  of  them, 
their  hands  on  their  knees,  their  heels  off 
the  ground,  their  bodies  slightly  forward. 
Cleveland  is  waiting  for  the  last  wild  rush 
of  the  Tigers. 

Now  from  the  stands  begins  the  impa¬ 
tient  calling  of  many  voices.  Disappointed 
in  defeat,  the  crowd  sees  the  scoreboard — 
‘•Cleveland  4,  Detroit  i,”  They  see 
Cleveland,  those  swaggering  gray  men, 
whose  every  move,  every  gesture,  shows 
that  they  regard  the  game  as  won.  And  as 
their  Tigers  come  to  bat  for  the  last  time, 
the  crowd  greets  them  in  silence.  In  that 


section  of  the  grand  stand  farthest  from  the 
exits,  people  begin  to  rise,  to  go  out  slowly. 
Cleveland  is  too  firm,  too  confident.  Defeat 
is  in  the  air.  It  is  a  lost  cause. 

But,  squatted  and  p>eering  into  the  dug- 
out  where  the  Tigers  are  hidden,  a  man 
has  been  talking.  As  he  finishes,  his  listen¬ 
ers,  who  have  been  leaning  forward,  drop 
back  into  their  seats  along  the  bench.  The 
hands  of  some  are  clenched.  The  man  looks 
at  them  again  and  then  walks  quietly  to 
the  coacher’s  box  near  first  base.  Here  for 
a  moment  he  stands  motionless,  arms  ex¬ 
tended,  one  knee  raised,  the  sun  brighten¬ 
ing  the  red  of  his  hair  and  his  freckles, 
then - 

ycA/  Yahl  Fight  'em!  Fight  'em, 
Tiges!" — the  arm  shoots  forward,  punch¬ 
ing  the  air;  the  knees  work  like  a  sprinter’s; 
the  red  hair  flashes  up  and  down.  Manager 
Jennings  is  about  to  lead  his  Tigers  to  the 
attack. 

Now  a  tall,  clean-limbed  man  darts  into 
position  beside  the  home  plate.  He  is 
Gainor,  the  Detroit  first  baseman,  calm  for 
all  his  youth,  and  bristling  with  fight.  His 
shoulders  are  hunched  and  over  them  a 
heavy  bat  circles  menacingly.  Now  Bland- 
ing,  the  Cleveland  pitcher,  is  winding  up. 
Slaving  like  flails,  describing  swift  arcs, 
meeting  overhead,  his  long  arms  part,  com¬ 
ing  down  sharply,  one  before,  one  behind — 
the  ball  whizzing  toward  the  plate.  Gain- 
or’s  bat,  suddenly  motionless,  waits  heavily. 

Then  his  shoulders  hunch  more  percepti¬ 
bly;  his  body  half  turns;  his  foot  springs 
forward —  And  then  they  meet!  bat  and 
ball — a  distinct  ring,  an  exclamation,  the 
drum  of  scurrying  feet,  a  white  line  rising 
toward  the  right-field  bleachers.  Across  the 
distant  grass  two  forms,  suddenly  animate, 
begin  to  run  toward  each  other — gray  forms 
that  blur  against  the  painted  fence.  They 
are  Easterly  and  Jackson,  Cleveland  out¬ 
fielders,  racing  for  the  point  where  Gainor’s 
drive  may  fall.  From  the  stands  twenty 
thousand  people,  now  on  their  feet,  watch 
nervously. 

Along  the  rim  of  the  diamond,  Gainor’s 
spikes  are  tearing  the  ground.  Behind  him 
a  haze  of  yellow  dust  hangs  trembling.  He 
touches  firet;  pounds  toward  second.  Out 
toward  the  fences  the  distance  between  the 
figures  who  are  racing  head-on  has  shorten¬ 
ed.  Above  them  the  ball,  now  a  tiny 
speck,  seems  motionless.  A  few  more 
strides,  and  one  of  them  will  be  uinder  it. 


JENNINGS,  coaching: 

E-YAHl  YAH  I  FIGHT 'EM}  THAT-A 
BOY,  TYI” 


will  catch  it.  Too  bad!  For  Gainor — 
But  no!  Caught  suddenly  by  the  wind,  the 
ball  veers,  swoops,  strikes  the  grass,  and 
bounds  away  toward  the  bleachers,  toward 
the  overflow  crowd  held  in  by  ropes.  The 
men  in  gray,  turning  sharply,  chase  after  it. 

Around  second  Gainor  is  swinging,  his 
long  legs  bounding  like  a  greyhound’s.  To¬ 
ward  third  he  comes — toward  the  cheering 
now  breaking  from  the  crowd;  and  as  he 
reaches  the  base,  the  ball,  rising  far  afield, 
shoots  over  the  infield’s  head  to  the  plate. 
Jackson,  finally  overtaking  it  out  by  the 
bleachers,  has  made  a  perfect  throw.  In 
the  stands  tumult  is  crashing. 

Abruptly  the  crowd  sees  Jennings  start 
forward.  He  has  been  dancing  and  grin¬ 
ning;  now  he  scowls,  his  arm  ixiinting  to¬ 
ward  the  umpire.  Gainor  has  been  sent 
back  to  second  base.  Jennings’s  face  red¬ 
dens.  Then  a  deep  voice — “Hit  into  the 
crowd.  Only  good  for  two  bases,  Hughey  I  ’’ 

The  umpire  has  been  quick  to  explain, 
and  Jennings,  satisfied,  wheels  toward  the 
Detroit  bench.  There  his  Tigers 
are  raging,  bounding  out  on  the 
grass,  gesticulating,  muttering. 


But  Jennings  raises  his  hand  and  they 
slide  back  into  the  shadows — sulky  Tigers, 
still  muttering. 

Now  he  watches  Stanage,  the  big  catcher, 
go  lumbering  toward  the  plate.  Works,  a 
pitcher,  is  selecting  his  bat  from  the  pile 
near  the  bench.  Jennings  remembers  that 
Works  has  batted  weakly.  He  waves  him 
back,  and  calls  for  Schmidt.  A  moment 
later  a  hulking  form  pounces  up>on  the  bats 
and,  resting  on  one  knee,  watches  Stanage. 
The  cheering  has  become  the  steady  roar 
of  a  storm-swept  beach. 

Then  Stanage  swings — a  swing  typical  of 
the  man,  hard  and  true.  The  ball  crashes 
off  the  left-field  fence.  Gainor  tears  in  from 
second.  Stanage,  being  heavy  of  foot,  is 
held  at  first  by  Jennings.  The  score  be- 
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comes  4  to  2.  Schmidt  scowls  and  faces  the 
pitcher.  The  crowd - 

“Stop!  Call  time!” 

Jennings  has  spoken — the  quick,  nervous 
words  of  a  man  aroused. 

“Schaller!” 

It  snaps  from  his  lips,  and  in  response  a 
substitute  out-fielder  bursts  from  the  dug- 
out  and  races  toward  first  base. 

“Run  for  Stanage!” 

At  the  command  big  Stanage,  his  part 
done,  walks  slowly  toward  the  Detroit 
bench.  No  point  is  trivial  in  this  crisis. 
Schaller  is  fleet  of  foot.  Jennings  is  moving 
his  men  as  on  a  chess-board.  And,  the 
move  made,  he  begins  to  storm  up  and 
down  the  coaching-line,  jumping,  screaming, 
tearing  up  grass,  kicking,  punching — now 
whirling  dervish-like,  now  silent,  inscru¬ 
table. 

And,  annoyed  visibly,  Blanding  weakens. 
Squarely  over  the  plate  he  throws,  and  the 
ball,  ringing  off  Schmidt’s  bat,  drops  into 
right  field.  Schaller,  his  spikes  flashing. 


ELBERFELD  ROUND¬ 
ING  THIRD. 
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S«»  GREAT  WAS  THE  CROWD  AT  THE  OHENING  GAME  THIS  SEASON  BETWEEN  THE  GIANTS  AND  BROOK¬ 
LYN  THAT  THOISANDS  OVERFLOWED  ON  TO  THE  FIELD  AND  LITERALLY  SPOILED  THE  GAME. 


scurries  past  second.  Behind  him  in  a  race 
for  third  shoots  the  ball.  It  is  thrown  by 
Jackson  out  near  the  fence,  but  Schaller, 
sliding  sharply,  just  eludes  the  sweep  of  the 
baseman’s  arm  and  is  safe.  Schmidt,  like 
Stanage,  has  been  stopped  at  first  by  Jen¬ 
nings. 

Now  Detroit  has  two  men  on  base,  none 
out;  three  runs  are  needed  to  win.  Twenty 
thousand  voices,  lifting  hoarsely,  meet  as 
one,  roll  over  to  the  fences  and  back  again. 
The  crowd  is  in  a  frenzy.  The  mad  Tigers 
are  up.  They  have  seen  red.  Crouched 
and  eager,  they  wait  in  the  shadows  of  the 
grand  stand.  Nothing  human  within  the 
walls  of  Bennett  Park  can  stop  them. 

But  again  Jennings  is- snapping  his  com¬ 
mands  to  the  bench.  Now  Donovan,  aged 
in  service  but  still  fleet  of  foot,  comes  hur¬ 
rying  over  the  grass. 

“Run  for  Schmidt!” 

That  is  all.  Now  Jennings  is  looking 
somew'here  else.  McGuire,  the  gray-haired 


manager  of  Cleveland,  has  walked  across 
the  stage.  He  has  called  in  conference  his 
in-fielders,  his  catcher,  his  pitcher.  Jennings 
sees  that  they  are  arguing,  especially  the 
pitcher;  sees  McGuire,  obdurate,  finally 
leave  the  field,  beckoning  Blanding  after 
him.  The  beaten  pitcher  follows,  never  once 
looking  up.  Another  man,  Mitchell,  hurries 
to  the  box — and  Jennings  smiles  grimly. 

Play  is  resumed,  but  suddenly  he  rushes 
toward  the  plate.  Jones  is  ready  to  bat.  .A 
wave  of  the  manager’s  hand  sends  him  back 
to  the  bench. 

“Drake!” 

.\gain  the  general  shifts  his  battle-line. 
This  time  a  wide-shouldered  man  darts 
from  the  shadows,  jumping  as  he  runs.  He 
is  Drake,  boyish  of  manner  as  well  as  of 
face — a  young  recruit,  who,  the  crowd  re¬ 
members,  has  never  been  to  bat  in  a  major 
league  game.  Untried,  inexperienced,  boy¬ 
ish  Drake!  What  is  Jennings  thinking  of! 
— a  recruit,  a  nervous  youngster! 
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But  the  Tigers  are  raging.  Behind  the  From  third  base  a  man  is  tearing,  and  when 
Cleveland  catcher  two  of  them,  brandish-  he  emerges  from  the  dust  at  home  we  see 
ing  bats,  have  appeared.  Back  and  forth  he  is  Schaller.  We  have  forgotten  it  is  he 
they  tear,  stopping,  wheeling,  racing  again  — the  man  on  third.  Only  freckled  Jennings 
— always  calling  and  gesticulating  wildly,  is  in  our  mind. 

Mitchell,  the  new  pitcher,  makes  the  mis-  But  the  score  has  changed  again.  De¬ 
take  of  looking  to  see  who  they  are — mis-  troit’s  total  has  grown  to  three.  One  more 
take,  because  they  are  Cobb  and  Bush,  mad-  run  and  they  will  be  abreast  Cleveland; 
dest  of  all  the  mad  Tigers.  Then  Mitchell  two  and  they  will  win.  And  from  the 
falters,  and  with  a  quick  thrust  of  his  bat  stands,  sonorous  in  its  very  harshness,  beats 
Drake  sends  the  ball  buzzing  into  left  field,  the  measured  cheering  of  the  twenty  thou¬ 
sand.  They,  like  the  Tiger,  have  sniffed 
victory  and  found  it  red. 

#Now’  inwardly  calm,  for  all  his  raging, 

Jennings  again  directs  the  battle.  He 
calls  for  O’Leary  to  take  Drake’s  place 
at  first.  And  behind  the  screen  of  his  fer¬ 
vid  whirling  he  flashes  a  signal  as  the 
chunky  Bush  faces  the  pitcher.  It  is  the 
signal  to  bunt,  to  unnerve  further  the 
wavering  Mitchell  by  tapping  the  ball 
gently,  yet  just  out  of  his  reach.  So  Bush 
extends  his  bat  ime.xpectedly  and  is  off 
to  first  with  the  ball  wriggling  after  him 
down  the  foul  line.  Three  Tigers  are 
in  motion — Donovan  toward  third, 
O’Leary  toward  second.  Bush  toward 
first.  Mitchell,  clearly  bewildered, 
watches  them  blankly,  and  as  he  hesi¬ 
tates,  a  gray  figure  sweeps  past  him  and, 
pouncing  upon  the  ball,  whips  it  toward 
first — Stovall  throwing  toward  the  base 
he  has  just  left.  Toward  the  little  white 
bag  tw’o  men  are  racing — Lajoie  cutting 
in  from  second  to  take  the  throw;  Bush 
struggling  to  beat  it  out.  But  Lajoie 


three-fingered”  brown,  safe  at  first,  for  years  brown  has  been  the  star  pitcher 
OF  the  cubs,  and  even  to-day  is  one  of  the  great 
PITCHERS  OF  the  GAME. 
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and  the  ball  arriving  simultaneously,  Bush  peers  more  intently,  peers  until  he - 

dives  headlong — only  to  be  called  out.  “That-a  boy,  Ty!” 

A  fiercer  note  enters  the  uproar.  The  No  sooner  are  the  words  spoken  than  Jen- 
Tigers — the  crowd’s  Tigers — have  been  nings  begins  his  grass-pulling  and  whirling, 
balked.  One  is  out,  still  two  runs  are  need-  The  “  Ty !  ”  carries  to  Cobb  that  his  manager 
ed  to  win.  Now  Jennings,  crouching  lower,  has  detected  Cleveland’s  signals;  that  the 
peers  sideways  at  the  Cleveland  catcher —  first  ball  will  be  a  curve  on  the  outside  of 
for  his  last  chance  has  come.  Bristling  to-  the  plate. 

ward  the  plate  is  the  greatest  Tiger  of  them  Now  the  pitcher  swings  his  arms,  extends 
all — Cobb.  He  comes  yelling,  dancing,  them,  and — comes  the  ring  of  w’ood  on 
sneering,  laughing,  scowling  ^  leather,  a  blur,  a  whir 

—  vibrant  Cobb.  And  down  the  base-line! 

,  Mitchell  quails  at  the  sight  Stovall,  Cleveland’s 

of  him.  Yet  Jennings  is  first  baseman,  game 

taking  no  chances.  Cobb  to  the  last,  lunges  for 

must  hit  safely  if  Detroit  the  bail  with  his  bare 

is  to  win.  So  the  mana-  hand.  Then  a  slap>- 

ger  crouches  lower  and  ping  sound  and  the 


CHANCE,  ABOUT  TO  COLLIDE  WITH  THE  FIRST  BASEMAN.  UNDER  CHANCE’S  GUIDANCE  AS 
MANAGER  WAS  DEVELOPED  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  COORDINATION  OF  THE  CUB 
IN-FIELD,  POPULARLY  KNOWN  AS  “INSIDE  BASEBALL.” 


PROOF  THAT  BASER. 
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ball,  glancing  off  his  finger-tips,  bounds 
into  right  field. 

Crossing  the  plate,  Donovan  has  fallen 
into  the  strong  arms  of  Stanage.  Toward 
second  the  fleet  Cobb  is  moving.  Out  in 
right  field  Lajoie,  recovering  the  ball,  is 
ready  to  throw.  O’Leary  is  tearing  up  the 
ground  toward  home.  If  he  reaches  it  be¬ 
fore  the  throw,  Detroit  will  win.  A  strange 
hush  descends  upon  the  stands.  Then  La- 
joie’s  arm  snaps  forward — a  white  streak, 
the  patter  of  O’Leary’s  feet,  the  scraping 
slide,  the  thump  in  the  catcher’s  glove — 
and  through  the  dust  the  hand  of  the  um¬ 
pire  waving  him  safe.  The  mad  Tigers 
have  won! 

And  over  by  first  base,  a  red-freckled, 
red-haired  Hannibal  sprawled  on  the  grass 
is  clicking  his  heels  and  whistling  like  a 
boy. 

That  happened  last  spring.  It  was  a 
crisis  of  baseball.  I  have  pictured  it  at 
such  length  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
most  sensational  finish  ever  seen  on  a  base¬ 
ball  field.  It  was  the  ap>otheosis  of  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  to  make  the  game  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  this  country.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare  times  when  the  players,  like  the  spec¬ 
tators,  become  beside  themselves,  accom¬ 
plishing  the  seeming  impossible.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  other  crises  this  season — 
crises  in  little  as  well  as  big  leagues,  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  associations,  in  the 
National  and  American  leagues.  There 
will  be  crises,  for  that  matter,  as  long  as  base¬ 
ball  is  played,  but  none,  I  believe,  so  stir¬ 
ring,  so  elemental  as  the  one  at  the  close  of 
that  golden  afternoon  in  May. 

But  to  another  scene  .  .  .  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  people  mount  tier  upon  tier  from  the 
grass  oval  of  the  Polo  Grounds.  In  the 
shade  of  the  tall  cliff  that  stands  with 
its  back  to  the  west,  October’s  early 
twilight  is  gathering.  For  ten  innings  they 
have  watched  the  teams  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  playing  at  world-series  pitch. 
They  have  seen  the  fighting  Giants  bat  out 
a  lone  run  and  hold  the  Athletics  scoreless 
imtil  the  ninth  inning.  Then  big  Baker 
had  smashed  the  ball  into  the  right-field 
pavilion,  tying  the  score.  Only  the  day 
before  he  had  pounded  the  ball  over  the 
fence,  in  Philadelphia — two  home  runs  in 
as  many  days,  and  in  a  world  series!  The 
thought  of  it  drew  the  nerves  of  the  great 
crowd  to  the  breaking.  And  then  they 
had  seen  a  thrilling  tenth  inning  pass  score¬ 


less;  seen  one  of  the  Athletics,  an  inning 
later,  work  his  way  around  the  bases;  seen 
the  scoreboard  read  2  to  i  against  New 
York;  seen  a  Philadelphia  victory  un¬ 
less — 

The  Giants,  black-clothed  as  ravens,  are 
coming  to  bat,  shadowy  figures  in  the  dusk. 
Comes  Herzog,  quiet  and  alert,  who  sends 
the  ball  ringing  toward  the  bleachers;  never 
stopping  running  until  he  reaches  second. 
Tumult  breaks  loose  in  the  stands.  He  has 
brought  New  York  a  chance  to  win,  at  the 
worst  to  tie  the  score.  Now  Coombs,  rack¬ 
ed  by  the  strain  of  a  pitching  duel  with  the 
great  Mathewson,  looks  worried.  Comes 
Fletcher,  young  and  nervous.  He  shifts 
his  feet,  holds  his  bat  loosely,  and  Lapp,  the 
Philadelphia  catcher,  guesses  he  will  try  to 
bunt,  sacrificing  Herzog  to  third.  Lapp 
realizes  also  that  with  Herzog  on  third  New 
York  will  win.  The  next  batter  is  Meyers, 
a  notoriously  long  hitter  who  will  surely 
score  him  with  a  fly  to  the  out-field.  Alter 
that,  with  Coombs  weakening - 

So  Lapp  signals  Coombs  to  keep  the 
ball  around  Fletcher’s  shoulders,  to  keep 
it  where  a  bimt  will  be  impossible.  His 
directions  obeyed,  Fletcher  finally  goes  out 
on  fly  to  Lord.  Herzog  remains  chafing  at 
second.  Coombs  breathes  easier.  But 
Meyers  is  at  bat — the  deep-chested  Indian 
w'hose  hits  at  such  moments  have  beaten 
the  best  pitchers  of  the  National  League. 
From  the  stands  Meyers  hears  a  deej>- 
throated  appeal.  He  must  score  Herzog. 

But  again  Lapp  does  some  thinking.  Re¬ 
membering  the  ball  the  Indian  can  not  hit, 
he  directs  Coombs  to  pitch  close  to  the  body. 
The  move  is  successful,  for  a  moment  later 
Meyers  is  thrown  out  of  first,  while  Herzog 
races  to  third.  Two  are  out,  but  the  crisis 
is  not  yet. 

Now  there  is  a  commotion  near  the  Giants’ 
bench.  McGraw  from  the  coacher’s  box 
orders  Becker,  a  utility  man,  to  bat  for 
Mathewson.  One,  two  balls  go  plunking 
into  Lapp’s  mitt,  and  then  Becker  swings. 
Over  the  grass  between  first  and  second  the 
ball  shoots,  an  easy  out,  for  Collins  is  in  its 
path.  But  Collins  fumbles,  and  Becker, 
sliding  desperately,  beats  out  his  throw. 
The  Forty  Thousand  start  to  their  feet. 
New  York  will  win! 

Off  third  and  first  her  runners  are  strain¬ 
ing,  their  muscles  quivering,  eager  for  the 
dash  to  the  plate.  Devore,  who  only  a  few 
innings  before  showed  himself  to  be  the 
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master  of  Coombs,  is  at  bat.  Another  two- 
bagger  by  him  and  Philadelphia  will  be 
beaten.  The  fleet  Becker  will  follow  Her¬ 
zog  over  the  plate. 

Undecided  on  what  curve  to  order,  Lapp 
crouches  behind  Devore’s  bat.  Suddenly 
he  sees  McGraw  assume  an  unnatural  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  coaching  lines.  Guessing  it 
to  be  a  signal  for  Becker  to  steal  second  on 
the  first  ball  pitched,  Lapp  dissects  the 
plan  swiftly.  He  decides  that  McGraw  is 
gambling  on  the  game;  that  the  New  York 
manager  wants  to  be  sure  of  both  runners, 
scoring  if  Devore  makes  only  a  single;  that, 
believing  Philadelphia  unprepared  for  such 
a  daring  move,  he 
is  sending  Becker 
down  to  second. 

So  Lapp  crouches 
lower  and  signals 
Coombs  for  a  ball 
wide  of  the  plate 
— one  he  can  catch 
and  relay  easily  to 
second,  cutting 
down  Becker.  Now  the  mo¬ 
tionless  Coombs  breaks  into 
action.  His  long  arm  darts 
forward.  Becker  springs  for 
second.  Lapp,  one  foot  back, 
stands  ready  to  throw.  The 
ball  thumps  mto  his  mitt, 
and  so  swift  is  his  return 
that  it  seems  as  if  Coombs’s 
pitch  must  have  rebounded 
from  a  wall  of  rubber.  Then 
Becker  slides,  dust  and  dirt 
about  him,  but  Lapp’s  throw 
is  as  true  as  his  judgment — 
and  New'  York  is  beaten. 

That’s  how  Lapp  saved  his 
team  in  the  supreme  mom¬ 
ent  of  the  most  sensational 
game  of  the  world’s  series. 

Yet  that  situation  suggests 
something  more.  It  suggests 
that  sometimes  the  turning 
point  of  a  game  is  met  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  First  we  saw 
how  one  man,  Jennings,  by 
his  own  personality  and  gen¬ 
eralship  dominated  all,  turn¬ 
ing  the  forces  of  his  mad  Ti¬ 
gers  from  defeat  into  victory. 

Still,  Jennings  is  a  manager, 
paid  to  direct,  to  lead.  In 
Lapp,  though,  we  met  anoth¬ 


er  tyiie — the  player  who,  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,*  sw’ayed  a  game  with  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  both  teams  hanging  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  And  I  know  of  other  occasions  when 
players  have  risen  beyond  themselves,  and 
accomplished  that  whuch  they  are  not  likely 
to  achieve  again.  But  to  see  more  of  these 
crises,  let  us  agree  to  hang  them  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  arms  of  the  team — Fielding,  Pitch¬ 
ing,  Batting,  Base-Running,  Managing. 
Jennings’s  direction  of  the  Tigers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  falls  in  the  last  group.  Later  we 
shall  see  what  other  managers  have  done. 
But  now  for  the  first  group  where,  like 
Lapp,  a  fielder  overshadow^  all.  .  .  . 

Let  us  see  how  Carey,  an  out-fielder, 
savt'd  Pittsburgh  by  a  simple  mechanical 
play.  He  made  the  most  thrilling  catch  I 
have  ever  seen. 

It  was  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  a  year  ago 
last  spring,  and  the 
Pirates,  surprised 
at  the  outset,  were 
playing  desperate¬ 
ly  to  check  a  fierce 
streak  of  hitting 
that  Chicago  had 
developed.  In  the 
first  inning  the 
Cubs  had  pounced 
upon  Liefield,  one 
of  Pittsburgh’s 
star  pitchers, 
straightening  his 
curves  into  long 
drives  that  went 
singing  to  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  Forbes’s  sta¬ 
dium.  This  made 
it  doubly  hard  for 
the  Pirate  out-field- 
ers,  as  the  field  was 
muddy,  almost  a 
quagmire.  The 
players  wallowed 
in  mud  an  inch 
deep.  Hard-hit 
balls  were  dropping 
all  around  them. 
They  couldn’t 
travel  fast  enough 
through  the  mud  to 
make  the  catch. 
That  is,  Clarke  and 
Wilson  couldn’t. 
Carey,  the  center- 
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ZIMMERMAN,  OF  THE  CUBS,  SLIDING  HOME  AT  A  CRUCIAL  MOMENT.  KLING,  OF  BOSTON, 
A  FOR.MER  TEAM-MATE.  WAITING  FOR  THE  THROW. 


the  game.  But  Liefield  would  rally  only  if  the 
hitting  was  checked.  He  couldn’t  check  it. 
Only  the  other  eight  men  of  the  team  could. 

Perhaps  Carey  realized  this  as  Evers  came 
to  bat,  but  I  doubt  it.  Carey  was  a  young  re¬ 
cruit — not  used,  you  see,  to  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  great  pitchers.  Also,  he  didn’t  know  that 
out-fielders  always  shift  toward  third  base 
when  Evers  bats  against  a  left-handed 
pitcher;  for  always  his  hits  go  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Now  Liefield  was  a  left-hander,  so 
Wilson  had  to  call  to  Carey,  telling  him  to 
move  over  toward  Clarke.  And  Carey, 
being  young,  obeyed  unquestioningly. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  taken  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  a  point  almost  behind  short-stop,  than 
Evers  hit — a  terrific  smash  toward  the  post 
Carey  had  just  left.  With  the  crash  of  the 
bat  the  youngster’s  legs  were  in  motion.  It 
never  occurr^  to  him  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  advice  of  the  veteran  he  would 
now  be  in  the  direct  path  of  the  ball.  He 
only  ran — ran  faster  than  he  ever  can 
again,  with  the  ball  humming  over  the  in¬ 
fielders’  heads.  He ‘knew  if  that  ball  was 


the  ground!  Reeling  through  the  mud, 
Carey  managed  to  turn  and,  throwing 
sharply  toward  the  second  base,  doubled 
up  Kling,  who  never  dreamed  that  the  ball 
would  be  caught  and  was  racing  home. 
Moreover,  Carey’s  feat  so  steadied  Liefield 
•that  he  struck  out  the  next  batter,  and 
Pittsburgh  passed  the  crisis  of  the  game 
safely. 

And  so  it  goes.  I  could  tell  you  how 
scores  of  other  players  have  saved  games 
by  some  particular  fielding  sensation.  I 
could  tell  you  of  that  red  game  when  the 
Tigers  tied  up  a  world-series  with  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  when  brawny  Schmidt,  tom  by  the 
spikes  of  base-runners,  crashed  into  the 
grand  stand  to  catch  a  foul  and  doubled  a 
Pirate  at  second;  when  in  a  wild  ninth  in¬ 
ning,  bleeding  from  the  gash  of  Abstein’s 
spikes,  whom  he  had  blocked  off  at  the  plate, 
he  threw  out  Wilson,  who  was  stealing  third, 
thus  checking  the  Pirate  rally. 

But  pitchers  have  met  crises  in  ways  just 
as  sensational.  For  instance: 

During  the  fourth  inning  of  a  Chicago- 
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to  be  caught,  he  must  do 
it.  Wilson  was  too  far 
away.  So  Carey  tore 
through  the  mud,  and  it 
sucked  at  his  feet.  Yet, 
slipping,  splashing,  slid¬ 
ing,  he  raced  on.  Then  a 
patch  of  oozy  mud  slid 
from  under  him  and,  los¬ 
ing  his  balance,  he  lurch¬ 
ed  heavily,  thrusting  his 
hand  forward  as  a  man 
will  when  falling  and — 
lo!  the  ball  met  it  and 
clung,  four  inches  from 


fielder,  was  lucky.  The 
Cubs  hadn’t  hit  in  his  di¬ 
rection. 

Finally,  despite  the 
sharp  playing  of  the  Pirate 
in-field,  the  Cubs  pushed 
men  around  to  third  and 
second.  No  one  was  out, 
and  nothing,  it  seemed, 
could  stop  them  from  scor¬ 
ing.  Then  Liefield  would 
weaken  and  the  game  be¬ 
come  a  rout.  For  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  pitch¬ 
er  that,  if  he  comes  through 
the  first  two  innings  safe¬ 
ly,  he  rallies  instantly, 
presenting  an  armored 
front  for  the  remainder  of 
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Detroit  world-series  game,  Cobb  came  to 
bat  with  the  score  2  to  o  against  his  team. 
But  O’Leary  and  Crawford  had  hit  safely, 
and  with  only  one  out  it  looked  like  a  De¬ 
troit  rally.  For  the  psychological  effect  it 
would  have  on  Brown,  the  Chicago  pitcher, 
Jennings  told  Cobb  that  he  wanted  three 
on  base.  This  meant  that  Cobb  was  to 
bunt,  another  way  of  saying  that  he  would 
reach  first.  So  great  is  his  speed,  you  see, 
that  when  Cobb  bunts  he  invariably  beats 
out  the  throw.  And  with  three  screaming 
Tigers  on  base.  Brown,  already  unsteady, 
would  undoubtedly  w’eaken. 

Now  Brown  knew  that  Cobb  would  bunt; 
that  he  would  reach  first  safely  and  that 
three  on  base  would  worry  him.  Obviously 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  check  Cobb.  But 
how?  The  stereotyped  play  was  to  pitch  a 
curve  that  Cobb  would  have  difficulty  in 
bunting.  That,  though,  carried  a  certain 
risk.  Brown  wanted  no  risk.  Finally,  with 
splendid  audacity,  he  conceived  the  scheme 
of  actually  inviting  Cobb  to  bunt — to  pitch 
a  ball  that  the  fiery  Tiger  would  lay  down 
with  the  greatest  ease.  And  pitch  this 
ball  Brown  did.  As  it  left  his  hands,  though, 
he  dashed  from  the  pitcher’s  box  over  to 
the  third  base  foul-line — where  Cobb  al¬ 
ways  sends  his  bunts  a-w'riggling. 

With  Brown  in  the  exact  position  to  field 
his  bunt,  Cobb  would  be  thrown  out.  But 
as  Brown  ran,  another  plan  suggested  it¬ 
self  and,  snatching  up  the  ball,  he  threw  to 
third,  forcing  O’Leary;  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  something  white  flashed  toward  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Crawford,  caught  off  bad,  was 
called  out.  Brown  had  handled  his  crisis 
better  than  he  had  planned  at  first.  .  .  . 

And  there  are  the  pitchers  of  the  minor 
leagues  w’ho  have  pitched  better  than  they 
knew.  There  is  Duval,  who,  with  Lowell 
needing  two  games  to  forge  ahead  in  the 
New  England  League,  pitched  those  two 
games  on  the  same  afternoon — and  won 
them.  There  is  Taylor,  who  did  the  same 
thing  for  Dayton,  beating  out  Terre  Haute 
in  the  race  for  the  Central  League  pennant. 
Indeed,  they  are  too  many  for  mention. 

Let  us  see  now  how  batting  has  been  an 
even  more  dramatic  solution  of  great 
games. 

Take  the  deciding  contest  of  the  w'orld 
series  in  1909.  By  a  burst  of  speed  Detroit 
had  tied  the  score,  and  to  Clarke,  the  play¬ 
ing  manager  of  Pittsburgh,  the  outlook  was 
dark.  There  was  no  telling  when  those 


stubborn  Tigers  would  tear  through  and 
win.  Besides,  Pittsburgh  had  a  young  pitch¬ 
er  in  the  box.  He  was  Adams,  who  was 
straining  through  his  third  game  in  eight 
days.  His  first  two  struggles  against  the 
Tigers  had  told  upon  him  heavily.  Now  in 
this  last  and  deciding  game  the  strain  was 
settling  deeper  and  deeper,  for  the  result 
was  in  doubt.  His  team  had  not  been  able 
to  forge  ahead  out  of  danger.  This  Clarke 
knew,  and  he  knew  too  that  unless  Pitts¬ 
burgh  took  the  lead  quickly  Adams  would 
go  to  pieces.  The  young  pitcher  had  been 
worked  too  hard. 

And,  as  if  by  Fate,  there  came  to  Clarke 
a  few  minutes  later  the  chance  to  put  Pitts¬ 
burgh  into  the  lead,  out  of  danger.  With 
his  smallest  but  fastest  players — Leach  and 
Byrne — on  base,  he  came  to  bat.  A  single 
would  score  Byrne,  who  was  on  second;  a 
two-bagger,  Leach,  who  was  on  first .  Clarke 
decided  he  would  have  to  do  better  than 
single.  Byrne’s  lone  run  would  not  be  a 
safe  lead.  So,  calm  and  scheming,  Clarke 
faced  the  Detroit  pitcher,  and  his  hands  slid 
nearer  the  handle  of  his  bat.  He  must 
have  more  leverage,  be  able  to  swing  longer, 
harder. 

Then  a  fast  curve  shot  in  and  Clarke, 
guessing  it  was  an  “out,”  a  ball  breaking 
wide  of  the  plate,  jerked  his  bat  behind 
him,  and,  stepping  forward,  crashed  it 
against  the  leather  before  the  deceptive 
twist  could  begin.  Then  began  a  race 
round  the  bases.  High  above  Detroit’s 
first  baseman  the  ball  went  whistling,  and 
as  Clarke,  rounding  second,  dashed  for  third, 
he  saw'  a  white  speck  bobbing  over  the  grass 
toward  the  distant  fence — and  Crawford, 
the  right  fielder,  running  after  it.  Then  he 
saw  that  Byrne  and  Leach  had  crossed  the 
plate,  and,  sprinting  harder,  he  followed  on 
their  heels.  That  drive  gave  Pittsburgh  a 
world’s  championship. 

And  there  is  the  two-bagger  that  beat 
Philadelphia  and  carried  Cleveland  to  the 
top  of  the  American  League  pennant  race 
during  the  early  part  of  1910.  Of  course 
it  was  Lajoie’s  two-bagger.  That  tall,  grace¬ 
ful  Frenchman  has  a  habit  of  meeting  al¬ 
most  all  of  Cleveland’s  crises.  It  was  the 
ninth  inning  and  Cleveland,  coming  to  bat 
for  the  last  time,  found  a  i  to  o  score 
against  them.  Defeat  looked  certain.  The 
chance  to  jump  into  the  lead  of  the  pennant 
race  had  almost  vanished.  But  Vickers, 
the  Philadelphia  pitcher,  becoming  over- 
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WRONG  ON  EVERY  CLOSE  PLAY.  THE  FAN  IS  TO  HIMSELF  THE  LAST  AUTHORITY. 


confident,  also  became  careless.  Although 
two  Cleveland  men  were  put  out,  two  more 
fortunate  ones  were  on  base — and  Lajoie 
was  coming  to  bat! 

Clearly  nervous,  facing  the  heavy-hitting 
Frenchman  at  such  a  time,  Vickers  lost  con- 


the  plate,  determined  to  swing.  And  swing 
he  did,  a  two-bagger  rattling  against  the 
bleacher  wall,  scoring  two  runners,  beating 
Philadelphia,  putting  Cleveland  at  the  top. 

Delehanty,  Detroit’s  second  baseman,  is 
another  who  by  batting  has  a  way  of  over- 


it  trol.  In  succession  he  threw  three  balls  turning  games  at  unexpiected  moments.  A 

le  i  that  only  clever  work  by  his  catcher  pre-  year  ago  the  New  York  Americans  insulted 

:e  f  vented  from  being  wild  pitches.  Thus  the  Delehanty,  and  to  insult  a  Delehanty  is 

>e  1  count  on  Lajoie  became,  as  the  profession-  bad.  In  baseball  the  name  Delehanty  is 

e-  i  als  say,  “three  and  none.”  Now  it  is  an  the  antithesis  of  Casey.  A  Delehanty  al- 

1-  j  unwritten  rule  that  in  such  a  situation  the  ways  hits  in  a  pinch;  Casey  struck  out. 

le  batter  stands  motionless  and  lets  the  next  With  two  Tigers  on  base,  two  out,  and  the 

it  1  ball  pass,  no  matter  if  it  be  squarely  over  slugging  Crawford  coming  to  bat,  the  New’ 

re  I  the  plate.  This  is  the  batter’s  gamble  that  York  pitcher  decided  to  give  him  his  base 

le  I  he  will  receive  a  base  on  balls.  And  if  he  on  balls.  He  figured  that  Delehanty,  the 

it  f  loses — well,  it’s  only  one  strike.  Now  Lajoie,  next  batter,  would  be  an  easy  out.  So 

s,  guessing  that  Vickers,  secure  in  this  prece-  Delehanty,  seeing  the  slur,  scowled  and  grip- 

r-  I  dent,  would  pitch  the  next  ball  right  over  ped  his  bat.  A  moment  later  he  drove  a 
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ball  against  the  fence,  saw  three  Tigers  bound 
home,  and  did  not  stop  running  himself  imtil 
he  reached  third  base.  Incidentally,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis  have  made  that 
same  foolish  mistake — letting  Delehanty 
face  a  crisis. 

And  there’s  Bates  of  Roanoke  who,  with 
his  team  in  a  wild  seventh -inning  rally 
against  Lynchburg,  and  needing  one  more 
run  to  even  off  the  tremendous  lead  they 
had  already  cut  down,  made  his  second  home 
run  of  the  inning! 

But  while  glimpsing  hastily,  as  it  were, 
at  a  minor  league  batting  crisis,  let  us  make 
the  transition  into  our  base-running  group 
by  an  incident  in  a  similar  organization. 

It  is  at  Shreveport,  and,  backed  by  a 
keenly  partisan  crowd,  the  home  team  meets 
Houston  in  the  struggle  on  which  hangs 
the  pennant.  The  visitors  are  at  bat  for 
the  last  time  and  with  two  out,  none  on 
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lead,  to  run  wild  on  the  bases,  to  win  a  | 
p>ennant  for  Houston. 

Once  Cobb’s  reputation  as  the  “greatest 
of  all  base- runners’’ was  threatened.  It 
was  a  crisis  in  his  career,  but  he  met  it: 

Last  year  Hoffman,  an  out-fielder  of  the 
St.  Louis  Brow’ns,  evolved  a  trick  to  reduce 
Cobb’s  efficiency  as  a  base-runner.  All  the 
season  before,  Hoffman  had  been  studying 
the  methods  of  the  winged-footed  Tiger. 

He  knew  exactly  what  tricks  to  expect  from 
him.  He  knew,  for  instance,  that  when¬ 
ever  Cobb  singl^  to  the  out-field  he  always 
turned  first  base  and  advanced  ten  yards 
toward  second — ready  to  dash  for' the  ex¬ 
tra  base  if  the  fielder  was  slow  or  fumbled 
the  ball. 

Finally  the  schedule  brought  Detroit  to  ■ 
St.  Louis,  and  Cobb  to  Hoffman.  In  the  ■ 
third  inning  Cobb  singled  and  Hoffman 
worked  his  trick.  Fumbling  intentionally, 


base,  and  the  score  a  tie,  the  game 
seems  destined  to  go  into  extra 
innings.  Suddenly  Blake,  a  Hous¬ 
ton  out-fielder  who  is  at  bat,  ut¬ 
ters  a  scream  and,  laying  one 
hand  on  his  heart,  falls  to  the 
ground.  He  has  been  hit  by 
a  pitched  ball — a  serious  acci¬ 
dent  from  the  way  he  is  writh¬ 
ing.  The  Shreveport  pitcher 
pales.  But  finally  Blake  is 
revived  and,  gazing  reproach¬ 
fully  at  the  pitcher,  stum¬ 
bles  down  the  first-base 
line.  The  crowd,  partisan 
though  it  is,  cheers  his 
gameness. 

Then  the  pitcher,  rea¬ 
soning  that  Blake,  badly 
shaken  up,  can  not  run, 
begins  to  wind  up 
leisurely.  Sudden- 
denly  startled  by 
a  cry  from  his  in¬ 
field,  he  wheels 
hurriedly,  throws, 
and  sees  the  sup¬ 
posed  cripple 
tearing  toward 
second,  sliding 
daringly  and  in 
safety.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  Blake  races  home  on  a  hit  and 
Shreveport  is  beaten.  Blake’s  injury,  as 
you’ve  guessed,  was  a  hoax  that,  fooling 
the  pitcher,  enabled  him  to  take  a  long 


he  recovered  instantly  and  by  a  rap¬ 
id  throw  cut  down  Cobb,  who  as 
usual  broke  for  second.  Then 
Hoffman  boasted,  and  boasting 
is  bad.  Cobb  said  nothing.  He 
was  too  busy  thinking.  Lat¬ 
er  in  the  season,  the  teams 
met  again.  Cobb  singled.  Hoff¬ 
man  fumbed.  But  Cobb, 
guessing  that  the  trick  would 
be  tried  again,  did  not  stop 
to  look  afield  as  he  had  the 
other  time,  but  tore  for  sec¬ 
ond  and  made  it.  His  nerve, 
in  gaining  the  fraction  of 
a  second  lost  before  by 
stopping  to  see  if  Hoff- 
•  man  would  fumble,  F"* 
saved  him.  And  to-  * 
day  they’re  all  at  - 
a  loss  as  to  how  to 
cope  with  this  Tig¬ 
er’s  base-run¬ 
ning. 

So  much  for 
players  and  the 
different  ways 
they  have  played. 
But  there  are  oth¬ 
er  managers  who, 
like  Jennings, 
have  swayed  ^ 
games — sometimes  men.  | 

The  first  year  after  McGraw  came  into  ti 
the  management  of  the  New  York  Giants,  * 
a  serious  crisis  was  brought  to  his  fortunes.  I 
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For  some  reason  the  men — “stars”  though 
they  were — played  lackadaisically.  Some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  imder  the  surface.  From 
first  place  the  team  had  slipi)ed  back  to 
third  and  was  likely  to  slide  farther.  Mc- 
Graw  began  to  cock  his  ears.  One  day  he 
heard  that  the  Giants  had  split  into  two 
factions — one  sympathizing  with  Warner, 
the  other  with  Bowerman.  He  learned  also 
that  this  break  had  been  caused  because 
Bowerman  was  supposed  to  have  told 
Clarke,  the  Pittsburgh  manager,  that  he 
(Bowerman)  was  the  only  Giant  who  could 
catch  “Dummy”  Taylor,  the  mute  pitcher, 
and  that  Warner  was  useless. 

So  the  team  split  and  sided  with  the 
two  aggrieved  catchers.  Sometimes  ball 
players  are  as  “  temperamental  ”  as 
actors. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Pittsburgh 
came  to  the  Polo  Grounds  for  the  first  time 
that  year.  In  the  morning  McGraw  notified 
every  man  to  be  on  hand  an  hour  before  the 
usual  time  and,  when  they  had  all  assembled 
in  the  club  house,  he  stood  before  them, 
serious-faced  and  dramatic,  and  raised  his 
hand  for  silence. 

Gradually,  the  scraping  of  feet  ceased. 
One  by  one,  the  men  looked  at  him.  Then, 
their  attention  rooted  deep,  McGraw  dash¬ 
ed  to  a  w'indow,  threw  it  open,  and  pointing 
toward  the  Pittsburgh  dressing-room,  half 
turned,  beckoned  Bowerman  to  his  side, 
and  cried: 

“Over  there  is  the  man  who  is  breaking 
this  team — not  by  baseball,  but  by  nursing 
an  imaginary  grievance  betw’een  my  play¬ 
ers.  He  has  tumbled  you  out  of  the  lead, 
broken  many  of  your  friendships — he’s  over 
there!” 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  as  Bowerman  left 
the  room.  A  half  hour  later  he  appeared 
on  the  field,  one  eye  blazing,  the  other  half 
closed.  Clarke  didn’t  appear  at  all.  He 
went  back  to  his  hotel.  And  the  Giants 
understood.  Fired  by  Bowerman’s  imj>et- 
uosity,  they  went  at  Pittsburgh  that  day  like 
madmen,  and  the  clashing  factions  were 
smashed. 

McGraw  had  met  a  crisis  more  serious 
than  any  on  the  playing-field. 

Not  always,  though,  does  the  man  meet 
the  test.  Sometimes  he  fails — fails  pitifully 
in  the  greatest  moment  of  his  career.  The 


man  I  have  in  mind  is  Chesbro,  once  the  star 
pitcher  of  the  New  York  American  League 
Club.  “Happy  Jack”  they  called  him.  In 
1904  by  his  wonderful  pitching  he  brought 
his  team  through  a  nerve-racking  race  up 
to  a  final  game  with  Boston,  the  game  for 
the  championship.  Then  came  the  moment 
that  broke  him. 

I  was  one  of  thirty  thousand — a  segment 
of  the  great  living  band  that  rimmed  Amer¬ 
ican  League  Park  that  October  afternoon. 
All  about  me,  men  were  rising  to  their  feet 
and  lifting  their  voices  in  hoarse  cheering 
— thousands  of  them,  restless,  uneasy. 
Then  Boston  came  to  bat  in  the  ninth 
inning  with  the  score  a  tie.  The  players 
moved  with  more  than  habitual  alertness. 
In  their  actions  and  manner  were  hints  of 
thrills  to  come.  Sensation  quivered  vague¬ 
ly — the  atmosphere  surcharged  with  it. 

I  watched  Chesbro.  I  saw  him  grin  and 
wave  happily  to  the  crowd.  I  saw’  lank 
Criger,  the  Boston  catcher,  beat  the  ball  in 
a  race  to  first  base.  I  saw  him  dart  to  sec¬ 
ond  when  Dineen  was  thrown  out.  I  saw 
him  move  like  a  streak  to  third  as  Selbach 
fell  before  the  arm  of  Elberfeld. 

Two  w’ere  out.  A  man  was  on  third.  I 
noticed  Chesbro.  The  grin  was  broader. 
The  danger  was  past.  The  next  batter  was 
easy.  I  saw  Chesbro  hold  his  glove  before 
his  face,  peer  betw’een  the  padded  fingers, 
moisten  the  ball  he  held  between  them.  I 
saw  his  wide  body  swing  back  gently  and, 
snapping  forward  like  a  laand  of  bent  steel, 
follow  his  arm  toward  the  plate. 

I  saw  the  ball  veer  suddenly  from  its 
path,  swoop  down,  and,  kicking  up  the 
dust,  roll  to  the.  fence.  I  saw’  lank  Criger 
tear  in  from  third.  I  saw  New  York 
beaten  by  Chesbro’s  blunder,  a  w’ild  pitch 
— Chesbro,  the  man  who  had  carried  them 
to  the  top. 

I  heard  thirty  thousand  voices  raised  in 
condenmation.  And  then  I  saw  Chesbro’s 
face.  His  chin  had  met  his  chest  and  on 
the  dust  of  his  cheeks  appeared  two  damp 
lines  that  grew. 

A  great  idol  had  fallen.  Forgotten  were 
all  his  past  services  and  greatness,  and  the 
fan  for  A  with  condemned  him  to  the  oblivion 
of  those  who  fail.  This  kind  of  heartless¬ 
ness  is  the  one  great  indictment  against  the 
American  baseball  fan. 


The  photographs  illustratistg  this  article  were  furnished  by  Paul  Thompson,  Underwood  &•  Underwood,  The 
American  Press  Association,  Charles  M.  Conlon,  and  Burke  Atwell. 
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hy  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT 

Preceding  Chapters:  —  Toward  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  consciousness  and  hide  him  in  a  huge 
the  dose  of  the  Civil  War  two  youi^  box-stove.  Immediately  the  Fede^ 

Southern  girb,  Sally  and  ’Genie  N.  C.  WYETH  officers  take  possession;  Sally,  with 


Castleton,  daughters  of  a  Confederate 
general,  are  left  alone,  with  one  old  negro  servant,  in 
their  home  in  the  Shenandoah.  The  war  is  pressing 
close,  and  a  letter  is  brought  from  General  Castle- 
ton,  bidding  the  girls  start  for  Richmond  at  once. 
But  before  they  can  get  off,  Philip  Byrd,  ’Genie’s 
boy  lover,  gallops  up  with  important  despatches 
for  Lee,  and  falls  imconscious  from  his  horse. 
First  forwarding  the  despatches,  the  sisters  and  the 
old  negro  care  for  Philip  until,  suddenly,  Yankee 
horsemen  sweep  up  the  valley  and  surround  the 
house.  In  frantic  fear  for  Philip,  they  rouse  him  to 
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apparent  cordiality,  offers  them  the 
hospitality  of  the  house,  but  their  suspicions  are 
aroused  by  an  outburst  from  ’Genie.  Presently 
Philip’s  horse  is  found  dead  in  the  stable,  and  when 
all  of  the  Yankee  general’s  qucsMons  are  persistently 
evaded,  he  orders  the  girls  to  their  room.  Toward 
evening.  Captain  Frank  Raddiffe,  whom  the 
general  was  expecting  with  an  important  mes¬ 
sage  from  Grant,  joins  the  Yankee  officers.  As  he 
approaches  the  house  his  attention  is  arrested 
by  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  girl’s  face  in  an  up-staiis 
window. 


V  I 


S  RADCLIFFE  made  his  un¬ 
ceremonious  entrance  into  the 
hall,  half  a  dozen  officers  con¬ 
fronted  him,  springing  up  from 
the  board  table  spread  mth  the  remains  of 
supper,  clapping  hands  to  sword  or  pistol 
as  they  rose.  Most  of  them  got  to  their 
feet  without  mishap,  but  Captain  Adams, 
who  was  dining  with  his  saber  tucked  be¬ 
tween  his  legs,  caught  it  beneath  the  seat, 
lost  his  balance,  and  staggered  backward, 
ffinging  his  chair  half  across  the  room.  It 
struck  against  the  pip>e  of  the  big  box-stove 
and  brought  it  crashing  to  the  floor,  sprink¬ 
ling  soot  over  everything.  Only  General 
Haverhill  remained  seat^,  staring  trucu¬ 
lently  at  the  intruder. 

For  a  moment  the  picture  held;  then 
Radcliffe’s  hand  flashed  up  in  salute. 

“General  Grant’s  compliments.  General 
Haverhill,”  he  said.  “I  have  orders  to  re- 
p>ort  to  you  without  losing  an  instant.  I 
am  Captain  Raddiffe,  sir.” 

As  Radcliffe’s  words  rang  out,  hands  came 
slowly  away  from  pistol  butts,and  half-drawn 
swor^  clicked  back  into  their  scabbards. 
At  the  same  moment  the  door  behind  Rad- 
cliffe  crashed  open  and  a  dozen  men  crowded 
in,  rifles  in  hand. 

General  Haverhill  glared  at  Raddiffe 
angrily,  then  waved  his  hand  to  the  men 
in  the  door.  “  Outside !  ”  he  ordered  crisply. 

“I  trust  you’ll  bear  with  my  strange  en¬ 
trance,  General,”  Raddiffe  hastened  to  ex¬ 


plain.  “  My  mission  is  one  in  which  min¬ 
utes  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the 
man  at  the  door  refused  flatly  to  let  me 
pass  or  to  take  word  to  you  of  my  arrival.” 

General  Haverhill  nodded  rather  curtly. 
“Captain  Adams,”  he  ordered,  “will  you 
leave  off  trying  to  replace  that  stove  pipe 
and  see  to  Captain  Radcliffe’s  horse?” 

He’ turned  back  to  Raddiffe.  “You  have 
despatches?” 

Raddiffe  slit  op>en  the  lining  of  his  coat 
and  pulled  out  a  single  folded  sheet  of  p>ap>er. 
Haverhill  read  it  slowly,  while  the  newcomer 
stood  watching  him — and  trying  with  p>oor 
success  to  keep  his  eyes  from  the  remnants 
of  suppler  on  the  table. 

The  commanding  officer  looked  up. 
“Major  Smith,  will  you  give  Captain  Rad- 
cliff  e  something  to  eat?  I’ll  excuse  the 
rest  of  you,  gentlemen.” 

The  officers  filed  out,  w’hile  Raddiffe  drop)- 
pied  gratefully  into  a  seat  and  watched  the 
stout  major  assume  the  honors  of  the  table. 

“I  supp>ose  that  you  know  the  contents 
of  this  order?  ”  Haverhill  asked. 

“I  do.  General,”  Raddiffe  answ'ered, 
“and  I  think  I  can  explain  its  p>eculiarly 
loose  construction.” 

“  Hm !  ”  muttered  Haverhill.  “  I  hope  so. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain,  sir?” 

Raddiffe  looked  around  cautiously.  “The 
house  is  occupied  only  by  your  troops?”  he 
asked. 

“Only  my  own  men,  sir,”  the  general  an- 
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swered  bluntly,  “and  two 
young  women  who  are  con- 
fined  in  an  up-stairs  room .  ” 

“Humph!”  Radclifle  remembered  the 
face  he  had  seen  at  the  window.  “Con¬ 
fined?  ”  he  echoed  curiously. 

The  general  nodded.  “I  had  to  confine 
them,”  he  explained,  impatiently.  “They 
are  two  sisters,  the  Misses  Castleton, 
daughters  of  General  Castleton,  C.  S.  A., 
who  owns  this  farm.  We  found  a  recently 
dead  horse,  marked  C.  S.  A.  and  eHdently 
hard  ridden,  in  the  stable.  The  girls  w'ould 
not  explain  how  it  came  here,  and  I  thought 
it  best  to  send  them  to  their  room.  How¬ 
ever,  they  can  not  hear  anything  you  may 
say,  and  the  place  has  been  searched  thor¬ 
oughly,  so  you  need  fear  no  eavesdrop¬ 
pers.”  He  rested  his  hand  on  the  stove  as 
he  finished. 

Radcliffe  nodded.  “I’ve  got  to  be  care¬ 
ful,”  he  said.  “I  am  bound  for  Richmond 
on  special  duty — secret-serHce  duty.  I  am 
charged  with  reop)ening  a  broken  line  of 
communication  between  Richmond  and 
Washington.  All  through  the  war  we  have 
had  representatives  in  ^chmond,  who  have 
furnished  us  much  valuable  information. 
Lately  one  of  our  men  was  caught  and 
hang^.  Another  has  ceased  to  send;  per¬ 
haps  he  has  been  hanged  too.  A  third  man 
—  the  only  other  man  we  have  in  Richmond 
— got  word  through  to  General  Grant  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  send  some  one  to  get  tremen¬ 
dously  important  information  that  he  had 
almost  ready  to  transmit.  We  suspect  that 
it  is  information  looking  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy  by  England  and  France. 
At  all  events.  General  Grant  has  sent  me 
to  get  it;  to  find  out  what  has  become  of 
our  other  men;  and  to  reestablish  the  line 
of  communication.” 

Haverhill  knit  his  brows  when  the  young¬ 
er  man  finished,  and  glanced  again  at  the 
few  hastily  writteli  lines  of  the  order. 

“But  why,”  he  asked,  “a  brigade  of  cav¬ 
alry  to  accomplish  such  a  tl^g?”  He 
made  an  impatient  gesture,  not  being  at  all 


accustomed  to  having  his 
orders  interpreted  for  him 
by  a  subordinate. 

“The  plan  is  to  have  your  cavalry  cut 
a  hole  through  the  Confederate  lines,  and 
for  me  to  slip  through  it,”  explained  Rad¬ 
cliffe.  “  A  considerable  demonstration  with 
cavalry  and  artillery,  you  see,  will  make 
them  expect  some  big  movement.  There 
will  be  a  hurried  concentration  of  troops  to¬ 
ward  the  threatened  point — and  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  I  shall  slip  through.” 

Haverhill  called  for  a  map  and  spread  it 
on  the  table.  “  Your  route?  ”  he  demanded. 

Radcliffe  traced  it  for  him  with  a  pencil. 

“Why  this  route?” 

“The  chances  of  getting  to  Richmond 
from  here  are  much  greater  than  they  are 
by  way  of  central  Virginia,”  Radcliffe  ex¬ 
plained.  “North  of  Richmond  the  whole 
country  is  one  great  armed  camp.  Here  the 
state  is  bare.  General  Early,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  is  marching  to  Lynchburg  to  meet 
General  Hunter.  Undoubtedly  he  is  draw¬ 
ing  men  from  all  sides.  The  troops  in  your 
front  can  scarcely  be  more  than  a  coiporal’s 
guard.  Behind,  there  is  a  strip  of  country 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  wide,  running  right 
through  to  Richmond,  that  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  emptied  of  soldiers.  The  Confeder¬ 
acy  is  a  mere  shell.  Once  I  have  passed  its 
surface,  I  can  probably  get  to  the  edge  of 
Richmond  before  I  am  challenged.  If  I 
have  luck,  I  can  get  closer  to  Richmond  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  this  route  than  I 
could  get  in  weeks  by  any  other.  Put  me 
across  to-night  and  I’ll  be  in  Richmond 
day  after  to-morrow.” 

“I  understand,”  Haverhill  nodded  slow¬ 
ly.  “As  you  say,  the  matter  requires  the 
utmost  speed.”  He  stared  at  the  map  an 
instant,  then  continued:  “I  shall  attack 
to-night.  Early  has  scant  troops  in  my  im¬ 
mediate  front.  I  can  force  the  position, 
create  an  impression  of  a  general  movement 
toward  Richmond,  and  then  rejoin  General 
Himter  by  way  of  White’s  Gap.  Does  that 
agree  with  General  Grant’s  ideas?” 
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’  “Perfectly,”  answered  Radcliffe. 

The  commander  turned  at  once  to  the 
major,  and  in  an*  instant  the  room  filled 
tuith  officers  and  orderlies.  While  orders 
were  being  carried  to  the  regimental  com¬ 
manders,  Haverhill  was  listening  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  his  feelers  and  outposts,  and  de¬ 
vising  the  details  of  his  attack. 

Quietly  the  brigade  made  its  prepara¬ 
tions.  Within  a  short  time  the  batteries, 
with  cavalry  on  all  sides  of  them,  crept 
through  the  darkness  toward  the  positions 
from -which  they  were  to  support  the  at¬ 
tack.  . 

A  moment  later  the  silvery  trumpets  W’ere 
sounding  “Boots  and  Saddles”  and  the 
troop>ers  were  gathering  for  the  night  ride. 
High  on  the  roof  the  flaming  torches  of  the 
signalmen  were  sp>elling  out  orders  to  the 
outp)osts.  '  ■  * 

Bridle  in  hand,  Radcliffe  stood  on  the 
gravel  path  in  front  of  the  house.  Once  or 
twice  he  glanced  up  at  the  window'  above 
the  door,  and  once  he  thought  he  saw  a 
w'hite  face  hiding  in  its  shadows. 

On  every  side  the  ranks  were  forming; 
troop  after  troop,  wheeling  into  fours,  trot¬ 
ted  down  the  road  and  melted  into  the 
gloom  of  the  guardian  hills  at  the  outlet. 
Last  came  General  Haverhill,  striding 
through  the  doorway.  On  the  porch  he 
stopp>ed  and  sp>oke  to  Claban.  “Tell  Miss 
CasUeton  that  General  Haverhill  thanks 
her  for  the  shelter  of  her  house,”  he  order¬ 
ed,  “and  that  he  regrets  any  unpleasant 
*  features  of  his  stay.”  He  strode  down  the 
step  to  where  his  horse  waited,  held  by  his 
orderly. 

“Are  you  ready.  Captain?”  he  asked. 

Radcliffe  swung  to  his  saddle,  cast  one 
more  futile  glance  at  the  window’s,  and  fol¬ 
lowed,  his  splendid  bay  falling  easily  into 
the  cavalry  stride  of  his  companion. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Gap  the  bulk  of  the 
column  halt^  behind  a  fringe  of  friendly 
trees  while  the  kdvance  felt  forward  cau¬ 
tiously.  Orders  for  silence  had  been  pass¬ 
ed,  and  no  sound  w’as  heard  except  the  occa¬ 
sional  nicker  of  a  horse  and  the  bumping 
of  a  field  gun  as  it  w’heeled  into  place. 

Ready  at  last,  the  brigade  moved  forw’ard 
at  a  walk.  Except  for  the  starlight  the  night 
W’as  dark.  <  Men  and  horses  moved  sjiecter- 
like  out  of  the  enveloping  trees  into  the 
broad,  flat  valley  of  the  South  Fork.  Si¬ 
lently  they  mov’ed,  invisible  against  the 
dark  w’all  of  the  mountain.  Soon  the  fore- 


most  files  splashed  in  the  waters  of  thejJ 
fork,  wading- knee-deep  in  the  swift,  rush-  jl 
ing  stream.  Shadowy  flankers  waiting?! 
there,  lurking  in  the  underbrush,  fell  in  at* 
the  rear  of  the  columns  as  they  climbed 
the  banks  and  came  out  into  the  clear,  star-'* 
lit  meadows  that  slop>ed  down  to  the  light? 
of  a  village  half  a  mile  away.  1 

Suddenly  a  single  musket  sounded,  then,  | 
like  a  bunch  of  firecrackers,  a  spatter  of  { 
fire.  Instantly  Haverhill’s  batteries  roared,  I- 
the  gunners  counting  more  on  the  volume  | 
than  the  accuracy  of  their  fire  in  the  dark- 1 
ness.  Under  the  protecting  storm  of  metaU 
from  the  batteries,  the  cavalry  edged  for-,' 
w’ard  until  it  reached  level  ground.  Ahead  { 
of  them  the  flashes  from  the  Confederate  ! 
rifles  made  a  row’  of  sparks  in  the  darkness.,! 
A  word  from  HaverWU,  and  the  trumpets  ^ 
rang  out.  No  more  need  for  concealment!! 

“Attention!  Forward!  Steady!”  rang| 
the  orders,  taken  up  and  rep)eated  by  officer] 
after  officer  down  the  line.  ^ 

“Draw’  sabers.”  The  air  thrilled  with] 
the  swish  of  steel.  .  [i 

“Steady!  Steady!  Guide  right!  Trot!  | 
Steady!  Gallop!”  Quick  and  fast  the  or-  j 
ders  came.  I 

The  uproar  was  increasing.  The  crack-  j 
ling  of  the  rifles  had  blended  into  a  contin¬ 
uous  patter.  The  horses,  frantic  with  the 
infection  of  the  fight,  plunged  wildly,  held  j 
in  line  by  the  firm  grip  upon  their  bridles.  ;  j 
“Steady!  Steady!  C^rge!”  j 

Down  the  broad,  grassy  slopes  shot  the  ; 
cavalry,  carbines  untouched,  sabers  in  \ 
hand,  hard  gripf)ed.  The  batteries  ceased  ] 
fire  and  liml^red  up.  The  cavalry,  a  black : 
thunderbolt  of  war,  hurled  itself  at  the  red 
flashes  of  the  Confederate  rifles,  headlong, 
irresistible  till  its  force  should  be  sp)ent. 
Out  of  the  darkness  a  village  leaped  into 
view,  its  houses  looming  black  against  the 
eastern  horizon.  Among  them  dark 
forms  sprang  up,  seen  for  a  moment  in  the 
flash  of  their  rifles,  then  going  dow’n  beneath 
the  sabers  or  the  impact  of  the  charg¬ 
ing  horses.  Here  and  there  a  stricken 
charger  shrieked,  or  a  rider  toppled  to  his 
death;  but  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  swept  on. 

The  slender  forces  of  the  Confederates 
could  not  stand  for  even  a  moment  against 
this  sudden  whirlwind  of  horsemen.  To 
them  it  must  have  seemed  that  the  whole 
country  was  full  of  the  rushing  squadrons. 
Their  resistance  broke  at  the  first  shock. 
“It’s  like  killing  flies  with  field-guns,” 
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Radcliffe  muttered  as  he  rode  forward  with 
the  charge,  “  but  it  will  give  me  my  chance.” 

Only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  until  the  last 
shots  died  away,  and  the  brigade,  crashing 
through  the  underbrush,  passing  out  of  the 
echoing  thunder  of  the  fight,  slowed  to  a 
trot  and  then  to  a  walk;  halting  at  last  to 
reform  its  broken  column  in  the  fertile  bot¬ 
tomland  of  the  South  Fork. 

'Side  by  side,  Radcliffe  and  Haverhill 
leaned  forward,  f>eering  into  the  darkness. 
Round  them  was  the  clamor  of  hor^s  and 
of  men;  the  clank  of  guns;  the  quick,  sharp 
orders  that  were  restoring  order.  The  gen¬ 
eral  nodded  to  himself.  “This  seems  to  be 
Nellyford,  Captain,”  he  said,  calmly.  “Here 
are  the  forks  of  the  road.  What  now?  ” 
“My  road  lies  to  the  left.  Good  night. 
You’ve  put  me  through.  I’ll  do  my  part, 
so  help  me  God.” 

His  hand  flashed  up  in  quick  salute,  then 
fell ;  and  the  swift  tattoo  of  his  horse’s  hoofs 
sounded  loud  and  then  fainter  as  he  sped 
aw’ay  through  the  night. 

CHAPTER  VII 

Breathless  with  susp)ense,  her  nails  press¬ 
ed  deep  into  the  palms  of  her  hands,  Sally 
Castleton  crouched  at  her  window,  ’Genie 
by  her  side,  watching  the  last  blue-coated 
troopers  melt  into  the  shadows.  They  had 
gone!  They  had  really  gone  without  find¬ 
ing  Philip  Byrd. 

Desperately  she  clutched  at  ’Genie  as 
the  girl  tried  to  rise.  “Wait!  Wait!”  she 
gasped.  “They  may  be  coming  back.  It 
may  be  only  a  ruse.  Wait!  Wait!” 

“Nonsense!”  The  younger  girl’s  eyes 
narrowed  with  impatience  and  she  tugged 
aw'ay  from  the  restraining  hand.  “Non¬ 
sense,  Sally!  They’re  gone.  And  if  they 
are  coming  back,  Philip  must  get  away  be¬ 
fore  they  do.  Come!” 

Sally’s  fingers  relaxed  and  she  scrambled 
to  her  feet  just  in  time  to  see  her  sister 
whisking  out  of  the  door.  ’Genie  was  right, 
of  course.  Philip  must  get  away  while  he 
had  a  chance.  Swiftly  she  followed  the 
younger  girl. 

Already  ’Genie  was  flying  down  the  stairs, 
skirts  wildly  a-flutter.  “They’ve  gone, 
Philip!”  she  cried.  “They’ve  gone!  You 
can  come  out  now'!  Oh,  Philip!  Philip!” 
Recklessly  she  flung  the  fire-irons  away 
from  the  face  of  the  stove  and  dragged  wide 
the  door.  “Come  out,”  she  repeated. 


Sally  heard  a  muffled  reply  but  did  not 
stop  to  listen  to  it.  Across  the  hall  she 
raced,  slammed  to  the  heavy  door,  and 
bolted  it ;  then  turned  to  close  the  shutters. 
But  Claban  was  already  ambling  toward 
them  and  Sally  hurried  to  the  table  and 
lighted  the  big  lamp  that  swung  from  the 
ceiling.  Then  she  turned  to  the  stove  just 
in  time  to  see  Philip’s  body  and  soot-marked 
face  follow  his  feet  out  of  its  door. 

The  young  fellow  tried  to  rise,  but  his 
cramped  legs  refused  to  support  him,  and 
he  tottered  and  clung  to  ’Genie,  who  threw 
her  arms  about  him  and  held  him  up  w’ith 
all  the  strength  of  her  vigorous  young  body. 

“Oh,  Philip,  Philip!”  she  wailed.  “Are 
you  hurt  so  badly?  ” 

The  lad  shook  his  head.  “No!”  he  gasp¬ 
ed.  “I’m  just  cramped.  I’ll  be  all  right 
in  a  minute.” 

“Oh,  you  poor  boy!  It  must  have  been 
awful!” 

Claban  brought  water,  and  Philip  lean¬ 
ed  back  up)on  the  stove  and  washed  his 
face  w’hile  the  two  girls  hovered  about  him 
anxiously. 

“Heavens!”  he  exclaimed,  self-consoling- 
ly.  “I’m  lucky  to  get  off  wdth  a  dirty 
face.  When  they  knocked  that  stove  pip)e 
down  I  thought  I  was  gone!” 

For  a  moment  longer  the  young  fellow- 
rested  on  the  stove,  gathering  strength. 
Then  abruptly  he  raised  his  hand.  “Lis¬ 
ten  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

Out  of  the  silence  came  the  far-off  crack 
of  a  rifle;  then  another  and  another  and 
another,  till  the  hills  answ-ered  and  the  rat¬ 
tling  valleys  blended  into  a  continuous 
rataplan. 

Galvanized  into  sudden  action,  the  boy 
sprang  up.  “Quick!”  he  cried.  “I  must 
go!  I’ve  got  information!  Great  informa¬ 
tion!  I  must  get  it  to  Lee.  Where’s  my 
horse?  Did  the  Yankees  get  him?” 

“Your  horse  is  dead  and  there  isn’t  an¬ 
other  to  be  had  anywhere.” 

“Then  I’ll  go  on  foot.  I’m  all  right 
again.”  He  limped  across  the  hall.  “I 
must  go.” 

“You  can’t!  You’re  wounded.  Your  leg 
w’ill  give  out.” 

“If  it  does.  I’ll  crawl.  I  must  get  the 
news  through.  The  Yankees  have  been 
sitting  here  discussing  plans  ever  since  they 
came.  I’ve  heard — oh,  so  much!  I  must 
get  through!  It’s — did  you  hear  the  scuffle 
this  afternoon,  when  somebody — a  man 
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with  a  big,  booming  voice — forced  his  way 
into  the  room?  ” 

“Yes,  yes!  I  saw  him  from  the  window.” 
It  was  Sally  who  spwke.  Her  color  was 
high  and  her  eyes  were  bright.  “The  sen¬ 
try  would  not  let  him  pass  and  he  almost 
broke  in!” 

“That’s  the  man.  His  name  is  Radcliffe. 
He’s  a  Yankee  captain  and  a  spy.  He’s 
going  to  Richmond  to  get  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  another  spy  the  Yankees  have 
there — some  infernal  traitor  in  our  service. 
He  must  be  caught!  And  there’s  no  one 
to  give  warning  but  me!” 

Sally  leaned  forward  eagerly.  “Tell  me 
everything,”  she  cried.  “  I’ll  take  the  mes¬ 
sage  for  you.  It’s  what  I’ve  prayed  for — 
a  chance  to  do  something  for  the  South. 
Besides,  I  saw  the  man!  I  can  identify 
him.  I’ll  take  the  message.” 

Philip  hesitated. 

“There’s  nobody  else  to  go,”  Sally  urged. 
“Our  men  are  risking  their  lives  every 
day,  and  we  women  must  do  our  part 
when  the  need  comes.  No,  I’m  going. 
Now,  Philip - ” 

“Listen!”  ’Genie  was  standing  by  the 
door,  hand  lifted.  “  Listen !  ” 

The  rifle  shots  had  died  away,  and  in  the 
silence  the  rattle  of  a  wagon  sounded  clear¬ 
ly.  ’Genie  started  to  the  door  and  snatched 
at  the  bolts.  “It’s  George!”  she  cried.  “I 
know  it’s  George.” 

George  it  was  who  ran  up  the  steps  and 
burst  into  the  room.  “I  got  the  message 
through.  Miss  ’Genie,”  he  panted.  “I  got 
her  through.  An’  I’ve  come  for  you.  Col¬ 
onel  Page  is  waiting  for  you  all  at  Tye. 
And  I’m  a  soldier!  I’m  a  soldier!  I’ve  en¬ 
listed!  I’m  going  to  the  war  as  soon  as  I 
get  you  all  to  Colonel  Page.” 

Philip  was  already  limping  eagerly  to¬ 
ward  the  door,  and  Sally  was  behind  him, 
clutching  up  wraps  as  she  came.  “Come, 
’Genie,”  she  called.  “We’ve  no  time  to 
lose.  The  Yankees  may  come  back.” 

The  younger  girl  hesitated.  Then  she 
raced  up  the  stairs  and  came  down  with  a 
small  satchel  in  one  hand  and  her  hat  in 
the  other.  ‘  ‘  Wait  for  me,”  she  called. 
“I’m  coming!” 

George  was  already  in  the  wagon  and 
Sally  was  just  climbing  in,  whfle  Philip  and 
Claban  stood  waiting.  ’Genie  hopp^  in 
and  settled  herself  b^ide  her  sister,  and 
Philip,  assisted  by  Claban,  climbed  up  in 
front  with  George. 


Sally  leaned  over  for  a  last  farewell. 
“Good-by,  Uncle  Claban,”  she  said.  “Do 
the  best  you  can  to  save  the  old  place.” 

“Yes’m,  I  will,  ma’am.  Good-by,  Miss 
Sally!  Good-by,  Miss ’Genie.  I’ll  do  w’hat 
I  kin,  ma’am.  Yes’m.” 

The  girls  looked  back  until  the  house  had 
melted  into  the  blackness  and  the  form  of 
the  old  man  could  no  longer  be  seen.  Sally 
could  fancy  him  bending  beneath  the  heavy 
burden  laid  upon  him — as  it  was  laid  in 
those  days  on  many  another  of  his  race. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  the 
stars  gave  light  enough  to  show  the  road  as 
George  guided  his  horse  forward.  As  he 
drove,  he  told  his  story  in  fragments  which 
the  others  pieced  together  as  best  they 
could.  He  had  started  south  immediately 
after  leaving  the  girls,  and  after  tw’o  or  three 
hours’  fast  riding,  had  run  into  pickets  who 
at  his  hysterical  request  had  hurried  him 
before  Colonel  Page,  an  officer  in  muddy 
gray  commanding  Early’s  rear-guard,  to 
whom  he  had  given  Philip’s  despatch. 

Colonel  Page,  though  unable  to  say  how 
long  the  railway  to  Richmond  would  be 
free  to  civilians,  had  sent  him  posting  back 
to  bring  the  Castleton  girls  to  headquarters, 
as  soon  as  the  boy  had  told  him  of  Gener¬ 
al  Castleton’s  desire  to  have  his  daughters 
join  him  in  Richmond.  In  jerky  sentences 
George  told  proudly  of  his  return  journey. 

The  night  had  growm  chill  when  the  story 
was  finished,  and  the  wayfarers  were  hud¬ 
dled  together  for  warmth.  The  moon  was 
just  climbing  above  the  eastern  horizon  and 
was  casting  a  pale  light  across  the  landscape. 

Sally  had  been  sitting  silent.  She  w'as 
meditating  over  the  events  of  the  afternoon, 
reviewing  the  long  hours  when  she  had  sat 
at  her  window,  p)eering  out  through  the  cur¬ 
tain  at  the  changing  scene  of  men  and 
horses  and  fluttering  flags.  Again  she  saw 
Frank  Radcliffe  come  riding  up  the  road, 
toweling  above  the  men  he  passed.  Again 
she  saw  his  light  hair  and  his  keen, 
straight  glance  as  he  looked  up  at  the  win¬ 
dow  and  caught  her  eye  for  an  instant. 
Again  she  remembered  the  strange  leap  of 
her  heart  as  their  eyes  met. 

Abruptly  she  turned  to  Philip.  “WTiat 
will  they  do  to  this  Radcliffe  if  they  catch 
him?”  she  asked. 

“  Hang  him,”  Philip  answered  cheerfully. 

“Hang  him?” 

“Of  course.  Hanging  is  the  penalty  for 
a  spy.  He  takes  the  risk  with  his  eyes  open.” 
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“  But — ^but — hanging — ”  faltered  the  girl. 

“It’s  hard,  of  course.  Especially  with  a 
man  like  this  Captain  Radcliffe,  who  is 
evidently  a  very  fine  sort  of  a  fellow — for  a 
Yankee.  I  didn’t  see  him,  of  course,  but  I 
liked  his  voice,  and  the  way  he  handled  the 
situation  showed  that  he  must  be  big  and 
strong  and  daring — which  is  just  what 
makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  caught.’’ 

Sally  said  nothing;  she  shivered  slightly 
and  (h-ew  a  little  deeper  into  her  wraps. 
She  had  knowm  vaguely  that  death  was  the 
punishment  of  a  spy,  but  somehow  she  had 
not  quite  realized  it.  Now  she  realized  that 
she  did  not  want  the  man  to  die;  she  fought 
against  the  disloyal  thought,  but  it  refused 
to  be  downed.  The  future  of  Radcliffe  kept 
coming  into  her  mind,  and  her  thoughts 
grew  so  strangely  disquieting  that  she 
sighed  with  relief  when  George  announced: 

“We’ll  hit  the  road  from  Jonesborough 
to  Massies’  Mill  in  a  minute.  We  can  go 
by  either  place,  but  I  reckon  the  way  by 
Massies’  Mill  will  be  best.  The  road  is 
right  at  the  edge  of  those  trees  ahead — 
Sh!” 

He  pulled  up  his  horse  and  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  listening.  From  far  away  came  a 
jangling  as  of  metal — a  faint,  musical  note 
that  constantly  changed  its  pitch.  Through 
and  above  it  sounded  louder  clashes,  broken 
by  heavy  thuds. 

Philip  was  the  first  to  understand.  “Cav¬ 
alry!”  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath.  “It’s 
the  Yankees.  They’re  going  to  pass  on 
that  cross-road  ahead.  Drive  back !  Quick ! 
No,  stop!  It’s  too  late.  We’re  safer  here. 
Jump  out,  George,  and  hold  your  horse’s 
nose.  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  let  him 
whinny.” 

Even  as  he  si>oke  the  van  of  the  march¬ 
ing  troop  trotted  into  view,  dimly  visible  in 
the  moonlight  just  beyond  the  ^ge  of  the 
saving  trees  from  whose  shadows  the  travel¬ 
ers  looked  out.  Swiftly  the  troopers  rode, 
and  silently — as  silently  as  three  thousand 
horsemen  and  a  battery  can  ride — black  fig¬ 
ures  against  the  pale  gray  of  the  sky. 

More  silently  still  the  four  watched  them, 
holding  their  breaths  lest  any  faintest 
movement  might  attract  attention  and 
bring  upon  them  the  fate  from  which  they 
were  fleeing.  Not  until  long  after  the  last 
rider  had  passed  and  the  tramp  of  the 
horses  had  died  away  in  distant,  indistinct 
murmurs  did  George  climb  back  into  the 
wagon.  “They’re  going  by  Massies’  Mill,” 


he  observed,  “and  I  reckon  we’d  better  go 
by  Jonesville.” 

“  Yes,”  Philip  agreed.  “  It’s  the  only  way 
left,  I  suppose.  But  we’ll  find  trouble 
there.”  He  pointed  to  a  red  glow  that  was 
staining  the  sky,  blotting  out  the  cold 
moonlight.  “Jonesville  is  on  fire.  The 
Yankees  have  burned  it.” 

George  looked;  then  shook  his  reins  eager¬ 
ly,  clucking  to  his  tired  horse. 

Jonesville,  however,  was  in  ashes  and  de¬ 
serted  when  the  travelers  reached  it,  and 
they  passed  through  without  stopping. 

Morning  was  close  at  hand  when  a  picket 
halted  them  and  sent  them  on  under  escort  I 
to  the  Confederate  camp.  Once  there,  the  j 
girls  were  promptly  hurried  to  a  house  in  ' 
the  village  close  beyond;  George  was  given 
a  blanket  beside  a  camp-fire;  and  Philip, 
after  telling  his  story,  was  sent  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  tent  to  have  his  wound  dressed. 

But  long  after  they  were  all  asleep  mes¬ 
sengers  were  speedmg,  signal-fires  were 
flashing  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  and  tele¬ 
graph  wires  were  buzzing  with  the  story 
they  had  brought,  weaving  across  the  path 
of  Frank  Radcliffe  a  net  so  close  and  so 
strong  that  he  must  be  bold  and  clever  in¬ 
deed  to  slip  through  its  meshes. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Ignorant  of  the  increase  of  danger  with 
every  stride  of  his  horse,  Frank  Radcliffe 
cantered  steadily  forward  into  the  night, 
following  the  road  that  led  down  the  South 
Fork — the  one  road  that  he  could  take.  It 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  trail,  weed  grown, 
almost  untraveled  during  the  years  of  war, 
but  level  and  easy  to  traverse,  except  in 
the  few  marshy  spots  where  it  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  ^uth  Fork. 

No  villages  and  few  houses  lay  along  the 
road  for  several  miles  north  of  Nellyford. 
Radcliffe  knew  the  location  of  the  first  vil¬ 
lage  and  intended  to  turn  off  before  he 
reached  it. 

For  the  moment  he  felt  measurably  safe. 

The  Confederacy  was  beset  on  every  side. 
Grant  was  moving  on  Richmond  from  the 
north  and  Butler  from  the  southeast.  Hun¬ 
ter  had  possession  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  was  menacing  Lynchburg  and  Rich¬ 
mond  from  the  west.  Lee,  with  superhu¬ 
man  genius,  was  holding  them  all  at  bay, 
but  he  had  stripped  the  country  of  men  to 
do  it.  Early  had  called  out  the  last  reserves  ’  i 
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to  repel  Hunter,  and  Radcliffe,  knowing 
the  temp)er  of  the  people,  was  very  sure 
that  even  the  boys  and  the  old  men  had 
answered  the  call.  Except  at  the  railway 
crossing  ten  miles  away,  he  felt  that  he 
need  fear  no  opposition  till  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Confederate  capital. 

After  a  time  he  came  to  a  fork  in  the 
road;  one  branch  went  straight  ahead, 
leaving  the  river  and  trending  northward; 
the  other  turned  sharply  to  the  east,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rushing  stream  toward  the 
James  River.  This  second  branch  Rad¬ 
cliffe  followed,  skirting  the  edge  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  that  rose  black  against  the  sky.  Half 
a  mile  farther  a  second  stream,  coming  from 
the  north,  joined  the  South  Fork,  and  the 
two  flowed  on  together  as  Rockfish  River. 

All  night  long  Radcliffe  followed  the  river 
downward,  setting  his  pace  so  that  dawm 
might  bring  him  to  the  tiny  village  where 
the  railway  crossed  the  Rockfish.  He  felt 
sure  he  would  encounter  a  guard  at  the 
railway,  and  he  knew  that  any  attempt  to 
pass  by  night  might  arouse  suspicion  and 
result  in  the  ruin  of  his  plans.  He  had  a 
story  ready  to  tell — a  story  backed  by  what 
he  thought  were  unimp)eachable  pap>ers. 
His  part  was  not  to  flee  observation,  but  to 
court  it.  Haverhill  had  gone  southward; 
he  himself  northward;  and  he  had  little 
fear  that  any  one  would  connect  him  with 
the  cavalry  raiders,  already  miles  away. 

Dawn  found  him  on  the  heights  where 
the  road  bobbed  dowm  steep  slopes  to  the 
town  of  Rockfish  nestling  in  a  narrow  cut 
about  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Rockfish 
River.  Daylight  was  coming  on  swiftly. 
Like  a  garment  the  grayness  slipp)ed  from 
the  sky  and  left  it  flushing  with  gold  and 
rose.  The  stillness  was  broken  by  the  song 
of  birds,  first  in  scattered  trills,  then  in 
rushing  music.  With  the  light,  too,  came 
the  breeze — a  strong,  swift  breeze,  fragrant 
with  the  balsamy  scent  of  the  forest. 
Across  the  river  the  sun  burned  like  a  live 
coal  behind  the  oaks  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge. 

Down  in  the  depths  of  the  cut  the  mist 
curled  lazily,  tossed  by  the  wind,  but 
clinging  with  wet  fingers  to  tree  and  house 
and  bridge.  Through  its  waving  draperies 
Radcliffe  caught  sight  of  marching  men 
whose  slanting  bayonets  glistened  in  the 
light.  The  Confederates  were  there.  Faint¬ 
ly  he  could  hear  the  challenge  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  as  they  mounted  guard. 


He  leaned  forward  and  patted  the  glossy 
neck  of  his  horse.  “We’re  in  for  it  now. 
Prince,  old  fellow,”  he  muttered,  soberly 
enough.  “We’ve  got  to  stop  there  for 
breakfast  and  rest;  let’s  hope  we  won’t  stop 
there  forever.”  He  shook  the  reins,  and 
the  big  bay  went  clattering  down  the  slopo. 

As  he  neared  the  village  a  stem  voice 
halted  him  and  a  sentry  stepped  into  the 
road. 

Radcliffe  reined  in  and  advanced  at  a 
slow'  walk,  a  proceeding  which  seemed 
agreeable  to  the  challenger,  for  he  raised 
no  objection,  though  he  held  his  gun  at 
the  ready.  Behind  him,  through  the  thin¬ 
ning  mist,  Radcliffe  caught  sight  of  half  a 
dozen  men  and  an  oflicer,  constituting  the 
guard. 

He  stoppled  his  horse  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  sentry.  “Good  morning,  brother!” 
he  exclaimed.  “Lord!  I’m  glad  to  see 
somebody.  This  is  Rockfish,  isn’t  it?” 

The  sentry  stared.  Radcliffe’s  manner  of 
address  took  him  by  surprise.  As  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  the  oflicer  and  his  men  came  up. 

The  oflicer  was  only  a  boy,  though  he 
wore  the  bars  of  a  lieutenant.  But  there 
was  nothing  boyish  about  his  actions,  and 
his  manner  w'as  authoritative.  “Who  are 
you?”  he  demanded  sharply.  “What  is 
yo’  name  and  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Frank  Radcliffe — non-combatant.  From 
Washington.  Boimd  for  Richmond  and  then 
for  Norfolk.” 

A  look  of  pjerplexity  spread  over  the 
young  oflBcer’s  face.  “From  Washington?” 
he  echoed  incredulously.  “You’re  a  Yan¬ 
kee?” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  just  am,”  laughed  Rad¬ 
cliffe.  “  But  say.  Lieutenant,  don’t  you  run 
away  with  any  idea  that  I’m  taking  sides  in 
this  little  quarrel  between  you  and  Abe  Lin¬ 
coln.  No,  siree!  I’m  dow'n  here  to  do 
business  with  you  Johnny  Rebs  for  our 
mutual  advantage.” 

“What  business?” 

“Cotton  business.  W'e  need  cotton  up 
North  and  you — well,  I  calculate  you  need 
several  things  dow'n  here.  But  say,  it’s 
tough  talking  on  an  empty  stomach.  Isn’t 
there  a  hotel  or  a  boarding-house  where  a 
fellow'  can  get  breakfast  for  horse  and  man? 
Over  the  coffee  I’ll  explain  further.  Can’t 
talk  too  darned  free,  you  know.”  He  wink¬ 
ed  broadly. 

The  subaltern’s  face  did  not  relax.  In 
fact,  an  expression  of  contempt  grew'  up)on 
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it — the  contempt  of  the  old  South  for  the 
Yankee  who  makes  his  money  in  devious 
ways.  Radcliffe  noted  it  with  satisfaction. 
By  just  so  much  as  he  won  contempt,  he 
lessened  the  danger  of  being  taken  seriously. 

The  oflBcer  gave  him  no  time  for  seLf- 
congratulation.  “How  did  you  get  here?” 
he  demanded. 

“  Came  down  the  valley  behind  Hunter,” 
Radcliffe  answered  readily.  “He  didn’t 
know  I  was  behind  him,  but  I  was.  This 
little  business  of  mine  isn’t  exactly  favored 
by  the  military  authorities,  you  know.  I 
snuk  along  behind  Hunter  till  I  got  opposite 
Rockfish  Gap  and  then  I  slid  across  and  lit 
out  for  Richmond.” 

“You  have  papers,  I  reckon?” 

“Lots  of  ’em,  lots  of  ’em.  Want  to  see 
them?” 

“Yes.” 

The  lieutenant  extended  his  hand,  and 
Radcliffe  placed  in  it  a  packet  which  he 
took  from  an  inner  pocket.  “Please  take 
good  care  of  them,”  he  begged.  “Some  of 
those  documents  cost  me  considerable  palm- 
grease  and  a  heap  of  pull.  Handle  them  as 
if  they  were  gold.” 

The  officer  did  not  answer.  He  placed  the 
papers  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  jacket,  then 
looked  up.  “  Dismount !  ”  he  ordered  curtly. 

Radcliffe  obeyed  promptly.  “Mighty 
glad  to  do  so,  friend,”  he  remarked,  stretch¬ 
ing  his  legs.  “I’ve  been  in  the  saddle  all 
night.  Come  forty  miles  since  yesterday. 
Expected  to  meet  your  outposts  away  back 
yonder,  but  didn’t  do  it.”  His  tones  were 
genial. 

“Search  him!” 

“Eh?”  Radcliffe  started  as  the  soldiers 
closed  in  around  him.  “Well,  say,”  he  be¬ 
gan  indignantly,  “this  is  a  hellufa  way  to 
treat  your  friends,  especially  when — oh! 
All  right.  Go  as  far  as  you  like.”  He  held 
up  his  arms  to  facilitate  the  operation. 

The  search  was  thorough  and  prolonged. 
It  brought  to  light  a  lead  pencil,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  a  penknife,  and  sundry  other  small 
articles,  but  nothing  at  all  compromising. 
Radcliffe  had  taken  good  care  on  that  point. 

Throughout  the  search  the  lieutenant 
stood  watching.  Apparently  he  had  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  surprise  at  Radcliffe’s  answers 
and  was  merely  carrying  out  a  regular  rou¬ 
tine.  When  the  men  had  completed  their 
work,  he  examined  the  few  miscellaneous 
articles  they  had  collected  and  then  handed 
them  back. 


“Here  is  your  property,  suh,”  he  said, 
more  courteously  than  before,  but  in  a 
voice  that  subtly  suggested  that  he  was 
addressing  an  inferior.  “  All  but  the  papers 
suh.  I  shall  be  fo’ced  to  keep  them  foh  the 
moment,  but  I  will  see  that  they  come  to 
no  harm.  You  are  the  first  Yankee  trader  • 
to  come  to  this  post,  and  I  shall  have  to 
ask  for  instructions  concerning  you.  Mean¬ 
while — ”  he  hesitated,  clearly  not  desiring 
to  put  himself  on  terms  of  equality  with 
this  Yankee,  but  finding  his  hospitable  in¬ 
stincts  hard  to  overcome — “meanwhile, 
suh,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  join  me  at 
breakfast.  Yo’  horse  will  be  car^  for.” 

Radcliffe  pretended  to  hesitate.  “How 
much’ll  I  have  to  p>ay  for  breakfast?”  he 
asked,  well  knowing  that  no  other  possible 
question  could  so  readily  win  him  the  con¬ 
tempt  he  desired. 

Tlie  boy  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
“There  will  be  no  charge  for  yo’  entertain¬ 
ment,  suh,”  he  replied,  disgustedly. 

Radcliffe’s  face  lighted  up.  “Thank  you! 
Thank  you!”  he  cried.  “That’s  real  white 
of  you.  Lieutenant.” 

Too  disgusted  to  answer,  the  lieutenant 
turned  and  waved  his  guest  toward  the 
station,  which  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  river 
close  to  the  end  of  the  high  bridge  that  span¬ 
ned  the  gorge. 

Radcliffe,  obeying  the  gesture,  walked 
toward  the  building.  As  he  approached  he 
noted  that  it  was  loopholed  and  defended 
by  a  barricade  of  sand-bags.  Nothing  short 
of  artillery  would  make  much  impression 
on  it,  and  artillery  could  scarcely  be  brought 
to  bear.  Its  {x>sition  commanded  the  entire 
length  of  the  bridge. 

The  lieutenant  led  the  way  into  the  wait¬ 
ing-room  of  the  station,  now  transformed 
into  a  barracks.  “I’ll  ask  you  to  excuse  roe 
for  a  moment,  suh,”  he  said.  “Please  sit 
down.  Breakfast  will  be  ready  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.”  He  turned  away  to  the  ticket  (rf- 
fice,  whence  came  the  steady  tap-tap  of  a 
telegraph  instrument. 

Radcliffe  smiled  as  he  heard  it.  He  was 
an  expert  oj)erator  and  every  word  that 
went  through  was  as  plain  to  him  as  if 
sp)oken  by  word  of  mouth.  The  telegraph 
was  comparatively  new  in  those  days,  and 
operators  were  few.  It  never  occurred  to 
the  lieutenant  that  this  Yankee  could  read 
the  code,  which  was  only  so  much  metallic 
clatter  to  him. 

Radcliffe  listened  intently,  but  nothing 
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important  seemed  to  be  in  transit,  the  key 
merely  chattering  about  commissary  sup¬ 
plies.  But  suddenly  he  heard  the  local  of¬ 
fice  break  in,  demanding  headquarters,  and 
then  send  a  message  that  drove  the  color 
from  his  cheeks. 

“Man  claiming  to  be  Frank  Radcli^e,  cot¬ 
ton  broker,  from  Washington  for  Richmond 
and  Norfolk,  just  arrest^.  Exactly  suits 
description  of  the  spy  Radclijffe  you  directed 
me  to  arrest.  Send  instructions.^’ 

His  mission  was  known !  A  rush  of  blood 
to  his  head  blinded  him.  In  a  flash  he  saw 
the  rope,  the  tree,  the  nameless  grave.  He 
had  never  thought  it;  never  expected  it; 
desperate  though  his  venture  was,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  expected  to  get  through  somehow. 

He  straightened  up.  After  all,  he  was  not 
dead  yet!  He  thought  once  of  flight,  then 
his  face  grew  white  and  dogged.  “  No !  By 
Heaven!  No!”  he  swore  beneath  his 
breath.  “I  won’t  run!  I’ll  play  the  game 
out - ” 

A  voice  sounded  dully  in  his  ears  and  he 
realized  that  the  lieutenant  had  reentered 
the  room  and  was  speaking  to  him. 

“Mr.  Radcliffe,”  he  was  saying,  “Colonel 
Page  has  instructed  me  to  bring  you  to  him 
under  guard  on  a  train  that  will  pass  here 
in  an  hour.  We  will  just  have  time  for 
breakfast  before  we  go,  suh.” 

CHAPTER  IX 

Colonel  Page’s  tent  was  pitched  on  a 
knoll  beside  a  parked  battery.  In  front  of 
it  a  skeleton  cavalry  regiment  was  camp)ed 
in  the  ruddy  sunshine,  the  men  clustering 
about  a  few  fires  over  which  scanty  rations 
were  cooking. 

Inside  the  tent  Colonel  Page  w’as  sitting 
at  a  desk  made  by  placing  a  half-filled 
cracker  box  on  top  of  a  pile  of  stones.  The 
day  was  hot,  and  the  colonel’s  coat  was  un¬ 
buttoned,  disclosing  a  worn  woolen  shirt. 
He  was  wrinkling  his  brow  as  he  pored  over 
the  papers  taken  from  Radcliffe  earlier  in 
the  day.  The  young  lieutenant  who  had 
made  the  arrest  stood  before  him,  and  the 
colonel  from  time  to  time  shot  a  question  at 
him  and  nodded  his  head  over  the  answers. 
At  last  he  looked  up. 

“Your  conduct  has  been  entirely  correct. 
Lieutenant  Nelson,”  he  said.  “I  thank 
you,  suh.  Return  to  your  command  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  believe  a  train  will 
start  in  an  hour.  As  you  go  to  the  station, 


kindly  find  the  provost.  Major  Kent,  and 
ask  him  to  bring  the  prisoner  here  at  once.” 

The  officer  saluted  and  went  out.  As  he 
did  so,  the  colonel  picked  up  his  p>en  and 
began  writing.  He  did  not  stop  when  the 
provost  entered  with  Radcliffe  in  charge. 
For  a  full  minute  more  he  scratched  on  be¬ 
fore  he  flung  down  the  pen. 

“Very  good.  Captain,”  he  said,  to  the 
provost.  “You  may  go.”  Then,  as  the 
officer  saluted  and  went  out,  the  colonel 
rose  and  faced  his  prisoner  with  a  smile. 

“Please  sit  down,  Mr.  Radcliffe,”  he  in¬ 
vited,  w’aving  his  hand  to  a  box  that  stood 
at  one  side  of  the  tent.  “I  am  Colonel 
Page,  commanding  General  Early’s  rear¬ 
guard.” 

Radcliffe  acknowledged  the  introduction 
with  a  bow.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  lips 
could  not  frame  the  words.  He  had  enter¬ 
ed  the  tent  feeling  that  he  was  going  to 
certain  if  not  instant  death,  and  he  had 
braced  himself  to  meet  his  fate  with  forti¬ 
tude.  To  find  himself  welcomed  as  a  guest 
differed  so  completely  from  all  his  expecta¬ 
tions  that  the  revulsion  of  feeling  made 
him  dumb. 

Colonel  Page  did  not  seem  to  notice  his 
silence.  “  I  owe  you  an  apology,  Mr.  Rad¬ 
cliffe,  suh,”  he  went  on.  “These  papers 
show  that  you  came  into  our  lines  to  do  us 
a  service.  You  should  have  been  welcomed 
and  forw'arded,  instead  of  being  hindered. 
I  understand  that  you  desire  to  buy  cotton 
and  take  it  out  through  the  blockade.” 

Radcliffe  nodded.  He  was  still  dazed, 
but  he  did  not  forget  his  part.  “That’s 
what  I  came  for!”  he  declared  emphatically. 
“It  took  a  heap  of  trouble  to  get  the  {per¬ 
mit,  but  I  got  it.  You’ll  find  it  in  that 
bundle  of  papers.” 

Colonel  Page  nodded.  “I  have  just  read 
it,  suh,”  he  said.  “It  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.” 

“Good!”  gasped  Radcliffe.  “Your  lieu¬ 
tenant  had  me  scared  for  a  while.” 

Colonel  Page  smiled.  “I  hof>e  you  will 
pardon  Lieutenant  Nelson,  suh,”  he  said. 
“  He  W’as  only  doing  his  duty.  He  was  not 
familiar  w’ith  the  perilous  traffic  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  suh.  Indeed,  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  am  not  wholly  familiar  with  it 
myself.  Perhaps  you  will  explain,  suh!” 

“Glad  to.  Colonel.”  Radcliffe  stretched 
his  legs  and  leaned  back  on  his  cracker  box. 
“It’s  this  way,”  he  began.  “You  people 
w’ant  to  sell  your  cotton,  but  you  can’t  do 
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it  because  of  the  blockade.  The  world 
wants  to  buy  your  cotton,  but  it  can’t  do 
it  because  of  the  blockade.  It  occurred  to 
some  of  us  that  we  could  get  rich  if  we 
could  get  a  few  thousand  bales  across  the 
lines.  So  we  got  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue 
permits  to  loyal  Northerners  who  owned 
cotton  in  the  South  to  bring  it  through  the 
blockade  or  the  military  lines. 

“Of  course  that  gave  a  bully  chance  for 
slick  work.  But  we  had  the  de\il  of  a  time 
to  get  the  secretary  to  issue  jjermits.  He 
wanted  affidavits  from  the  cotton  owners. 
And  we  had  hard  work  to  find  any  Northern 
men  who  did  own  cotton,  and  it  was  mighty 
risky  for  a  man  to  make  affidavit  that  he 
did  own  it  when  he  didn’t.  But  after  a 
while  we  got  things  fi.xed  so  that  a  man 
need  only  swear  that  he  controlled  cotton,  and 
that  he  had  always  been  loyal  and  all  that. 

“  So  we  went  ahead  and  got  United  States 
cotton  agents  app>ointed  at  a  lot  of  px)rts 
and  got  some  p)erniits  to  bring  out  so  many 
bales  here  and  so  many  there,  and  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  w’ork  by  shipping  south 
articles  that  weren’t  contraband,  such  as 
ropes  and  hoop-skirts  and  ladies’  clothes, 
and  wall  paper,  and  so  on.  My  permit  is 
for  seven  thousand  bales  to  be  brought  out 
by  way  of  Norfolk.” 

“So  I  see,  suh!” 

“Well!  That’s  all  right.  Only  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain,  and  somebody  had 
to  come  down  here  to  talk  to  you  folks  and 
make  arrangements.  We’ve  got  a  ship 
loaded  with  hoop-skirts  and  things — noth¬ 
ing  contraband,  of  course  ” — Radclifife  wink¬ 
ed  expansively — “and  it’ll  be  down  in  Albe¬ 
marle  Sound  in  a  week  or  so.  The  United 
States  cotton  agent  at  Norfolk  will  appoint 
a  deputy  to  take  it  up  Chowan  and  Notto¬ 
way  rivers  pretty  close  to  Murfree’s  depot, 
where  we  can  make  the  trade.  The  deputy 
will  pass  her  through  as  slick  as  grease  and 
won’t  insist  on  examining  the  middles  of 
the  barrels  and  the  insides  of  the  packages 
she  carries.  If  I  can  make  a  dicker  Mrith 
you  folks  and  if  you’ll  have  your  cotton  at 
Murfree’s  depot,  you  won’t  lose  anything 
by  the  trade.  Sw?  ” 

Colonel  Page  had  listened  with  growing 
wonder  and  not  a  little  disgust.  “In  plain 
words,  Mr.  Radcliffe,”  he  said,  acidly,  “cer¬ 
tain  United  States  officials  propose  to  be¬ 
tray  their  own  Government  by  selling  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  to  its  enemies  under  cover  of 


permits  procured  by  perjury  and  trickery!” 

Radcliffe  grinned.  “I  guess  you’re  right. 
Colonel,”  he  agreed,  unabashed.  “I  guess 
you're  right.  Beats  all  what  men  will  do 
for  a  little  filthy  lucre,  don’t  it?  I  reck¬ 
on —  ”  impudently  —  “I  reckon  you  high- 
minded  Confederates  wouldn’t  care  to  help 
us  low-dowTi  Yankees  cheat  the  United 
States  Government,  now’,  w’ould  you?” 

Colonel  Page  flushed  hotly.  He  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
tent  two  or  three  times  before  he  ventured 
to  speak.  Then  he  turned  on  Radcliffe, 
who  sat  watching  him  w’ith  sly  amusement. 

“You  take  advantage  of  your  position, 
suh,”  he  thundered.  “Scoundrels  and 
traitors  are  always  prone  to  think  that 
others  are  as  ev’il  and  as  sordid  as  them¬ 
selves.  By  dealing  w'ith  you  and  your  kind, 
suh,  we  do  in  a  way  put  ourselves  on  your 
level  and  lay  ourselv’es  open  to  just  such 
innuendoes  as  those  you  have  just  uttered. 
If  I  had  my  way,  suh,  I  would  send  you 
back  to  the  Yankee  lines  with  a  rope  about 
your  neck  and  your  damned  permit  in  your 
p)Ocket.  But  my  orders  compel  me  to  help 
you  reach  Richmond.  By  what  route  do 
you  wish  to  go?” 

“The  quickest,  of  course.  I  want  to  get 
through  down  here  just  as  quick  as  the 
Lord'll  let  me,  and  get  home.” 

“  You  can  go  by  train,  of  course,  cither  by 
Petersburg  or  by  Charlottesville.  But  there 
is  no  telling  how  long  you  will  be  on  the 
way,  nor  whether  you  w’ill  ever  get  through. 
Both  lines  are  menaced  by  the  enemy. 
Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  go  by  hors^ 
back.  I  understand  that  you  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  horse,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reas¬ 
on  why  you  should  not  reach  Richmond 
within  forty-eight  hours  at  the  farthest.” 

“Horseback  suits  me!” 

“Very  good.  I  will  give  you  a  pass  from 
here  to  Richmond  by  the  most  direct  route 
south  of  the  James  River.  That  will  be 
satisfactory’,  I  suppose.  When  will  you 
start?” 

Radcliffe  laughed  hoarsely.  “I  want  to 
start  right  away,”  he  declared.  “But 
Colonel,  I’ve  b^n  riding  for  thirty-six 
hours  straight,  and  I’ve  got  to  sleep  before 
I  go  on.  Is  there  any  house  near  here  where 
they’ll  give  me  a  1^,  and  won’t  take  all 
I’ve  got  to  pay  for  it?” 

“You  will  tod  a  house  in  the  village  (» 
the  other  side  of  the  railway  track  where 
you  will  not  be  overcharged,”  Colonel  Page 
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replied.  “  I  will  send  my  orderly  to  show  you 
the  way,  and  I  will  send  the  pass  and  your 
horse  to  you  by  the  provost,  Captain  Kent.” 

“Thank  you!” 

The  colonel  ignored  the  thanks. 

“Take  this  gentleman,”  he  said  to  the 
orderly  who  answered  his  call,  “to  Mrs. 
Frances’s  house.  Present  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Frances  and  say  that  she  will  con¬ 
fer  a  favor  on  me  and  do  a  service  to  the 
Confederacy  if  she  will  afford  him  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  her  roof  for  a  few  hours’  sleep.” 
He  turned  to  Radcliffe.  “Good  morning, 
suh!”  he  said  curtly. 

Radcliffe  held  out  his  hand.  “Good 
morning.  Colonel,”  he  said.  “You’ve  treat¬ 
ed  me  white  and  I  thank  you.” 

Colonel  Page  did  not  take  the  proffered 
hand.  “  Good  morning,  suh,”  he  repeated. 

Radcliffe  drew  bacL  “Oh!  all  right. 
Just  as  you  like,  Colonel,”  he  muttered,  as 
he  followed  the  orderly  past  the  tent  flap, 
feeling  reasonably  well  assured  that  he  had 
won  Colonel  Page’s  contempt  and  had 
thereby  made  his  position  safer. 

Left  alone.  Colonel  Page  sat  down  and 
wrote  hastily  for  a  few  minutes,  then  rose 
to  his  feet  and  strode  to  the  back  of  the 
tent.  He  raised  a  flap  that  hung  there, 
disclosing  the  interior  of  another  and  much 
smaller  tent,  scarcely  more  than  a  lean-to. 

“Come  in.  Lieutenant,”  he  said. 

Philip  Byrd  rose  from  a  cot  and  hobbled 
through  the  opening  into  the  large  tent. 
The  young  officer  was  still  pale,  but  better 
for  his  hours  of  forced  inactivity. 

Colonel  Page  waved  him  to  the  place  on 
the  cracker  box  so  lately  vacated  by  Rad- 
diffe,  and  sat  down  in  his  own  seat. 

“Well!”  he  exclaimed,  impatiently.  “He’s 
the  man,  isn’t  he?” 

Philip  hesitated.  “I  think  so,  sir,”  he 
answered,  slowly.  “I’m  mighty  near  sure, 
but  I  can’t  swear  to  him.  I  didn’t  see  him 
at  Castleton,  you  know.  I  only  heard  his 
voice,  and  his  voice  sounds  different  some¬ 
how.  Of  course,  I  know  he’s  playing  a 
part  and  trying  to  talk  different,  but  even 
allowing  for  that  I  can’t  be  sure.” 

“Who  did  see  him?”  demanded  Colonel 
Page. 

“Miss  Castleton  did,  and  she — ”  an¬ 
swered  Philip. 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  so?”  the  colonel 
interrupted.  “Orderly!” 

The  orderly  raised  the  flap  of  the  tent 
and  entered. 


“Go  to  Mrs.  Frances’s  and  see  if  Miss 
Castleton  is  up.  Say  to  her  that  Colonel 
Page  would  like  to  see  her  on  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  at  her  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  convenience.” 

CHAPTER  X 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  elder 
sister  opened  her  sleepy  eyes  and  looked 
wonderingly  around  her  at  the  unfamiliar 
room. 

The  breeze  was  sifting,  cool  and  fresh, 
through  the  slats  of  the  closed  shutters. 
With  it  came  an  indescribable  murmur, 
and  a  hum  low  but  insistent,  broken  now 
and  again  by  little  staccato  sounds  that 
rang  unfamiliar  on  the  girl’s  ears.  She 
glanced  at  ’Genie,  but  the  younger  girl  was 
still  sleeping  soundly,  and  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation  she  slipp>ed  cautiously  from  the 
bed  and  went  to  the  window.  Soon  she 
sank  down  upon  her  knees  and  stayed  there, 
staring  through  the  slats. 

The  whole  country  seemed  alive  with 
men  in  gray.  A  gray  column  was  swinging 
endlessly  beneath  her  window,  choking  the 
road.  Farther  off,  gims  were  passing,  thud¬ 
ding  and  clanking.  Still  farther  beyond, 
she  saw  the  heads  of  cavalry  protruding 
from  a  sunken  road.  The  air  was  full  of 
sounds,  growing  louder  and  more  ominous. 

Although  the  war  had  raged  for  four 
years,  its  course  had  somehow  gone  w’ide  of 
the  cove  in  the  Blue  Ridge  where  the  Cas¬ 
tleton  farm  had  its  place.  Not  until  the 
day  before  had  either  Sally  or  ’Genie  come 
into  actual  contact  with  it,  and  not  until 
then  had  either  of  them  seen  any  large  body 
of  troops.  Even  then  they  had  seen  only 
Northern  soldiers. 

But  the  men  on  whom  Sally  now  looked 
were  not  enemies,  but  friends.  They  were 
the  battle-scarred  legions  who  were  fighting 
for  her  land,  her  state,  her  country.  The 
girl’s  heart  swelled  as  she  watched  them. 

For  a  long  time  she  stayed  on  her  knees, 
watching  from  dark-fringed  eyes,  shadowed 
beneath  heavy  hair.  At  last  she  rose, 
glanced  at  ’Genie,  who  was  still  sleeping 
like  a  tired  child,  and  then  slippied  to  the 
bureau  and  began  to  dress.  No  fresh  cloth¬ 
ing  was  at  hand;  what  garments  she  had 
were  dusty  and  travel-stained.  But  the 
bowl  on  the  washstand  was  big  and  brim¬ 
ming  with  cool  water,  and  this,  followed  by 
a  rub  with  a  coarse  towel,  made  her  blood 
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tingle  and  completed  her  invigoration. 

\^en  she  and  ’Genie  had  retired  the 
night  before,  they  had  been  too  tired  to  do 
more  than  take  off  their  clothes  and  slip 
into  bed.  Consequently  neither  had  very 
greatly  missed  the  toilet  articles  to  whidi 
they  were  accustomed. 

Rising,  however,  was  another  matter. 
Despairingly  Sally  looked  around  her.  Her 
eyes  lighted  on  ’Genie’s  satchel  and  a 
pleased  expression  dawned  on  her  face. 

“Oh!”  she  murmured.  “I  forgot!  ’Genie 
was  more  thoughtful  than  I.”  Quietly  she 
crossed  the  floor  to  the  satchel  and  open¬ 
ed  it. 

The  smile  left  her  lips  and  an  expression 
of  wonder  took  its  place.  She  thrust  her 
hand  into  the  satchel  and  ran  it  through 
the  contents.  Her  eyes  grew  tender  as  she 
gazed. 

“  Philip’s  letters,”  she  murmured.  “  Phil¬ 
ip’s  letters !  She  brought  them  and  nothing 
else.  Oh!  little  sister,  little  sister!  You  are 
very  young,  and  yet — and  yet - ” 

She  broke  off,  sighing.  Then  as  speedily 
as  she  might  she  finished  her  toilet  and 
started  down  the  stairs. 

At  the  foot  Mrs.  Frances  met  her  with 
warm  Southern  welcomings  and  hesitating 
proffers  of  breakfast.  “There  isn’t  much,” 
she  explained  ruefully.  “  Only  some  spoon- 
bread  and  some  sassafras  tea.  We  had  a 
little  more  yesterday,  but  to-day  we  have 
nothing.  We  had  to  feed  our  boys,  you 
know.  We  couldn’t  let  them  go  to  battle 
hungry.  We  women  can  starve  for  a  day 
or  two.” 

Sally  nodded.  “Of  course,”  she  agreed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  not  hungrj%  or, 
rather,  she  didn’t  know  that  she  was  him- 
gry.  She  ate  a  few  mouthfuls  of  spoon- 
bread  and  took  a  sip  of  the  bitter  sassafras 
tea,  then  wandered  out  upon  the  porch  and 
sat  down  to  watch  the  marching  men. 

Then,  quite  abruptly,  she  looked  up  and 
saw  Radcliffe. 

He  had  left  the  orderly  at  the  gate  and 
was  coming  up  the  walk  to  the  house  with 
the  same  devil-may-care  bearing  with  which 
he  had  ridden  up  to  her  own  home  the 
afternoon  before .  (Heavens !  was  it  only  the 
afternoon  before?)  So  far  as  she  could  see, 
he  was  free,  inside  the  Confederate  lines, 
going  about  his  errand  quite  calmly — he, 
for  whom  a  hundred  outposts  were  watching. 


Tremblingly  she  rose  in  outraged  protest 
to  confront  him.  White  as  a  flower,  she 
leaned  slightly  forward,  staring  with  fright¬ 
ened  eyes  into  his  face,  her  slender  fingers 
tightening  on  the  back  of  her  chair.  So  di¬ 
rect  was  her  level  gaze,  so  compelling  her 
manner,  that  Radcliffe  stopped  and  swept 
off  his  hat  with  a  smile. 

“Mrs.  Frances?”  he  questioned.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  frank  admiration  in 
his  eyes. 

He  did  not  know  her.  For  a  moment  his 
ignorance  puzzled  her.  She  knew  him  so 
well.  She  had  seen  him  only  once  and 
then  but  for  a  moment,  but  somehow  she 
was  quite  familiar  with  every  feature. 
That  he  should  not  know  her  seemed 
inexplicable,  till  she  remembered  that  she 
had  drawn  back  behind  the  curtains  as  he 
had  looked  up  to  her  window,  and  that 
probably  he  had  not  seen  her  at  all. 

But  he  was  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his 
question,  and  with  an  effort  she  gave  him 
one.  “ No,”  she  answered  faintly.  “No,  I 
am  not  Mrs.  Frances.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Colonel  Page’s 
orderly  has  just  brought  me  here.  He  point¬ 
ed  the  house  out  to  me  and  hurried  away." 

Colonel  Page’s  orderly?  How  in  Heaven’s 
name  did  Colonel  Page’s  orderly  come  to 
be  showing  this  man — this  spy — to  a  rest¬ 
ing-place!  The  colonel  could  not  have 
known — and  yet  how  could  he  not  know! 
Was  not  Philip  Byrd  with  him? 

At  once  an  explanation  came  to  the  girl. 
She  remembered  that  Philip  had  not  seen 
the  man — had  only  heard  him  and  knew 
what  he  looked  like  only  from  her  descry)- 
tion.  Clearly  that  description  had  been 
imperfect.  And  this  was  the  result.  Unim¬ 
peded  and  undetected,  this  spy  had  walked 
deliberately  into  the  Confederate  lines. 

Suddenly  she  realized  —  no  one  there 
knew  him  except  herself!  On  her  and  her 
alone  rested  the  responsibility  of  his  detec¬ 
tion!  The  thumping  of  her  heart  seemed 
to  shake  her  and  the  clamor  of  her  pulses 
deafened  her.  What  was  she  to  do?  She 
had  longed  for  a  chance  to  serve  her  coun¬ 
try — w'eU,  here  it  was.  By  every  impulse  of 
loyalty,  she  ought  to  welcome  it.  But  in 
spite  of  herself  a  grim  picture  rose  before 
her  eyes — the  picture  of  a  gallows — a  rope 
— a.  man — this  man —  Shuddering  and 
faint,  she  turned  away. 


The  next  instalment  of  “Sally  Castleton,  Southerner”  will  appear  in  the  August  number. 


The  Full  Dinner-Pail 


BY  FREDERICK 


WHAT  about  the  tariff  and  la¬ 
bor?  Has  the  tariff  —  or 
have  the  men  behind  it — 
kept  faith  with  labor?  Or  has  the 
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tariff,  in  operation,  brought  about  the  very 
conditions  in  labor  that  the  tariff  was 
framed,  in  theory,  to  ob\aate? 

The  principle  of  the  protective  tariff,  the 
sole  and  suflScient  reason  for  its  being  es¬ 
tablished  and  maintained  (according  to  its 
best  friends),  is  that  it  equalizes  labor  con¬ 
ditions  here  and  abroad;  that  it  subsidizes 
the  manufacturer,  reimburses  him  for  the 
higher  rate  of  wages  he  has  to  pay  over  his 
European  competitor.  Since  the  days  of 
“McKinley  and  Prosperity”  the  tariff  wall 
has  stood  for  the  protection  of  American 
labor — nothing  more. 

“The  Full  Dinner-pail” — that’s  the  the¬ 
ory.  That’s  what  caught  the  votes. 

There  are  more  than  thirty-five  million 
men,  women,  and  children  enumerated  as 
breadwinners.  What  has  been  their  por¬ 
tion  under  the  actual  manipulation  of  pro¬ 
tection?  Has  the  dignity  of  American  labor 
been  sustained? 

The  answer  has  to  do  with  facts,  not 
with  political  theory.  It  affects  the  pockets 
and  cupboards  of  every  individual  among 
our  ninety-two  millions;  and  it  affects  the 
social  and  economic  future  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

You  can  get  an  inkling'  of  the  answer  by 
skimming  the  surface  of  conditions  in  the 
three  most  highly  protected  industries  in 
the  country,  the  three  biggest  industries — 
the  manufactures  of  steel,  wool,  and  cotton. 

Iron  and  steel  are  protected  up  to  forty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  For  labor,  of 
course?  Why,  certainly.  Raw  material  is 
cheap  enough.  No  other  country  can  match 
our  resources  in  raw  material.  Capital  is 
plentiful.  They  had  no  trouble  in  finding 
ninety  millions  of  it  merely  to  float  the 
Unit^  States  Steel  Corporation.  But — 
wages  are  high!  There’s  the  rub.  The 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  laborer 
is  higher  than  that  of  his  European  or  Asi¬ 


atic  competitor.  The  dignity  of  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  must  be  maintained.  That 
forty-five  per  cent,  tariff  wall  was 
erected  around  iron  and  steel  to  keep 
the  dinner-pail  full.  How  does  it  work  out? 

The  Steel  Trust  employs  200,000  men. 
Native  Americans?  Slovaks,  Lithuanians, 
Magyars,  Bohemians,  Syrians,  Sicilians, 
Italians  from  the  boot  of  Italy — the  over¬ 
flow  of  southeastern  Europe.  Nearly  sixty 
per  cent,  of  these  employees  (accoring  to 
an  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor) 
are  foreign-bom.  Two- thirds  of  these  are 
Slavs.  One-fourth  of  these  foreigners  can 
read  and  write.  A  negligible  number  are 
citizens. 

One  out  of  every  three  immigrants  goes 
back  home  with  his  savings.  Last  year 
more  than  518,000  returned  home. 

And  they  are  paid — ^what?  American 
wages,  subsidized  by  a  forty-five  per  cent, 
tariff  wall?  Not  much!  Twelve  cents  an 
hour  is  a  good  average  for  the  year  round. 
Sometimes  fourteen  cents.  Occasionally 
even  twenty,  for  show-window  purposes. 
The  wages  app>eal  to  them.  They  w'ork 
fifty-six  hours  a  week  sometimes,  but  they 
cry  for  seventy-two  hours,  ev^n  eighty- 
four. 

Not  for  fifty-two  weeks  a  year,  however. 
Even  wops,  sleeping  twenty  in  a  cellar,  four 
in  a  bed,  saving  money  to  go  home  and  end 
their  days  at  a  trifle  higher  standard  than 
they  find  possible  over  here,  could  not 
stand  that.  Besides,  the  mills  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  run  on  a  loose  pulley  for  ten  or 
twenty  weeks  in  the  year — to  preserve  the 
balance.  Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to 
sell  surplus  steel  rails  abroad  at  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton. 

And  the  corporation  that  employs  them 
calmly  pockets  the  forty-five  p>er  cent, 
(which  it  holds  in  trust  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  Amer¬ 
ican  labor)  and  squanders  it  magnificently 
in  paying  dividends  on  five  hundred  millions 
of  water,  and  ninety  millions  promotion 
fees;  on  welfare  w'ork  (in  which  the  em- 
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ployee  must  sign  a  waiver  of  personal  dam¬ 
ages  before  he  can  particip>ate);  also  on 
“efficiency  engineering;”  and  in  feeding  a 
sinking  fund*  for  “depreciation”  (not  of 
men,  but  of  material). 

That  is  what  becomes  of  Protection  and 
the  Full  Dinner-Pail  in  the  steel  business. 

How  about  the  textile  industries? 

In  the  recent  strike  at  LawTence,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  22,000  w'orkers  were  out  for  fifty- 
six  hours’  j)ay  for  fifty-four  hours’  w’ork. 
They  were  willing  to  work  fifty-six  hours,  or 
even  eighty-four.  But  the  law’  said  no — 
fifty-four  was  enough.  These  22,000  are — 
what?  American  labor?  No,  indeed. 
They  are  twenty-seven  nationalities,  espe¬ 
cially  imported.  They  speak  fifty-four  lan¬ 
guages  or  dialects.  They  have  only  one 
thing  in  common — hunger.  One  out  of 
three  hojies  to  return  home  some  day. 
Three  out  of  ten  eligible  male  adults  are 
citizens.  “Children  of  Schedule  K!” — as 
the  New  York  World  patly  calls  them. 

The  industry  of  w’luch  they  are  the  labor 
is  an  infant  industry.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money  to  grow  wool  in  America,  because 
the  standard  of  living  among  our  sheep  is 
very  high.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  scour 
and  spin  wool  in  America,  because  the 
dinner-pail  contains  something  besides  mac¬ 
aroni  paste  and  garlic.  Therefore  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  protect^  in  its  various  branches 
by  an  ad  valorem  subsidy  that  runs  from 
40  per  cent,  to  as  high  as  160  p>er  cent. 

An  agent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
investigating  the  strike,  said  that  the  aver¬ 
age  adult  wage  was  $9.25  a  "W’eek.  The 
op>eratives  questioned  these  figures  on  one 
side.  The  employers  were  equally  indig¬ 
nant  on  the  other.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  you  lumped  all  together — men, 
women,  and  children — and  figured  in  the 
loose-pulley  weeks,  the  average  was  near  $6. 
But  let  it  go  at  $9.25.  Think  of  it!  Be¬ 
hind  a  160  p)er  cent,  tariff  wall! 

Meantime,  one  of  the  mills  that  kept  a 
stiff  upper  lip  in  the  face  of  rioting  and 
child-stealing  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
$3,800  bid,  in  op>en  market,  for  its  $1,000 
shares — with  no  takers.  These  same  shares 
sold  for  $75  once,  in  the  early  days  of  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  Prosperity.  This  same  concern 
pays  tw’elve  per  cent,  annually,  and  in  the 
last  six  years  it  has  paid  thirty-four  per 
cent,  extra  dividends.  Its  shares  are  non- 
taxable. 

Its  stalwart  brother  competitors  pay 


seven  or  eight  per  cent,  annually,  and  keep 
their  stockholders  quiet  by  cutting  a  melon 
ev’ery  few’  years.  Four  of  the  factories  that 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  could  have 
bought  and  paid  for  their  plants  nearly 
twice  over  out  of  their  diWdends  and  un- 
di\’ided  profits  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  steel  barons  are  almost  pikers  along¬ 
side  the  amiable  gentlemen  holding  the 
bag  in  the  wool  game. 

Go  into  cotton,  silk,  shoemaking,  wool— 
any  of  the  highly  protected  industries  that 
can  make  use  of  a  low’  grade  of  labor.  In 
every  one  of  the  industries  most  highly 
protected,  you  w’ill  find  the  manufacturer 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  American  labor 
by  importing  the  cheap  article — and  pock¬ 
eting  the  proceeds.  Occasionally  American 
labor  can  compete  with  the  imported  va¬ 
riety.  But  very  rarely.  The  starv’ation- 
point  is  higher  over  here.  Therefore  w’e  are 
welcoming  the  hordes  from  the  south  of 
Europe;  from  the  Balkans;  the  oppressed 
Jew’s  and  Poles  of  Russia  who  have  lived 
on  sour  bread  so  long  that  they  can  assimi¬ 
late  it.  Take  these  figures: 

From  1890  to  1900 — before  the  protected 
industries  really  got  into  their  stride — out 
of  a  total  of  3,703,061  immigrants,  1,872.000 
were  w’ops.  About  fifty  p>er  cent. 

But  look  at  the  next  decade,  when  the 
game  had  been  reduced  to  a  science.  Out 
of  8,136,016  immigrants,  6,075,800  were 
from  southeastern  Europe.  About  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  That’s  w’hat  cuts  ice — and 
one  hundred  per  cent,  melons! 

If  you  are  seeking  a  good,  able-bodied, 
self-respecting,  clean -living,  meat-eating 
American,  the  type  that  is  hauled  forth  to 
stand  in  the  lime-light  whenever  the  tariff- 
tinkers  get  dowTi  to  business,  where  do  you 
look  for  him? 

In  the  protected  industries?  No,  most 
assuredly  not. 

You  W’ill  find  your  standard-gauge  Ameri¬ 
can  engaged  in  railroading,  telegraphing,  in 
the  building  trades,  on  farms.  In  industries 
w’hich,  no  matter  how  highly  they  may  have 
become  vested  w’ith  special  priWlege,  at  least 
never  have  been  subsidized  in  the  name  of 
Labor,  and  stolen  the  gate  receipts. 

The  shame  of  it  is  not  in  the  sullen 
hordes  clustering  together  under  strange 
banners,  festering  under  stress  of  this  new 
syndicalism.  That  may  be  the  danger,  but 
not  the  shame.  The  shame  is  higher  up. 
It  is  all  American. 


HIS  LEETLE  TREES 


BY  ROBERT  HERRICK 

autbok  of  ••togbthkr,”  ’‘the  .common  lot.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
JAY  HAMBIDGE 


WAY  off  m  the  southwest 


comer  of  the  city  limits,  on 


the  edge  of  the  prairie,  be 
yond  the  march  of  brick  and 
mortar,  Peter  Brauer  had  his 


nursery.  There  was  a  bit  of  weatherbeaten 
house  with  lean-to  sheds,  surrounded  by 
long,  close  rows  of  thin  saplings,  and  all 
about  stretched  unbroken  the  low,  level 
land,  girdled  by  the  steel  bands  of  many 
railroads  where  trains  hooted  and  bel- 


Here  the  old  German  had  lived  for  forty 


years  with  his  wife  and  three  children 


at  first  farming,  then,  as  the  black  pall 


from  the  factory  settlements  grew  dens 
er,  truck  gardening  for  the  newcomers; 
and  now  these  last  years  he  had  converted 
his  ten-acre  patch  into  a  nursery,  where 
he  grew  elms,  maples,  poplars  for  those 
thrifty  citizens  who  wished  to  ornament 


their  suburban  homes. 


Latterly  his  wife  had  died — a  calamity 
that  had  shaken  the  old  man’s  strong  grip 
upon  life.  One  son  had  already  wandered 


away,  following  the  railroads,  no  one  knew 
where.  Another  was  married  and  working 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  the  young¬ 
est — the  old  German’s  pride — had  secured 
a  good  education  in  the  city  school, s  and 
was  employed  in  a  chemical  factory  a  couple 
'  of  miles  to  the  north  of  the  nursery.  Some¬ 
times  in  winter,  after  his  wife  died,  when 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  old  Brauer 
would  visit  this  son,  and,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  retorts  and  glass  bottles,  would 


blink  with  awe  at  the  colored  chemicals. 

“See  there,  father,’’  the  son  would  say, 
holding  up  a  little  flask  of  brownish  liquid. 
“There’s  enough  dope  in  that  to  kill  a 
townful  of  folks — cyanide  of  potassium.’’ 
And  he  dangled  the  vial  of  deadly  poison 
before  the  old  man’s  round  eyes.  Again  he 
would  point  to  a  couple  of  retorts  filled  with 
colorless  substances  and  say:  “If  you 
should  put  those  into  a  bottle  together,  and 
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drop  it  on  the  floor,  you’d  blow  a  hole  in 
the  ground  big  enough  to  bury  this  fac¬ 
tory  in!” 

The  old  man  moved  cautiously  away. 

“So,  George?”  he  would  murmur. 

“Sure!”  and  George  would  recite  long 
names  by  which  these  innocent  looking 
fluids  were  called.  The  old  man  listened  in 
wonder. 

These  highly  concentrated  forces  of  na¬ 
ture,  lying  neatly  bottled  on  the  laboratory 
shelves,  gave  him  a  vivid  sensation  of  pow¬ 
er,  like  that  growing  face  of  the  great  city, 
ever  pushing  onward,  darkening  the  sky 
with  smoke,  eating  up  green  fields  and 
farms,  swallowring  the  dumb  land. 

Not  long  after  his  wife  died,  another 
catastrophe  threatened.  Some  land  specu¬ 
lators  decided  to  make  a  new  subdivision 
in  this  comer  of  the  city,  and  sell  cheap 
lots  to  the  factory  workers.  They  offered 
the  old  German  a  good  price  for  his  ten 
acres,  which  he  promptly  refused.  Then 
they  went  ahead  and  hought  all  the  vacant 
land  around  him  and  began  to  put  in  ce¬ 
ment  walks,  sewers,  gas  and  water  pipes, 
and  to  put  up  signs  with  strange  names  on 
them  at  the  street  comers. 

That  fall  the  old  man  would  sit  for  hours 
in  front  of  his  shack,  watching  the  gang 
of  Italians  as  they  trenched  the  sod  road 
beside  his  place  to  lay  pipes — a  grim  and 
hostile  figure. 

His  sons  told  him  it  was  a  good  thing: 
his  ten  acr«  would  be  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  instead  of  a  few  hundreds.  Not  in 
his  day,  he  knew,  and  he  resented  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  his  peace  by  the  growing  city.  After 
the  sewer  men  came  the  w’ater  gang,  and 
finally  the  gas  company  began  to  lay  pipes. 
They  wanted  to  put  gas  into  his  house,  but 
he  refused,  of  course.  That  winter  the 
wide  sp>aces  all  about  him  twinkled  at  night 
with  gas  lights — advance  torches  of  the  city. 

It  happened  that  the  new  gas-main  in 
front  of  the  nursery  leaked.  The  gas  killed 
the  early,  tender  grass  in  March,  in  patches 
along  the  roadside.  The  old  man  com¬ 
plained  to  the  chemist,  George,  when  the 
latter  came  to  see  him  on  Sunday.  The 
evil  smell  of  the  stuff  was  plainly  noticeable 
in  the  house.  The  work  had  been  hastily 
done  by  a  thieving  contractor,  and  this  was 
the  result.  The  son  promised  to  notify 
the  gas  company;  they  would  make  the  re¬ 
pairs  at  once.  But  the  company  neglected 
the  repairs.  Another  week — two  weeks 


went  by,  and  the  sickening  odor  of  gas  still 
polluted  the  air.  Finally  the  old  man  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  the  city  himself  and  com¬ 
plain  personally  at  the  central  office  of  the 
gas  company. 

So  in  his  black  best,  yet  obviously  the 
countryman,  he  made  the  long  journey 
by  street-car  into  the  city  to  the  Gas  Build¬ 
ing.  Bewildered  by  the  magnificence  and 
the  size  of  the  great  building  that  reared 
itself  twenty  stories  into  the  clouds,  he 
wandered  alMut  the  corridors  until  a  friend¬ 
ly  elevator  man  steered  him  into  the  rotun¬ 
da  w’here  the  gas  ofl5ces  were;  and  there 
he  made  his  complaint,  in  his  thick,  broken 
EngUsh,  which  was  rendered  more  unintel¬ 
ligible  by  his  emotion. 

“The  dom  stoff',”  he  growled,  “it  kilts 
mein  grass,  mein  leetle  trees,  70/ ” 

The  clerks  behind  the  bronze  and  marble 
screen  tittered,  and  a  youngster  mimicked 
him  audibly — “It  kilts  mein  leetle  trees, 
ja!" 

The  old  man  glowered  helplessly  until 
an  'older  clerk  promised  aid.  “  All  right, 
mein  frent,  we’ll  have  the  leak  stopped 
right  away  before  it  gets  the  leetle  trees— 
sure!” 

Brauer  departed,  still  growling. 

“Right  aw’ay”  for  the  gas  company  was 
not  the  next  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  yet  an¬ 
other.  A  week  passed,  and  the  old  man 
wandering  among  the  slim  saplings  in  his 
nursery,  which  w’ere  just  beginning  to  put 
out  tender,  fuzzy  leaves,  had  angry  eyes. 
The  little  round  balls  along  the  twigs  had 
begun  to  shrivel!  He  knew  it  must  be  the 
p>oisonous  gas  that,  working  its  way 
through  the  damp  earth,  was  attacking  the 
roots  of  his  precious  trees.  Finally,  when 
he  had  got  to  tlie  px)int  of  fingering  an  old 
shotgun  and  muttering  threats,  a  gang  of 
Italians  under  an  Irish  boss  arrived  late 
one  afternoon.  The  Irishman  jeered  at  the 
old  German,  who  shouted: 

“In  my  country — in  Proosia,  you  would 
not  come  out  of  this  so  easily,  not  by  a  dom 
sight!” 

“But  it  ain’t  no  Dutchman’s  land — it’s 
'  the  United  States,  see?  ”  the  Irishman  an¬ 
swered,  and  Peter  Brauer  perceived  for  the 
first  time  the  full  meaning  of  the  distinction. 

The  boss  professed  not  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
tect  the  signs  of  a  leak,  though  the  air  was 
foul  with  the  gas.  It  w'as  not  until  he  no¬ 
ticed  the  old  man’s  shotgun  that  he  ordered 
his  men  to  work. 
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‘•/a/  Dig!  dig!”  the  old  man  muttered, 
a?  the  first  spadefuls  of  soft  earth  began  to 
fly. 

It  took  them  a  day  to  find  the  defective 
joint.  The  old  German  marched  up  and 
down  the  trench  with  his  gun,  in  spite  of 
the  e\il  smell  of  gas  that  came  from  the 
saturated  earth.  When  the  leaky  joint  was 
uncovered,  he  watched  them  make  the  re- 
f>air,  forced  the  boss  to  test  his  job,  and 
then  at  last  went  back  to  his  shack  to  lay 
aside  his  gun,  a  light  of  triumph  in  his  old 
eyes. 

And  now  Peter  Brauer  expected  to  settle 
back  in  peace  to  enjoy  the  oncoming  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  blossoming-out  of  his  trees. 
But  the  shriveled  buds  did  not  open.  At 
first  he  thought  they  had  been  caught  by 
the  April  freeze,  which  came  almost  ever>' 
year  and  put  things  back;  but  as  the  trees 
of  his  next  neighbor  down  the  lane  leafed 
out  in  due  season  and  grew  large  and  green, 
he  realized  what  had  happened:  the  gas  had 
killed  his  trees!  All  spring  he  waited  for 
the  trees  to  start,  after  throwing  off 
the  mephitic  jwison  at  their  tender  roots; 
but  nothing  came  forth,  or  the  few  feeble 
leaves  grew  yellow  and  dropped  lifeless 
to  the  ground.  By  J uly  it  was  all  too  plain — 
the  slim  saplings,  bare  as  they  should 
be  in  November,  told  the  tale:  the  nurse¬ 
ry  was  dead,  every  tree — killed  by  the  gas. 

The  old  man  went  to  see  the  chemist 
George,  who  sympathized  with  him. 

“  Better  sell  the  farm,”  George  counseled, 
‘‘and  come  into  the  city  to  live  with  me.” 

The  old  man  went  home.  The  real-estate 
agent  came  again,  and  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  bare  trees,  feeling  of  their  dry 
trunks.  He  offered  him  the  old  price  for 
his  land.  “  And  you  can  make  the  gas  com¬ 
pany  pay  for  your  trees,”  he  suggested. 
Peter  Brauer  would  not  sell,  but  he  would 
make  the  gas  company  pay  for  the  damage 
they  had  done.  That  was  a  good  idea! 

That  fall  and  winter  the  old  German  was 
a  familiar  figure  in  the  offices  of  the  gas  com¬ 
pany.  “The  old  Dutchman  and  his  leetle 
trees”  became  a  joke  with  the  clerks  and 
office-boys.  They  sent  him  bewildered 
from  window  to  window,  from  office  to 
office,  with  his  tale.  He  wanted  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-two  dollars — “one  dollar 
beim  tree,”  he  explained.  “It  cost  me 
more!”  he  repeated.  The  gas  people  of¬ 
fered  to  settle  for  two  hundred  dollars. 

“Not  for  four  hundred  and  eighty!”  he 


stormed.  “One  dollar  beim  tree — four 
hundred  and  eighty-two!” 

The  official — by  this  time  he  had  made 
his  way  to  the  claims  department  on  the 
fourth  floor — shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Brauer  left  the  office  and  slowiy  retraced 
his  way  to  the  stairs — he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  the  elevator — and  stood  there  for 
a  while  gazing  angrily  at  the  well-dressed, 
prosperous-looking  figures  darting  in  and 
out  of  the  gas  offices.  On  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  near  the  stairs  was  a 
sign— “PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE.”  The 
old  German  pushed  his  way  in  and  found 
himself  in  a  maze  of  passages  and  offices. 
A  smart  young  man  asked  him  his  business. 

“Show  me  der  president!”  Brauer 
growled. 

In  time  he  was  fired  out,  of  course,  but 
not  until  a  janitor  had  been  summoned, 
who,  ha\ing  hustled  him  as  far  as  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building,  said:  “  You’re  nutty 
— go  home!” 

And  he  went  home,  dazed,  his  whole  soul 
in  revolt  at  the  system  of  things  in  this 
land  where  he  had  lived  for  forty  years. 
The  real-estate  man  or  his  son  suggested 
the  law.  Brauer  grasped  at  the  idea,  and  a 
young  lawyer  promised  to  get  the  money  for 
his  trees  out  of  the  gas  company.  There 
was  another  long  delay,  and  then  the  lawyer 
to  whose  office  the  old  man  journeyed  said: 
“I’ve  got  ’em  to  come  up  to  two  fifty- 
better  let  me  settle  for  that.” 

As  a  matter  bf  fact,  they  had  said  in  the 
legal  department:  “We’ll  give  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  get  rid  of  that  crazy  Dutch¬ 
man.”  But  the  lawyer  meant  to  keep  back 
fifty  for  himself,  brides  demanding  fifty 
as  his  fee.  “Better  settle,  you’ll  get  less 
if  you  sue,”  he  urged;  and  the  chemist,  who 
had  come  with  his  father  to  see  the  lawyer, 
said  also:  “Better  take  the  money,  father, 
and  then  sell  the  farm!” 

But  the  old  man  obstinately  shook  his 
head  and  silently  went  back  to  his  lonely 
shack.  It  was  again  the  coming  of  spring 
— early  April.  The  birds  called  joyously 
across  the  greening  fields  as  he  got  off  the 
car  and  turned  toward  the  open  land.  .\t 
the  corner  of  the  lane,  where  his  neighbor 
had  plowed  a  few  furrows  for  a  garden, 
the  familiar  odor  of  the  earth  came  to  his 
nostrils,  the  scent  of  home.  He  raised  his 
old  head  and  looked  out  over  the  flat,  un¬ 
lovely  land,  already  spotted  here  and  there 
with  the  new  houses  of  the  real-estate  com- 
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pany,  and  dotted  regularly  with  the  cursed 
gas  lamps.  Before  him  rose  the  tall,  stiff 
shoots  of  his  murdered  trees,  set  close  in 
rows;  and  with  clenched  hands  he  strode 
into  his  house. 

There  his  daughter-in-law  awaited  him. 
“What  luck,  father?”  she  asked. 

“They  pay  only  fifty  cents  apiece  for 
mein  leetle  trees,”  the  old  man  grumbled. 
“They  won’t  pay  no  more!” 

The  woman  sighed  weakly  and  remarked: 
“It  ain’t  no  go^  to  fight  a  big  concern 
like  the  gas  company;  you  just  have  to  take 
what  they’ll  give  you — submit.” 

That  was  the  philosophy  of  her  life — sub¬ 
mission.  She  was  American  bom,  too! 

“ Submit ! ’ ’  the  German  thupdered.  “Bet 
GoU,  I’ll  fight  until  I’m  dead!” 

He  took  his  old  shotgun  and  fingered  it 
once  more.  His  dull  brain,  thoroughly 
wrenched  from  its  habitual  course,  had 
slowly  become  inflamed  during  these  past 
monAs  of  tedious  waiting  upon  the  subter¬ 
fuges  of  the  great  corpK)ration.  At  such  mo¬ 
ments  the  anarchist  is  born. 

Some  time  before,  in  the  fall,  during  the 
mayoralty  campaign,  he  had  gone  to  a  local 
hall  to  hear  one  of  the  candidates  speak. 
The  speech  was  an  “exposure”  of  the  gas 
company,  a  skilful  invective  against  its 
corrupt  methods,  its  political  grip  upwn  the 
city.  Old  Brauer  had  listened  wdth  rapt 
attention  to  the  pxjlitician’s  denunciation  of 
the  “octopus.”  What  had  before  seemed 
his  own  p)ersonal  quarrel  with  the  company 
became  somehow  a  class  struggle.  He  saw 
himself  fighting  and  beaten  by  an  unjust 
IX)wer  that  was  robbing  all  the  helpless  p)oor. 
And  as  he  could  think  only  in  p>ersonal 
terms,  he  figured  that  unknown  man  hidden 
within  the  president’s  office  in  the  great 
building,  surrounded  by  his  servants,  as  his 
true  antagonist.  The  other  time  when  he 
had  tried  to  get  at  him  he  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  allow  the  clerks  to  keep  him  out. 
He  should  have  carried  his  gun  with  him, 
and  met  the  robber  face  to  face. 

So  he  sat  out  in  the  twilight,  looking  at 
his  withered  trees  and  at  the  twinkling 
lights  on  the  prairie,  handling  his  shotgun; 
and  slowiy  in  his  confused,  irritated  brain 
there  formed  a  purpose — a  terrible  purp>ose. 
His  would  be  the  hand  to  get  justice — to 
punish  the  oppressor  of  all  little  people. 

The  idea  once  formed,  he  pierfected  it 
slowiy,  craftily,  in  the  days  that  followed. 
No  one  should  know  of  his  plan.  The  loss 
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of  his  “leetle  trees”  no  longer  preoccupieil 
him.  When  the  chemist  George  came  to 
see  him  the  next  Sunday,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  his  father  so  calm  and  resigned.  No, 
he  would  not  go  to  law — that  would  bring 
nothing  except  to  the  lawyers;  and  he  would 
not  sell  his  home,  not  now.  He  would  sp>end 
the  few  days  he  had  left  there,  and  after- 
w'ard  his  sons  could  do  what  they  liked  with 
the  farm.  The  chemist  went  away,  re¬ 
lieved  to  know’  that  the  old  man  was  calm 
once  more.  As  he  passed  the  dead  nursery, 
he  resolved  to  tell  the  lawyer  to  settle  with 
the  gas  company  for  what  could  be  got. 

The  next  afternoon  old  Brauer  app>eared 
at  the  chemical  works  as  usual,  and  sat 
quietly  for  a  time  w’atching  his  son  figure 
and  weigh.  Then  he  began  to  finger  the 
vessels  on  the  shelves,  and  casually  asked 
about  the  explosives. 

“Could  you  give  me  some  of  that  you 
showed  me  once?” — and  he  described  the 
fluid  that  the  chemist  had  boasted  of. 

“What  do  you  want  with  it?” 

“I’ve  cut  down  mein  leetle  trees,”  the  old 
man  replied,  simply,  “and  I  w’ant  to  blow¬ 
out  the  roots.” 

“What  for?” 

“What  for?  To  make  an  asparagus 
bed,”  he  said  cunningly,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone.  “That’s  the  easiest  way.” 

The  chemist  laughed.  “  You’d  blow  your 
place  off  the  earth  to  make  an  asparagus 
bed!” 

“Oh,  just  a  leetle  of  that  stoff,  to  make 
a  leetle  blow-up,”  old  Brauer  coaxed. 

And  to  humor  the  old  man,  as  he  was  in 
the  way,  the  chemist  p>oured  tw’o  liquids  in¬ 
to  an  empty  bottle  and  gave  it  to  his  father 
with  the  injunction:  “Mind  how  you  put 
that  down,  father!  Don’t  drop  it  or  there 
won’t  be  enough  of  you  left  to  bury.  You’d 
better  wrait  until  Sunday  and  let  me  fix  your 
asparagus  bed!” 

“Ja!"  the  old  man  agreed  placidly.  “I 
will  keep  it  until  Sunday — sure.” 

But  once  up>on  the  street  he  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  heart  of  the  city,  walking  slowly, 
avoiding  the  jostling  throng  as  well  as  he 
could,  holding  tight  in  his  overcoat  pxKket 
the  precious  bottle.  .\s  he  made  his  way 
through  the  crowded  city  streets,  proud 
wit'r.  the  sense  of  limitless  p)ower  under  his 
hand,  he  muttered:  “Now- 1  \ill  show  him 
what— 7a/  ” 

It  was  nightfall  when  he  reached  the  tall 
building  of  the  gas  company,  and  he* 
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looked  apprehensively  at  the  comer  win¬ 
dows  of  the  fourth  floor,  where  he  knew 
was  the  president’s  office.  But  the  row  of 
brightly  lighted  windows  reassured  him, 
and  slowly,  hugging  his  bottle  carefully, 
he  proceeded  to  climb  the  flights  of  iron 
stairs.  He  waited  craftily  at  the  top  until 
the  corridor  was  empty,  then  crept  up  to 
the  door  marked  PRESIDENT,  from  which 
he  had  been  ignominiously  ejected  the  time 
before. 

He  pushed  open  the  heaw  door,  glanced 
stealthily  inside,  and  saw  that  the  anteroom 
was  empty,  also  the  room  beyond,  which 
was  light^.  Treading  softly,  he  crossed 
these  rooms  and  put  his  hand  on  the  inner 
door,  where  some  instinct  told  him  was  hid¬ 
den  the  one  he  sought.  The  offices  seemed 
strangely  quiet  and  deserted.  In  fact,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  one  moment  of  the  day 
w'hen  he  could  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
he  had,  for  the  day’s  business  was  over, 
and  the  janitors  had  not  yet  come  to  lock 
up  the  rooms. 

Very  slowly  the  old  German  opened  the 
door  and  slipped  within.  It  was  a  pleasant, 
square  room  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
gas  building,  specially  designed  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  president  of  the  great  corpora¬ 
tion.  A  fireplace  with  a  gas  log  occupied 
the  inner  wall,  a  rich,  thick  mg  covered  the 
floor  and  deadened  all  footsteps. 

At  one  end  of  a  large  mahogany  table  a 
gray-haired  man  sat  writing,  with  his  back 
to  the  door.  His  head  was  bent  over  his 
pad.  Without  turning,  he  said,  as  the  door 
clicked:  “That  you.  Frost?  Just  a  mo¬ 
ment!” 

The  moment  gave  Peter  Brauer  time  to 
reach  the  center  of  the  room  behind  the 
president’s  desk.  Then,  as  if  disturbed  by 
some  mental  cross-current,  Bufton  raised 
his  head  and  looked  into  the  red  eyes  of  the 
old  German. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  demanded  curtly. 
And,  rising,  he  added  immediately:  “Get 
out  of  here! ”  For  the  gas  president’s  quick 
mind  had  di\ined  an  immediate  danger. 

“I  am  Peter  Brauer!”  the  old  German 
said,  not  unimpressively. 

“What  do  you  w’ant  here?” 

The  old  man  waited  a  moment,  trem¬ 
bling  with  excitement,  his  eyes  wandering 
over  the  strange  room  with  its  sober,  luxu¬ 
rious  fittings,  and  the  erect,  handsome  man 
before  him.  His  great  moment  had  come! 
•The  oppressor  himself  stood  before  him. 


within  his  power.  He,  Peter  Brauer,  held  I 
him  in  his  hand.  He  tried  to  speak,  swal-  | 
lowed,  then  said  in  a  strange,  still  voice:  i 

“I  want  mein  trees!” 

“Your  trees!”  j 

“Mein  leetle  trees  that  the  gas  kilt — all 
dead.” 

The  president  made  an  impatient  move 
to  ring  a  bell  at  the  farther  end  of  his  table.  } 
The  old  German  held  up  his  left  hand  wam- 
ingly — he  kept  his  right  buried  in  his  pocket  I 

— and  Bufton  stopped.  The  telephone  began  ' 

to  ring  in  the  next  room,  sounding  shrilly, 
insistently,  angrily.  Bufton  made  another 
step,  toward  the  door  this  time,  as  if  to 
answer  the  telephone.  But  the  old  German 
waved  him  back  with  his  raised  left  arm. 

“  iV ein!  ”  he  said  quietly. 

So  the  two  men  laced  each  other  in  the 
center  of  the  office,  while  the  telephone 
rang  on  sharply  in  the  empty  room  beyond. 
Bufton  exjjected  that  any  moment  some¬ 
body  might  come  to  answer  it,  and  then  he 
would  be  able  to  call  out  and  thus  relieve 
himself  of  hLs  unwelcome  Wsitor.  But  no¬ 
body  came,  for  it  was  now  well  past  six 
o’clock  and  all  the  office  force  had  departed 
except  his  secretary.  Frost,  who  had  gone  to 
fetch  a  certain  person  of  high  political  in¬ 
fluence  for  a  conference  with  the  president 
of  the  gas  company. 

Finally,  after  another  long  period  of  noisy 
clatter,  the  telephone  was  dumb.  Then 
Brauer  began  to  talk  thickly;  strangely 
enough,  now  that  his  opportunity  had  come 
and  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  oppressor 
of  the  people,  it  was  only  the  loss  of  his  trees 
that  he  could  think  of.-  * 

“Yes,  mein  leetle  trees!  After  the  com¬ 
pany  have  kilt  them,  you  vill  pay  nodings, 
nodings — fifty  cents  apiece,  and  they  kostet 
me  more  three,  four  year  ago,  when  I  got 
’em  by - ” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  man,”  Bufton  interrupted  in  a  more 
conciliatory-  tone  than  he  had  used  before. 

“  If  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  the 
gas  company,  see  Mr.  Johns  of  the  claims 
department  to-morrow — he  will  make  it  all 
right.  I’m  sure.” 

“/a,  he  vill  make  it  all  right,  sure!” 
Brauer  growled  ironically.  “He  offer  me 
fifty  cents  apiece  for  mein  leetle  trees.  .  .  . 

Gif  me  the  trees  alive  back  in  the  ground!” 

“  Well,  I’ll  see  about  it  in  the  morning — 
I’m  very  busy  now.”  The  gas  president 
made  a  gesture  of  dismissal  and  stepped 


THE  OLD  MAN  RAISED  HIS  BOTTLE  ABOVE  HIS  HEAD  FOR  THE  THROW.  THEN  BUFTON  FELL 
TO  HIS  KNEES  IN  SHEER  FRIGHT  AND— CRAWLED  BEHIND  THE  WOMAN! 
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toward  his  desk.  It  was  pure  bluff,  and  it 
did  not  answer.  The  old  German  advanced 
,  so  menacingly  that  his  enemy  halted. 

“NeinI  It  is  too  late  now,”  he  said. 
“Der  iss  somethings  else.  I  want  to  kill 
you — yes,  you”  he  remarked  placidly,  as  if 
the  idea  had  just  come  to  him  and  struck 
him  favorably. 

For  the  first  time  the  gas  man  noticed 
the  right  hand  held  stiffly  in  the  overcoat 
pocket,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly. 
He  saw  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  dangerous 
crank — one  of  those  unbalanced  human  be¬ 
ings  that  are  the  pest  of  successful  men 
who  have  achieved  prominence. 

“What  good  would  that  do  you?”  But¬ 
ton  asked  evenly,  while  he  thought. 

“You  are  a  tWef,”  the  German  said  slow¬ 
ly,  remembering  now  the  terms  of  the  in¬ 
dictment  against  the  gas  company  that  the 
Democratic  candidate  had  made.  “You 
rob  the  p>eople!  You  make  the  poor  p>eople 
poorer!  You  get  rich — we  get  p)oorer! 
You  sell  gas,  and  you  make  the  p)eople  pay 
w’hat  you  like.  You  thief!” 

The  president  of  the  gas  company  natu¬ 
rally  did  not  consider  the  element  of  truth 
in  this  incoherent  accusation.  He  did  not 
think  of  his  personal  profits  from  the  con¬ 
struction  company  that  laid  the  mains,  nor 
of  the  system  of  bribery  of  city  inspectors 
by  which  the  company  maintained  its 
cheerful  meters,  nor  of  the  rat’s  nest  of 
political  deals  by  which  the  company  was 
enabled  to  bleed  the  entire  pKjpulation  of  a 
great  city,  nor  of  that  coming  interview’ 
with  one  “very  close  to”  the  new  mayor. 
Nor,  in  fact,  ffld  the  old  German  at  that 
moment  have  any  clear  jdea  of  the  p>eople’s 
wrongs  that  he  was  to  avenge,  although 
that  same  mayor  in  making  his  canvass  had 
been  at  much  pains  to  detail  them.  His 
heart  w’as  simply  filled  with  hate — the  pas¬ 
sion  that  had  started  wdth  the  death  of  his 
trees  and  now  w’as  choking  him. 

Bufton  was  thinking  rapidly  whether  he 
had  the  nerve  to  duck  and  run  for  the  door 
before  this  crazy  German  could  pull  the 
revolver  that  he  felt  sure  was  in  that  right 
hand! 

“You’re  wrong,”  he  said  gently — and 
then  he  plunged. 

But  Brauer  was  too  quick  for  him.  Pull¬ 
ing  the  bottle  from  his  coat,  he  brandished 
it  before  the  gas  man,  shaking  the  thick, 
yellowish  liquid  that  it  held. 

“See  dot!”  he  shouted.  “Nitroglycerine 


— -ja,  jal  Enough  to  smash  this  place  into 
nodings.  Kill  youl  Kill  me!”  and  he 
stopp>^  to  laugh,  as  if  he  had  made  a  pleas¬ 
ant  joke.  “Now  you  feel  afraid!  Afraid  of 
me ! ”  he  roared.  “You  bum  thief ! ” 

And  in  truth  the  gas  president  was  afraid, 
dreadfully  afraid  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
It  was  one  thing  to  take  his  chances  with 
the  aim  of  a  trembling  old  man,  and  quite 
another  to  go  dowm  to  death  in  the  cata¬ 
clysm  of  his  gas  house.  His  knees  shook, 
and  his  face  grew  sallow*. 

“Don’t — don’t  drop  it,  man,  for  God’s 
sake!” 

A  cynical  smile  crept  over  the  old  Ger¬ 
man’s  bearded  face — a  smile  of  sweet  joy 
and  triumph.  It  seemed  that  he  held  this 
mighty  building — a  tower  of  Babel  and  a 
p>alace — in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  And  also 
this  sleek  robber  of  the  p)eople! 

He  waved  his  bottle  to  and  fro  carelessly 
before  the  terrified  man,  chanting  softly 
in  his  thick  tongue:  “  So  now,  mein  friend, 
you  are  afraid!  Nichtwahr?  You  feel  weak 
--you  great  man!” 

The  wild  light  of  the  anarchist  shone  in 
his  eyes.  He  heard  the  vast  rhythms  of  the 
crashing  building,  saw  the  blinding  flash, 
the  gaping  hell  beneath  their  feet.  .  .  . 

The  door  of  the  office  behind  the  old 
German  opened  softly,  and  a  young  woman 
tripp>ed  in  with  a  dainty  tissue-paper  pack¬ 
age  in  one  hand.  It  was  Hannah  Holm- 
quest — in  a  business  w’ay  knowm  as  Mile. 
Beh.ta,  the  manicure  and  hairdresser  of  the 
eleventh  floor.  Why  the  little  manicure 
should  happen  to  enter  the  gas  president’s 
office  at  this  hour  has- to  do  with  the  unan¬ 
swered  telephone,  Mrs.  Bufton,  and  wom¬ 
an’s  business  generally. 

She  entered  unconcerned,  her  little 
blonde  head  tipped  on  one  side  like  a  pert 
bird’s.  She  glanced  sharply  at  the  two  men 
confronting  each  other  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  perceived  the  bottle  of  yellow 
liquid  in  old  Brauer’s  hand.  In  the  misera¬ 
ble  eyes  of  the  gas  president  she  could  read 
much. 

With  a  discreet  cough  that  caused  the 
old  German  to  turn  his  head,  Hannah  said 
in  her  pert,  childish  voice:  “What  you  got 
there?” 

The  moment  that  Brauer  took  his  eyes 
off  him,  Bufton  jumped  for  the  door.  The 
old  man  raised  his  bottle  above  his  head  for 
the  throw.  Then  Bufton  fell  to  his  knees 
in  sheer  fright  and — crawled  behind  the 
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woman!  Yes,  behind  the  little  manicure 
from  the  eleventh  floor!  But  Hannah,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  clawing  hands  of  the  gas 
president,  who  was  trying  to  fasten  her  as 
a  shield  between  himself  and  the  madman, 
leaped  like  a  cat  straight  for  the  old  man’s 
extended  arm. 

Too  late!  The  bottle  had  left  his  hand. 

It  crashed  with  the  crackle  of  breaking 
glass,  and  the  yellowish  liquid  trickled 
harmlessly  over  the  green  tiles  of  the  fire¬ 
place.  A  very  disagreeable  odor  rose. 

“  My!  What  a  nasty  smell !  ”  Hannah  ob¬ 
served,  trying  to  mop  off  some  drops  that 
had  splashed  upon  her  skirt.  “  What  is  it?  ” 
she  demanded  crossly  of  the  old  German. 
But  Brauer  was  staring  stupidly  at  the 
splotch  of  glass  and  oozing  liquid  up>on  the 
tiles.  His  cataclysm  had  fail^  to  happen. 
The  blinding  light,  the  crashing  thunder — 
nothing  but  an  evil  smell  and  some  broken 
glass!  The  red  rage  went  out  of  his  heart. 
He  was  just  a  feeble  old  man. 

“Well,  what  w'as  in  the  bottle?”  Hannah 
repeated  in  a  higher  key.  “See  there — it’s 
spoiled  my  dress!  Ugh,  it  smells  like  bad 
fish!  You  shouldn’t  throw  things  around 
like  that  over  a  lady’s  dress !  What  was  it?  ” 

“I  do  not  know,”  the  old  man  murmured 
brokenly.  “My  son — my  son  George,  he 
gafe  it  to  me.” 

Bufton,  who  had  tumbled  flat  upon  his 
face  when  the  bottle  broke,  scrambled  to 
his  feet  and  w'as  shamefacedly  dabbing  at 
the  lint  on  his  coat.  The  manicure  gig¬ 
gled  impertinently  at  the  picture  the  gas 
president  made,  Ws  gray  hair  rumpled,  his 
hands  shaking  as  if  with  p>alsy.  Voices  were 
heard  in  the  outer  office,  and  two  men  came 
through  the  door. 

“What’s  up!”  they  exclaimed. 

“This  anarchist  here  has  been  trying  to 
blow  up  the  building!”  Bufton  replied. 
“Frost,  call  up  the  police.” 

But  the  other  man  stepped  quickly  for-  ' 
ward,  saying,  “Wait  a  moment.  Jack,  be¬ 
fore  you  telephone,”  and  w’hispered  to  the 
gas  president. 

“You,  an  anarchist!”  the  manicure  ex¬ 
claimed  vivaciously.  “My!  what  do  you 
want  to  be  that  for?  ”  But  the  old  man  had 
collapsed.  He  merely  shook  his  head  and 
muttered  unintelligibly.  “And  you’ve 
’most  ruined  my  dress,  too,  you  old  fool!” 
she  added. 

“George,  he  must  have  made  a  mistake,’’ 
the  old  man  murmured  meekly. 


“Who’s  George?” 

“Mein  son.” 

“Where  does  he  work?” 

“Over  beim  the  chemical  works.” 

Meanwhile  the  politician  who  had  come 
in  with  Frost  was  urging  Bufton  not  to  send 
for  the  police. 

“You’ll  have  reporters  fussing  around 
here,  and  they’ll  sure  turn  the  story 
against  us  somehow.  Let’s  get  hold  of 
his  folks,  if  he  has  any,  and  run  him  into 
an  asylum.” 

So  Frost  and  the  other  man  led  the  old 
German  into  the  outer  room  and  questioned 
him.  He  was  as  mild  as  an  old  sheep — 
completely  broken  by  the  failure  of  his 
lurid  dream.  He  gave  his  son’s  address, 
and  while  Frost  was  getting  into  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  chemist  the  old  man  sat 
with  bowed  head,  mumbling: 

“George,  he  must  have  made  a  mistake; 
he  gafe  me  the  wrong  stoff!” 

Meanwhile,  Bufton,  still  rather  chalky 
and  weak-kneed,  was  talking  with  the  little 
manicure  in  his  private  office.  He  drew 
a  yellow  bill  from  his  purse. 

“You  don’t  want  to  talk  about  this, 
young  w’oman,”  he  said,  handing  her  the 
bill,  which  bore  prominently  a  great  C. 

“Sure,  I’ve  got  nothing  to  tell,”  Mile. 
Beata  said  with  a  smile,  taking  the  bill. 
“That’ll  fix  the  dress  nicely  and  some  over 
for  another.  Let  me  brush  the  dust  off 
your  pants,  Mr.  Bufton!” 

“No!”  the  president  of  the  gas  company 
snapp)ed  irritably.  “  Go !  ” 

At  the  door  the  little  manicure  turned 
and  stepped  back. 

“  I  ’most  forgot! ”  she  said.  “  Please  give 
this  to  Mrs.  Bufton — she  ’phoned  me  for 

yy 

em. 

She  handed  ov'er  the  little  tissue-paper 
parcel,  w'hich  Bufton  snatched  and  thrust 
hastily  into  his  coat  pocket. 

“Don’t  crush  ’em!”  Hannah  w’arned, 
with  another  wicked  little  smile.  “It’s 
hair!”  And  then  she  disappeared. 

Before  long  the  chemist  George  rushed 
into  the  outer  oflice,  very  much  disturbed, 
and  full  of  apologies  for  his  father,  when  he 
had  learned  what  had  happened.  To  the 
president’s  secretary  he  explained:  “The 
old  man  kept  bothering  me  for  some  e.xplo- 
sive — said  he  wanted  to  make  a  hole  for  an 
asparagus  bed  on  his  place.  So  to  keep  him 
quiet  I  just  fixed  him  up  a  mess.  It  wouldn’t 
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have  been  safe  to  let  him  have  anything 
dangerous.  .  .  .  Sure,  I  had  no  idea  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  it!  Sure,  not  the 
least  notion!” 

“He  said  it  was  nitroglycerine,”  Frost 
explained,  and  through  the  half-open  door 
Bufton  could  hear  the  hearty  laugh  with 
which  the  chemist  met  the  remark.  He 
hastily  kicked  the  door  to  between  the 
oflSces. 

The  chemist  promised  to  take  his  father 
up  state  and  put  him  on  a  farm.  “He’s 
b^n  nutty,”  he  said,  “ever  since  the  gas 
killed  his  trees,”  and  he  told  the  old  man’s 
story. 

“That’s  the  way  anarchists  are  made,” 
the  politician  reflected  softly  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  “Better  fix  that  matter  up.  Jack!” 
— and  the  secretary  nodded. 

After  the  old  man  had  been  led  away 
by  his  son,  the  secretary  stepp)ed  into  the 
private  oflSce,  where  Bufton  was  seated  at 


his  desk,  gazing  vacantly  out  of  the  window 
into  the  dark.  His  face  was  gray,  and  the 
plump  hands  resting  on  the  desk  still  shook. 

“Cullen  is  waiting  outside,”  Frost  sug¬ 
gested. 

“I  can’t  see  him  to-night,”  Bufton  re¬ 
plied,  after  a  time,  bringing  his  gaze  back 
from  the  distance. 

“To-morrow  then?” 

The  gas  president  gathered  in  his  shaking 
hands  and  scowled  at  his  secretary.  In  the 
last  brief  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  so  many  new  sensations 
and  ideas  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  focus 
his  mind. 

“I’ll  let  him  know  when  I  want  to  see 
him,”  he  said  after  a  while.  “Will  you 
send  for  a  cab,  Mr.  Frost?  I’m  going 
home.” 

And  in  the  outer  office  the  secretary  con¬ 
fided  to  the  politician:  “The  old  man’s 
lost  his  nerv’e!” 


OMENS 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 


The  poplar  and  the  aspen  tree 
Silver  expectantly; 

The  spinning  whirligigs  of  dust 
Dance  as  though  driven  by  a  goad 
Along  the  sinuous  length  of  road. 

The  wagon  couplings  groan  and  creak 
And  from  afar  the  raucous  pieacocks  shriek. 
The  ancient  vane,  an  arrow  streaked  with  rust. 
Trembles  and  veers 
As  though  it  shook  with  fears; 

Gray  streamers,  twisted  and  entwined 
Like  elf-locks,  blur  the  spacious  blue. 

Strange  whispars,  st^lthy  as  the  feet  of  night. 
Creep  in  upon  the  wind. 

And  drift  away  as  fades  some  phantom  crew 
Into  the  moonless  murk  of  lonely  seas. 

Birds  dartle  low,  with  quavering,  startled  cries; 
Hushed  is  the  hum  of  bees. 

The  cattle  huddle;  mottled  butterflies 
Clutch  at  the  mullein  and  the  milkweed  stalk; 
The  hovering  haw’k 

Wings  arrowy  to  woodward,  and  swart  Drouth, 
Triumphant  in  its  t>Tanny  so  long. 

Takes  flight  before  the  rain-bestowing  South 
Wliose  touch  to  earth  is  soothing  as  a  song. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  W.  GLACKENS 


SNEAK  IT  IN,  MINNIE,  SNEAK  IT  IN,  QUICK. 


'  E  LIVED  in  Monroe  Street, 

H  which  you  will  find  in  all  the 
New  York  directories,  e.xcept 
—  when  you  are  in  the  neighborhood 
actually  inquiring  your  way.  If  you  chance 
to  meet  some  of  particular  intelligence,  they 
may  guess  after  a  while  that  probably  you 
mean  Manrole  Street,  and  they  will  accord¬ 
ingly  direct  you  to  an  important  and  ver>' 
crowded  thoroughfare,  three  blocks  south  of 
East  Broadway,  and  running  parallel  with 
it.  It  w’ould  not  be  any  use,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  story,  to  en¬ 


ter  into  etymological  discussion  as  to  how 
Monroe  happened  to  become  Manrole. 
Yiddish  is  above  such  pedantic  considera¬ 
tions.  And  you  might  as  well  be  wanting 
to  know  what  made  a  fire-escape  a  fireskite, 
a  painter  a  painkner,  a  landlord  a  rendler, 
a  tenant  a  tenner,  a  party  a  paddy,  and 
oranges  ornitches. 

But  I  am  just  mentioning  this  by  way  of 
showing  that  Denny  was  not  a  Jew,  or 
that  would  not  be  the  way  to  single  out  a 
person  in  that  locality.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  take  Con  Flahive,  the  parish  clerk  of 
Ballintemple,  five  minutes  by  the  clock  to 
turn  up  the  page  in  the  great  parish  book 
.  where  Denny  Nolan’s  name  is  duly  entered 
as  having  been  baptized  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Si.\  years  ago  that  was;  but  Con  is  a  schol- 
ard,  an’  he  could  put  his  finger  on  it  any 
time.  An’  kind  godmother,  too,  it  would 
be  for  Denny  Nolan  to  grow  up  a  good 
Catholic;  for  Miss  O’Gorman,  who  stood 
that  Sunday  at  the  font  making  the  re¬ 
sponses  for  the  little  squealer  on  her  arm, 
is  now  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  and  Mrs.  Agatha 
they  call  her.  Sure,  then,  good  reason 
enough  why  Denny  was  not  a  Jew.  But 
that  is  e.vplaining  only  one  half.  The  other 
half  is  my  story. 

When  Denny  was  only  six  months  old, 
his  father,  Patrick  Joseph  Nolan,  came 
over  to  New  York,  and  before  he  had  time 
to  engage  in  any  politics,  he  w'as  driving  a 
Madison  Street  horse-car  from  Grand 
Street  Ferrj'  to  West  Broadway.  After  a 
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time,  a  granduncle  of  his,  who  had  kept  a 
saloon  in  Jackson  Street,  left  him  a  share 
in  the  property,  and,  handing  over  the  whip 
and  whistle  to  somebody  that  needed  them 
worse,  Patrick  Joseph  went  and  bought 
himself  a  grocery  store  in  Monroe  Street. 

Patrick  Joseph  put  emphasis  on  it  that 
he  sold  rale  value,  an’  had  nothing  to  do 
with  thim  frankfurters  an’  pratie'salad  an’ 
other  fittle-fattles  that  thim  furrin  div’ls 
were  making  a  business  of  in  New  York,  an’ 
putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  drug¬ 
gists.  He  had  a  cardboard  hung  in  his  win¬ 
dow,  solemnly  declaring  in  large,  fat  letters: 


THIS  IS  A  GROCERY 

AND  NOT  A  PASSAGEWAY  TO 
THE  DRUG-STORE 

ALL  PURE  GROCERIES 
AND  NO  PILLS 


The  only  things  he  would  not  guarantee 
were  the  salt  herrings  which  his  Yiddish 
customers  persisted  in  eating  raw.  But 
they  came  again  and  looked  none  the  worse. 

It  was  not  long  then  when  Patrick  Joseph 
sent  for  his  wife  and  child.  All  went  well 
with  them.  They  were  making  their  living, 
and  a  little  money  besides.  Then  Patrick 
Joseph  thought  one  day  he  would  like  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  oul’  country  to  see  his 
people  and  to  show  all  others  what  a  grand 
country  America  was  and  what  it  had  made 
of  him. 

For  his  first  three  weeks  in  Ballintemple 
Patrick  Joseph  lived  up  to  the  best  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  returned  Yank,  and  rode  the 
high  horse.  But  that  was  not  yet  enough; 
he  wanted  to  ride  in  a  motor-car.  .\nd  so 
one  day,  having  joined  a  party  of  friends 
in  an  excursion  to  Dublin,  the  spirit  moved 
Patrick  Joseph  to  invite  them  all  to  a  mo- 
tor-car  drive  to  Kildare  and  back.  The 
hired  machine  smoothly  sped  on,  and,  see¬ 
ing  it  leave  behind  it  nule  after  mile  of 
broad,  straight,  splendidly  kept  road,  Pat¬ 
rick  Joseph  grew  emboldened  and  asked  the 
chauffeur  to  let  him  take  a  turn  at  the 
wheel. 

Of  course  he  knew  all  about  it.  What 
American  did  not?  The  chauffeur  was  easily 
persuaded  by  the  self-confident  Yank,  and 
the  rest  of  them  were  too  jolly  a  set  to 


bother  anyhow;  and  so  Patrick  Joseph  was 
having  the  time  of  his  life. 

A  splendid  opportunity  soon  offered  for  a 
miracle  to  happen.  They  came  upon  a 
drove  of  cattle  that  was  being  taken  to  the 
fair  to  Kilfenora,  and  w’as  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  width  of  the  road.  But  the  miracle 
did  not  happen,  and  Patrick  Joseph  crash¬ 
ed  right  into  the  midst  of  the  lumbering 
mass  of  four-footers.  He  killed  three 
heifers  and  a  prize  bullock,  and  the  car 
turned  a  somersault,  with  most  of  the  occu- 
(lants  pinned  under,  Patrick  Joseph  himself 
remaining  with  the  majority. 

For  a  time,  the  doctors  were  doing  some 
rough  guessing  as  to  how  much,  if  any, 
was  going  to  be  left  of  Patrick  Joseph  Nolan. 
Finally  it  was  concluded  that  if  the  left 
leg  was  taken  off  from  below  the  knee,  the 
rest  of  him  would  have  a  fair  chance. 
Meanwhile  the  little  store  in  Monroe  Street 
was  called  upon  for  funds;  and  then  for 
more  funds  to  buy  a  cork  leg  with.  At  the 
end  of  the  eight  months  Patrick  Joseph 
w’as  ready  to  take  his  passage  back;  and  that 
sent  the  little  grocery  store  under  the  first 
mortgage. 

They  made  short  work  of  it  at  Ellis 
Island.  They  had  no  use  for  immigrants 
with  cork  legs,  and  Patrick  Joseph  was  but 
an  immigrant  to  them;  for  he  had  never 
even  taken  out  his  first  papers.  Which 
certainly  was  a  strange  thing  in  an  Irish¬ 
man,  who  ought  to  know  what  votes  were 
made  for.  But  if  the  strange  things  did 
not  happ>en,  where  on  earth  should  I  get 
stories  for  you? 

Patrick  Joseph  Nolan,  aged  thirty-four, 
not  skilled  in  any  trade,  and  minus  one 
leg,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  become  a  public 
charge,  was  promptly  excluded  and  set 
aside  for  deportation.  And  while  waiting 
for  the  ship  to  take  him  back,  the  grocery 
store  in  Monroe  Street  was  plastered  over 
with  a  second  mortgage,  to  pay  lawyers  for 
making  appeals  to  Washington.  But  in 
Washington,  too,  they  held  that  a  cork  leg 
was  a  cork  leg,  though  it  came  to  one 
through  joy-riding;  and  Patrick  Joseph  No¬ 
lan  was  duly  sent  back  and  set  off  at 
Queenstown,  free  to  w’ander  whithersoever 
his  cork  leg  would  carry  him.  And  it  car¬ 
ried  him  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cork  (and  I 
am  sorry  for  the  pun),  where  he  found  work 
as  a  stableman  in  one  of  the  breweries. 

Some  informal  indignation  meetings  of 
neighbors  and  sympathizers  were  held  in 
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THE  ONLY  THINGS  PATRICK  JOSEPH  WOULD  NOT  GUARANTEE  WERE  THE  SALT  HERRINGS 
WHICH  HIS  YIDDISH  CUSTOMERS  PERSISTED  IN  EATING  RAW.  BUT  THEY 
CAME  AGAIN  AND  LOOKED  NONE  THE  WORSE. 
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the  little  grocery  in  Monroe  Street,  utterly 
condemning  ElUs  Island  with  all  that  was 
on  it.  But  the  water  never  came  to  cover 
it  over,  and  it  remained  just  where  it  was; 
and  I  believe  it  is  there  yet.  However,  one 
person  was  left  to  take  a  calm  and  logical 
view  of  the  case,  only  he  had  little  or  no 
voice,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  just  too 
little  himself.  It  was  Denny. 

Denny  had  a  definite  idea  that  his  father 
was  sent  back,  first,  because  he  had  a  cork 
leg;  and  then  because  he  had  no  money. 
The  combination  was  at  fault.  If  the  father 
did  not  happen  to  come  back  with  a  cork 
leg,  they  would  not  have  kept  him  out  for 
reasons  of  money;  and  again,  if  he  only  had 
money,  they  would  have  let  him  in  if  he 
was  all  made  of  cork;  for  cork  is  neither 
contagious  nor  immoral,  only  just  helpless. 
The  two  inconveniences  together,  being 
made  partly  of  cork,  and  improvided  with 
money,  were  too  much;  and  to  Denny’s 
mind,  they  had  no  choice  at  Ellis  Island 
but  to  put  the  father  back  on  the  ship. 
Still,  he  thought  somebody  ought  to  have 
come  to  the  rescue.  He  knew  where  to 
shift  the  blame. 

“Wasn’t  it  mean  of  yer,”  he  bitterly  re¬ 
proached  the  mother,  “not  to  bring  the 
nickel  to  my  father  for  to  pay  his  fare 
home!” 

The  mother  looked  up  at  him  from  her 
tears. 

“Sure,”  Denny  added,  wondering  at  her 
denseness,  “yer  knew  he  couldn’t  walk  it 
with  his  cork  leg;  an’  that’s  the  reason 
they  had  to  put  him  back  on  the  ship.” 

“True  for  you,  son,”  she  answered,  kiss¬ 
ing  his  head,  “they  sent  him  back  because 
he  had  a  cork  leg;  but  I  couldn’t  help  it; 
for  they  wanted  a  deal  more  money  than 
the  nickel,  more  than  ever  I  could  bring 
them.” 

“An’  what  for  did  they  want  money  for 
him?  Didn’t  we  owmded  him  ourself?  ” 

The  mother  had  no  answer  to  that;  and 
Denny  was  forced  to  conclude  that  this 
was  a  country  where  might  was  right. 
They  had  possession  of  his  father  at  Ellis 
Island  and  they  meant  to  get  their  price 
for  him,  failing  which  they  would  not  hand 
him  over  to  the  rightful  owners. 

“How  much  will  they  take  for  him?” 
Denny  presently  asked. 

“It  is  too  late  now,  alannah,”  the  mother 
returned,  hoping  to  put  a  stop  to  the  que¬ 
ries.  “They  have  already  sent  him  back.” 


“But  he  could  come  back  again — don’t 
he  could?” 

“When  you’ll  be  big,  my  son,  an’  earn 
good  money,  with  the  help  o’  God,  then 
you  will  send  for  him  an’  call  to  fetch  him, 
an’  they’ll  be  givin’  him  to  you  for  nothing.” 

“When  will  I  be  big?  Will  it  be  after 
next  winter?” 

“Yes,  sure,  after  next  winter.” 

“How  big  will  I  be  then?” 

“It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed,  sonny.” 

In  the  morning,  Denny  was  much  ^ 
gusted  to  find  that  he  still  had  to  raise  him¬ 
self  on  his  toes  to  see  the  top  of  his  head 
in  the  looking-glass  in  the  dresser.  It  was  a 
slow  process,  growing  big.  He  gave  up  that 
idea,  and  determined  to  start  forthwith 
raising  the  funds.  The  money  was  the 
thing,  before  and  after  all,  and  when  you 
had  enough,  it  did  not  matter  whether  you  i 
were  big  or  little,  any  more  than  it  did  J 
whether  you  were  made  of  flesh  and  bone  1 
or  of  cork. 

Denny  now  entered  upon  a  career  of  self- 
denial.  When  he  passed  a  lemonade  stand, 
or  a  push-cart  with  Russian  kvas,  a  whole 
bottle  for  a  penny,  he  turned  his  eyes  the 
other  way.  The  smell,  too,  of  the  ice-cold 
slices  of  pineapple  and  watermelon  was 
very  tantalizing,  and  the  weather  was  so 
hot.  But  Denny  derived  his  strength  from 
the  great  purpose  he  had  set  before  him¬ 
self,  and  successfully  he  withstood  all  temp¬ 
tation,  till  he  had  amassed  a  whole  nickel. 
And  then  he  went  and  bought  himself  a 
savdngs  bank,  to  begin  w’ith.  But  it  looked 
as  if  that  w'as  to  be  the  ending,  too.  No 
deposits  would  come  the  way  of  the  new 
bank.  The  main  source  had  burst.  The 
grocery  had  succumbed  under  the  weight  of 
mortgage,  going  completely  out  of  Mrs. 
Nolan’s  hands,  and  leaving  these  free  to  do 
scrubbing  and  washing. 

Denny  had  besides  been  evolving  many 
plans  in  his  head  to  sw’ell  his  finances,  over 
and  above  the  piennies  he  was  to  e.xpect 
from  his  mother.  His  time  was  all  his  own, 
there  was  no  school,  and  there  seemed 
many  ways  for  building  up  a  fortune.  He 
was  going  to  sell  chewing-gum  in  the  res¬ 
taurants,  and  shoe-laces  and  handkerchiefs 
at  the  comers,  an’  nobody  never  didn’t  need 
to  know  that  he  wasn’t  no  Sheeny  boy;  and 
he  was  going  to  run  errands  for  big  people, 
and  mind  babies  in  Jackson  Street  Park 
while  their  mamas  went  bathing  at  the 
pier.  He  was  going  to  do  ever  so  many 


Denny  the  Jew 


things  and  get  rich  quick.  But  all  his  cas¬ 
tles  toppled  over  with  the  main  crash. 

Denny  was  left  a  much  handicapped  man. 
While  the  mother  was  away  at  work,  or 
looking  for  it,  Denny  had  to  stay  home 
and  mind  his  sister  Minnie.  Oh,  the  wom¬ 
en!  They  have  always  been  the  stumbling- 
block  of  man,  ever  since  the  world  began; 
and  some  of  them  started  it  pretty  early — 
Minnie  was  barely  two  years.  Denny  did 
not  pause  to  reflect  that  his  encumbrance 
could  scarcely  have  been  lighter  if  Minnie 
had  been  a  l^y.  Why  should  anybody  ex¬ 
pect  that  of  Denny?  We  are  all  of  us  only 
too  happy  to  be  able  to  blame  the  things 
that  are.  Denny  only  knew  to  say  to  him¬ 
self  that  girls  was  never  no  good  anyhow. 
And  sure,  so  did  Adam  try  to  make  the 
woman  accountable  for  his  eating  of  the 
apple;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
would  not  have  had  his  bite  if  it  had 
been  a  man  that  offered  it  to  him. 


While  the  transition  was  yet  new,  and 
the  family  were  getting  themselves  accli¬ 
matized  to  the  one-room  home,  sublet  to 
them  by  Mrs.  Rosinsky,  Denny  asked  wist¬ 
fully: 

“  Mama,  will  they  take  away  Glup,  too, 
from  us?” 

Glup  was  the  lame  black  cat  with  three 
bald  spots  on  the  head  and  sides.  Denny 
and  Minnie  had  picked  it  up  one  day 
when  they  were  out  for  a  walk  near  the 
water’s  edge.  Minnie  said  “glup,”  by  way 
of  telling  it  to  get  up;  but  it  was  one-half 
drowmed,  and  stoned  near  the  other  half, 
and  it  could  not  glup;  so  they  took  it  home 
and  nursed  it  till  they  made  some  kind  of 
a  cat  out  of  it;  only  it  wanted  to  be  more 
than  a  cat,  and  it  followed  Denny  and  Min¬ 
nie  about,  like  a  little  dog. 

At  any  rate,  the  name  of  Glup,  along 
with  the  lame  leg  and  the  three  bald 
patches,  had  grown  up  with  it. 


‘now,  yez  sheenie  matzo!”  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  other  two. 
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“I  suppose  they  would,  if  the  misfor- 
tunate  crater  had  a  whole  fur  on  her,”  the 
mother  answered  in  her  bitterness. 

A  sigh  of  relief  came  from  Denny.  He 
was  thankful  that  at  least  the  remainder  of 
the  family  was  not  to  be  broken  up. 

Denny  and  Minnie  and  Glup  were  now 
three  familiar  little  figures  in  Jackson 
Street  Park.  Denny  was  seen  invariably 
hatless  and  barefooted.  It  was  an  easy 
way  of  getting  about,  though  not  very  con¬ 
venient  when  the  sun  was  out.  For  the 
rest,  Denny  had  managed  to  creep  into  a 
sleeveless  coat,  shed  by  some  ancient  giant; 
and  Denny  had  to  double  up  when  he 
wanted  to  get  at  the  pockets.  Minnie  had 
her  broT^Ti  shoes  on,  and  Denny  polished 
them  for  her  every  morning. 

The  idea  had  come  to  him  first  as  an  in¬ 
spiration.  He  thought  he  might  qualify  as 
a  wop,  an’  nobody  needn’t  never  know  that 
he  wasn’t  a  rale  Dago-boy;  and  in  cases  of 
that  sort  it  is  always  safest  to  begin  prac¬ 
tising  on  your  owti  relatives.  But  after  a 
time  Denny  grew  more  than  contented  to 
keep  it  up  for  its  own  end.  Minnie  was 
pretty,  and  Denny  had  learned  to  be  proud 
of  her  and  mindfiU  of  her  appearance.  The 
mother  had  her  standing  orders  from  him 
not  to  leave  the  house  any  morning  with¬ 
out  fixing  a  nice  piece  of  ribbon  in  Minnie’s 
hair,  and  it  had  to  be  pink;  because  Denny 
had  a  distinct  idea  that  pink  was  a  ladies’ 
color. 

The  rest  was  all  Denny’s  care;  and  be¬ 
fore  he  would  f)ermit  Minnie  to  sit  down  in 
Jackson  Street  Park,  he  would  cover  long 
distances,  leading  her  by  the  hand,  till  he 
found  some  little  grassy  islet,  which  he 
then  brushed  carefully  with  the  tail  of  his 
owTi  garment. 

Denny  was  now  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  Yiddish  boys  swarming  in  the 
park.  He  was  making  many  friend  among 
them,  and  was  fast  picking  up  Yiddish 
words.  But  he  was  a  true  son  of  his  race, 
and  the  spirit  of  clannishness  sat  deep 
within  him.  But  perhaps  he  could  not  be 
blamed.  Ike  Seltzer  and  Sam  Knoploch 
had  been  teasing  him  over  his  sister  Minnie 
and  calling  him  a  mollycoddle;  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  it. 

Minnie  had  a  hazy  idea  that  she  was 
being  called  into  question,  and  to  show 
them  her  real  worth,  she  said:  “Me  knows 
to  b’ess  mese’f.” 

And  it  was  no  mere  boast  in  words.  She 


made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  herself,  as 
the  mother  had  taught  her. 

“Bah!”  cried  Ikey  and  Sam,  turning 
away  their  heads  in  deep  disgust.  “Look  at 
them  Irish  Betzimers  making  Tselems  over 
themselves!” 

“Sxire,”  Denny  retorted,  “ye  Sheenies 
can’t  spit  as  far  as  Christshuns,  ’cos  our 
Lord  cursted  yez.” 

“Can’t  we!”  Ikey  said.  “Bet  yer  bot¬ 
tom  dollar  we  can.” 

“I  bet  real,”  put  in  Sam.  “I  bet  two 
p>ennies — here  it  is — bet  yer  ye  can’t  show 
two  p>ennies — Irish  Betzimers  never  has  no 
money,  ’cos  they  drinks  it  all.” 

“Bet  yez  can’t  spit,”  Denny  p)ersisted. 

“Ye’ll  see  we  can,”  Ike  said.  “I  walks 
ten  steps  away  from  that  there  tree,  an’ 
bet  yer  life  I  hit  it.” 

Ikey  and  Sam  measured  ten  paces  from 
the  tree,  Denny  and  Minnie  following  them, 
and  Glup  limping  on  in  the  rear. 

Both  Ikey  and  Sam  missed  the  tree. 
Denny  even  overshot  himself. 

“Now,  yez  Sheenie  Matzo!” — he  snapped 
his  fingers  at  the  other  two. 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  Sam,  by  way  of 
showing  where  he  still  held  the  advantage 
over  the  Irish  Betzimer.  “We’ve  got  an 
uncle  come  to  us  to-day  from  Californy.” 

And  Ikey,  not  to  be  outshone,  added: 
“We’ve  got  my  mother’s  cousin  come  to 
us  from  Roosha — last  week.  ” 

“But  my  uncle  has  got  a  wooden  leg,” 
contended  Sam. 

That  was  a  clincher.  Ikey  had  nothing 
so  distinguished  to  boast  of.  Denny  mean¬ 
time  had  pricked  up  his  ears. 

“Well,”  Ikey  said  presently,  “my  moth¬ 
er’s  cousin  showed  us  two  Rooshan  dollars; 
an’  bet  yer  yer  uncle  would  give  anything 
to  see  ’em.” 

‘My  uncle  don’t  care  for  no  money,” 


Sam  replied.  “My  father  is  going  to  find 
him  a  job.” 

Denny  was  sorely  puzzled  for  a  while. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  they  had  let 
Sam’s  imcle  in  without  money.  What  was 
he  better  than  Denny’s  father?  Ah,  but 
there  it  was;  and  so  Denny  said  to  Sam: 

“  Bet  yer  they  wouldn’t  let  yer  uncle  into 
New  York  if  he  had  a  cork  leg.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?” 

“Bet  yer  I  knows,”  Denny  made  final 
reply,  taking  Minnie  by  the  hand  and  has¬ 
tening  homeward.  He  had  a  glorious 
scheme  in  his  head,  and  it  was  to  be  all  ' ' 


nous  & 
II  his  I 


'AI  WEH!  A  fire!  A  SHLACKl  I  DON’T  WANT  YOU  TO  LEARN  MY  CHILD 
TO  MAKE  TSELEMS!" 


well  the  same  from  you  and  glup  is  getting  big  and 
can  sit  up  and  beg  and  jump  true  a  hoop  and  ketch 
mouses  like  anything  from  me  your  lovnng  son 
denny  nolan 

He  read  it  over  twice,  and  then  he  added 
an  important  postscript: 

dear  daddy  mebbe  it  would  be  better  to  tell  em 
that  vou  come  from  califomy  cose  if  you  do  theill 
sure  let  you  in  and  it  will  be  no  sin  for  you  cose 
they  shouldnt  never  ought  to  have  sent  you  back 
and  servem  right  from  me  your  loving  son  denny 
nolan  minnie  sends  her  best  regards  she  would  siue 
if  she  nowed  I  was  riting  to  you  only  I  don  want 
to  tel  her  cose  I  am  going  to  givem  all  a  surprise 
when  you  come  and  come  soon  and  be  sure  about 
the  wooden  leg  from  me  your  loving  son  denny 
nolan. 

Denny  was  sure  now  he  had  made  his  in¬ 
structions  clear  and  exhaustive.  He  sealed 
the  envelope,  and  addressed  it  in  large  let¬ 
ters: 

“to  my  father  in  ballintemple” 


very  own — a  carefully  guarded  secret. 

It  was  a  tremendous  undertaking,  and 
many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.  First 
of  all,  Denny  needed  funds.  He  had  three 
pennies  in  Us  bank,  it  was  true,  and  he 
rattled  them  often  in  the  day,  to  make  sure 
they  had  not  melted  or  that  it  was  not  a 
dream.  But  if  you  ever  owned  a  bank  of 
your  own,  you  must  know  what  it  is  when 
one  is  driven  to  make  untimely  withdraw¬ 
als  for' current  e.xpienses.  You  have  to  draw 
your  checks  with  old  forks  and  hairpins, 
and  it  is  a  very  tedious  process,  unless  you 
are  an  e.xpert.  Denny  was  not.  It  was  his 
first  time.  But  he  hooked  his  penny,  in 
the  end.  Then  he  bought  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  an  envelope,  and  he  sat  dowm  and 
wrote  a  letter: 

dear  daddy  next  time  you  come  to  new  york 
bring  a  wooden  leg  with  you  and  theill  be  sure  to 
let  you  in  and  come  soon  me  and  minnie  and  ma  is 
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Glup  was  now  locked  into  the  room,  for 
it  would  be  too  long  and  intricate  a  road 
for  a  cat  to  keep  on  playing  dog  through¬ 
out;  and,  taking  Minnie  by  the  hand, 
Denny  set  out  with  his  letter  to  the  general 
post-office.  That  was  the  way  to  save  the 
cost  of  the  stamp,  if  you  knew  it  and  were 
not  lazy.  If  you  mailed  your  letter  in  the 
letter-box  in  the  street,  the  postman  w'ould 
throw  it  out  if  it  had  not  a  stamp  on;  but 
if  you  can  land  it  yourself  in  the  real  post- 
office,  without  letting  anybody  see  you  at 
it,  you  are  all  right.  It  will  have  to  go  then. 

“Please,  Mister,  which  is  for  Ballintem- 
ple?”  Denny  inquired  of  one  man  after  the 
other,  bewildered  by  the  numerous  slits. 

The  men  smiled  and  passed  on,  some  of 
them  stooping  to  pinch  Minnie’s  plump  lit¬ 
tle  cheek,  but  none  of  them  telling  the  way 
letters  went  to  Ballintemple. 

But  even  in  New  York  a  man  will  be 
found  sometimes  wdth  intelligence  and  with 
feeling  enough  to  know  that  he  owes  more 
than  a  smile  to  a  child’s  query.  And  so  a 
man  came  along  presently  and  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  slits  provided  for  for¬ 
eign  letters;  and  then  he  held  out  his  hand 
for  Denny’s  letter. 

That  was  just  what  Denny  did  not  want. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  letter  at  all,  I  was  only 
axin’  to  know,”  Denny  hastened  to  say, 
shaking  his  head  with  tremendous  emphasis. 

When  the  man  was  gone,  Denny  pulled 
the  letter  out  from  under  his  coat  and  gave 
it  to  Minnie,  placing  it  between  her  two 
hands,  so  nobody  could  see  it. 

“Sneak  it  in,  Minnie,  sneak  it  in,  quick,” 
he  said,  lifting  her  up  till  she  could  reach. 

He  was  a  lucky  little  man  that  day,  and 
more  of  his  work  was  to  follow. 

On  the  way  home,  wffien  already  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rutgers  Street  fish  mar¬ 
ket,  a  little  girl  in  tears  made  Denny  pause. 
It  was  Sadie  Rosenkranz,  and  her  mother 
kept  a  candy  and  soda  stand  in  Henry 
Street;  but  Denny  did  not  know  that,  hon¬ 
est  Injun,  he  did  not;  he  was  just  sorry  for 
the  strange  little  girl  in  distress.  Both  he 
and  Minnie  hastened  to  offer  succor. 

“What  oo  kie?”  Minnie  said,  looking 
very  sympathetic. 

Sadie  suspended  yelling,  and  a  smile 
shone  through  her  tears  as  she  met  Min¬ 
nie’s  look. 

In  a  moment  Sadie  had  buried  all  her 
woes,  and  hand  in  hand  with  Minnie,  they 
two  and  Denny  w'ere  walking  on  toward 
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Jackson  Street  Park.  And  there  the  three 
sat  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  the  police¬ 
man  on  his  beat,  who  had  been  instructed 
to  keep  an  eye  out  for  a  little  girl  with 
black  hair  and  in  a  pink  dress  with  a  blue 
bib,  passed  Sadie  often;  but  she  did  not 
look  to  him  like  a  lost  child. 

At  last  Denny  rose  to  go  home,  and  his 
mind  was  fully  squared  about  it  that  he 
was  going  to  deal  by  Sadie  as  he  had  by 
Glup.  But  he  had  not  gone  far  when  a 
large,  distracted-looking  woman  sprang  for¬ 
ward  and  snatched  Sadie  up  in  her  arms. 

“Mamminue  mine!  Mamminue  dear!” 
the  woman  cried.  “Whithersoever  hast 
been?” 

Denny  told  the  story  to  the  w’oman;  and 
the  woman  stoofied  and  kissed  Minnie  and 
patted  Denny’s  head;  then  she  fumbled  in 
the  bag  hanging  down  from  her  belt,  and 
she  gave  Denny  a  nickel.  And  she  did 
more  than  that;  she  told  Denny  where  to 
find  her  stand;  and  he  was  to  come  there 
the  next  day  with  Minnie  for  candy  and 
drinks. 

But  the  grudging  gods  were  not  going  to 
piermit  all  that.  Mrs.  Rosenkranz  was  sit¬ 
ting  inside  her  stand  on  a  towel  laid  over  a 
tin  bucket  turned  upside  down,  and  she 
had  Sadie  on  her  lap,  when  Denny’s  bare 
head  bobbed  up  over  the  stand  the  next 
day.  Mrs.  Rosenkranz  arose  to  make  good 
her  promise  of  yesterday,  and  already  she 
had  a  fistful  of  candy  ready  to  hand  over 
to  Minnie,  when  Sadie  chirped  in: 

“Mama,  me  know  to  b’ess  mese’f,”  and 
she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  herself, 
exactly  as  she  had  learned  it  from  Minnie 
the  day  before. 

“At  wehl  a  fire!  a  shlack!"  Mrs.  Rosen¬ 
kranz  cried,  flinging  dowm  the  candy  to 
slap  Sadie’s  offending  little  hand.  “Run 
away,  you  two,  an’  never  come  near  here 
again!” — she  then  turned  on  Denny  and 
Minnie.  “I  don’t  want  you  to  learn  my 
child  to  make  Tselems — a  fire,  a  brand 
upon  me!” 

That  evening  Denny  said  to  his  mother: 

“  Ma,  why  ain’t  we  Sheenies  like  the  rest 
av  ’em?  ” 

“Hush,  my  honey,”  the  mother  answer¬ 
ed.  “The  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  true 
religion,  an’  signs  by,  too,  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin  herself  was  a  Catholic.” 

“But  if  we  was  Sheenies,  then  I  could 
have  Minnie  at  the  nursery  in  Montgomery 
Street  an’  go  sell  pap)ers  for  meself.” 
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Worn  out  from  her  day’s  labor,  Mrs.  them;  but  he  went  about  it  cautiously. 
Nolan  was  already  asleep  in  her  chair;  and  “Ain’t  it  true,’’  he  said  to  Ikey,  “they 
Denny  determined  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  wouldn’t  let  yer  uncle  with  the  wooden  leg 
When  the  morning  came  and  the  mother  in  if  he  wasn’t  no  Sheenie? — ’cos — ’cos  if 
was  gone  out  to  her  work,  Denny  took  Min-  yez  ain’t  no  Sheenie  yez  get  nothin’.” 
nie  around  to  the  Gan  Yelodim,  where  the  “In  course  ye  don’t,”  both  Ikey  and 


babies  of  self-supporting  women  were  kept 
free  all  day,  well  fed  and  well  tended,  and 
made  to  converse  and  play  games  in  Hebrew 
and  sing  the  Hatikvah. 

“Hatedaberi  Ivris,  yekirossi?”  one  of  the 
young  women  attendants  said  sweetly  in 
Hebrew  to  Minnie. 

“Me  know  to  b’ess  mese’f,”  Minnie  an¬ 
swered  proudly. 

A  chunk  of  bread  and  butter  each  was 
given  to  Denny  and  his  charge,  and  they 
were  sent  away. 

In  the  park  Denny  fell  in  once  more  with 
Ikey  and  Sam.  He  thought  he  would  sound 


Sam  answered,  much  pleased  to  encourage 
Denny  in  his  view. 

“  Ain’t  it  true  they  wouldn’t  let  him  in  if 
he  was  Irish?  ”  Denny  asked  again,  to  make 
doubly  sure. 

“  Bet  yer  they  wouldn’t,”  said  Sam,  “  ’cos 
the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  that 
takes  ’em  off  Ellis  Island  wouldn’t  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Irisher  Betzimers.” 

“But  my  uncle  wasn’t  brought  in  by 
them;  he  came  by  himself  from  Califomy,” 
Ikey  challenged  Sam. 

“I  don’  care,”  Sam  returned.  “My 
mother’s  cousin  was,  an’  I  know  all  about  it.” 
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Denny  sighed.  It  was  not  a  very  deep 
sigh;  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  little  more 
labor;  but  he  had  a  sure  way  of  getting  his 
daddy  safely  landed,  after  all. 

He  went  home  and  wrote  a  fresh  letter: 

dear  daddy  bring  the  wooden  leg  but  dont  forget 
to  tellem  you  are  a  sheeny  and  talk  to  them  in 
sheeny  langwids  sheeny  is  a  yid  and  leg  is  a  fus  and 
money  is  gelt  and  kimshon  is  be  quick  about  it  me 
and  minnie  is  sheenys  already  and  we  are  going  to 
tellem  to  look  out  for  you  in  ellis  iland,  from  me 
your  loving  son  denny  nolan  oh  dear  daddy  i  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you  that  monro  street  is  manrole  street 
and  dont  forget  it  from  me  your  loving  son  denny 
nolan. 

The  letter  was  sent  off  in  the  same  labo¬ 
rious  and  cautiotis  way  as  the  first  one. 
And  now  what  was  left  Denny  to  do  was  to 
advise  the  people  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society  of  the  coming  of  his  father. 

“  What  want  you?  ”  said  through  the  win¬ 
dow  a  lanky,  elderly  man,  who  had  a  way 
of  frightening  with  his  crabbed  voice  big 
and  little  children,  without  ever  meaning  it. 

“Me  father  vet  soon  fun  Califomy 
kxunen,”  Denny  replied,  trying  to  squeeze 
into  his  speech  all  the  Yidd^  he  could 
command,  “and  he  will  mit  him  a  new 
wooden  fuss  bring  and  no  gelt,  and  we  live 
in  Manrole  Street.” 

“iV«,  geh,  geh,"  the  man  said  curtly. 
“Tell  your  mother  to  come  here.” 

A  h^her  official,  whose  sympathies  were 
a  little  more  developed,  was  just  turning 
in.  The  sight  of  Denny  and  Minnie  inter¬ 
ested  him,  and  he  paus^  to  address  them. 

“What  is  your  name,  sonny?” 

“Denny  Nolan,  sir.” 

“Denny  Nolan — good,  good!” 

Denny  looked  up  with  searching  eyes. 
He  felt  he  had  committed  himself  somehow, 
but  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

“And  what  is  your  father  doing  in  Cali¬ 
fornia?  ”  the  man  asked  him  again. 

Denny  hung  his  head,  and  his  fingers 
moved  nervously  about  Minnie’s  little  wrist. 
Presently  he  looked  up  wistfully  and  said: 

“It  won’t  make  no  difference  if  I  tell  yer 
the  rale  truth?” 

“No,  of  course  not,  my  good  little  man.” 

“Then  it  ain’t  Califomy  at  all.  ’Tis 
Baffin  temple.” 

“Good  —  good  —  fine!”  the  man  was 
chuckling  and  crowing  aloud.  Then  he 
took  Denny  and  Minnie  each  by  a  hand 
and  brought  them  inside  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  them. 

That  evening  the  same  man  called  upon 


Mrs.  Nolan,  to  gather  from  her  the  true 
facts  concerning  her  deported  husband,  and 
see  then  what  might  be  done  for  her. 

He  pinched  Denny’s  ear  in  recognition, 
and  he.fffted  Minnie  as  high  up  as  ^e  ceil¬ 
ing  would  let  him;  and  Mrs.  Nolan  thought 
the  gintleman  had  a  very  nice  way  with 
the  childer.  Then  she  ordered  Denny  to 
nm  away  and  play  for  himself. 

Mrs.  Nolan  eagerly  related  the  whole 
story  from  beginning  to  end,  pausing  by 
the  way  to  curse  her  husband’s  inheritance 
from  the  grand  uncle,  that  had  brought  on 
the  cork  leg.  And  when  she  had  finished, 
she  added  humbly: 

“But  beggin’  your  parding,  sir,  why 
should  ye  bother  about  us,  at  all,  at  all, 
when  we  ain’t  no  Jews?  ” 

“But  we  are!”  the  man  answered  proud¬ 
ly.  And,  seeing  the  woman  continue  to 
look  puzzled,  he  explained:  “You  see, 
ma’am,  we  Jews  want  to  help  all  w’e  can, 
strangers  as  well  as  our  owm.  Well,  now 
then,”  he  concluded,  “there  b  only  the  one 
w’ay  left  open.  There  b  no  chance  of  bring¬ 
ing  your  husband  to  you;  they  will  not  let 
him  in;  but  we  may  be  able  to  help  you  to 
get  to  him  instead.  You  will  hear  from  us, 
Mrs.  Nolan.” 

When  Denny  came  back  he  found  the 
mother  in  tears.  She  wept  in  gratitude 
that  strangers  in  race  and  faith  were  going 
to  be  so  good  to  her. 

“Sure  I  knowed  it!”  Denny  said  wrath- 
fully,  clenching  hb  two  fists.  “I  knowed 
ye’d  spoil  it  all  for  usl” 

“Spoil  what,  honey?” 

“I  knowed  ye’d  tell  the  man  we  was  no 
Sheenies,  an’  now  he  won’t  do  nothin’  fer 
us,  an’  we’ll  never  get  daddy  back  no  more!” 

Oh,  the  women,  the  women!  they  upset 
everything! 

That  night,  when  bedtime  came,  Denny 
was  longer  Uian  usual  over  his  prayers. 
The  mother  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep 
on  hb  knees  from  weariness,  and  it  touched 
her  heart. 

“Wbha,”  she  said,  with  intense  pathos, 
“may  the  Lord  look  dowm  on  ’em  that's 
w’orse  nor  orphan  ts!” 

Denny  turned  on  her  a  pair  of  big,  won¬ 
dering  eyes. 

“I  thought  you  had  fallen  asleep,  alan- 
nah,”  she  said  to  him. 

“No,”  he  answered,  “I  was  tellin’  God 
it  was  quare  of  Him  not  to  make  Irish  I 
people  Sheenies.”  i 
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.  .  .  Fain  would  I  know 
Yon  heavenly  wafting  through  the  heaven  wide. 

And  the  large  view  of  the  subjected  seas 
And  famous  cities,  and  the  various  toil  of  men. 

mountains  of  North  America, 
especially  those  of  British  Colum- 
bia,  are  among  the  most  magnif- 
icent  in  the  world,  with  isolated 
peaks  of  lofty  grandeur,  huge  glaciers,  and 
tumbled,  snow-covered  ranges  that  drift 
northward  in  vast  and  impienetrable  soli¬ 
tude  until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  plains 
of  the  arctic  sea. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  only  moderately  ■ 
accessible  by  rail  and  still  less  so  by  high¬ 
road.  The  economic  and  particularly  the 
military  reasons  which  necessitated  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  roadwaj^s  through  the 
Alps  exist  in  the  case  of  these  western 
mountains  not  at  all.  And,  likely  enough, 
the  beauties  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
the  Selkirks  will  long  remain  imfamiliar  to 
all  save  travelers  by  rail  to  Vancouver  and 
Prince  Rupert,  to  the  lumberman  and  the 
more  adventurous  of  American  climbers. 

But  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  Alps 
guard  the  smiling  plains  of  Italy  in  a  huge 
and  towering  semicircle,  which  stretches 
from  Nice  and  Savoie  upon  the  west  to  far 
beyond  Venice  upon  the  east;  and  across 
this  bulwark  of  mountains  the  thirst  for 
gold  and  empire  and  the  passion  for  art 
have  driven  savage  Teutonic  hordes,  kings. 


generals,  and  emp)erors,  with  their  armies, 
and  merchants,  j)oets,  and  painters,  since 
the  days  of  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Alaric. 
A  dozen  or  more  royal  highways,  smooth 
and  level  as  a  sandstone  floor,  thread  their 
way  with  gentle  gradient  through  these 
seemingly  impassable  barriers,  surmount 
their  snow-covered  crests,  and  debouch  into 
the  Lombard  plain,  like  snakes  wriggling 
over  the  rim  of  a  gigantic  w’heel  and  wri¬ 
thing  toward  its  hub. 

And  where  once  these  roadways  echoed 
to  the  clash  of  shield  and  spear,  the  tread 
of  armed  hosts,  or  the  rumble  of  artillery, 
to-day  are  heard  the  purr  of  the  motor  and 
the  halloo  of  the  Alpine  climber.  To-day 
the  American  business  man  in  need  of  rest 
can  take  his  own  car  across  the  ocean  and 
in  a  six  w*eeks’  tour  climb  the  passes  across 
which  Caesar  and  Hannibal  led  their  armies 
and  Roman  couriers  spurred,  mail-laden. 
And,  once  t^e  plainsman  has  tasted  the  e.\- 
ultant  joy  of  mountaineering  in  a  motor, 
all  other  pleasures  will  be  tame  to  him. 

The  motorist  who  ventures  for  the  first 
time  into  the  Alps  or  Dolomites  wall  inevi¬ 
tably  approach  these  towering  fortresses  of 
rock  with  considerable  respect.  He  will 
honestly  question  the  ability  of  any  machine 
to  force  its  way  up  such  perpiendicular 
heights.  A  hundred  yards  from  where  he 
stands,  the  road  zigzags  at  right  angles 
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across  the  face  of  a  frowning  cliff  until  it 
disappears  two  thousand  feet  somewhere 
above  him.  Only  a  ten-per-cent,  grade  at 
most,  the  road  looks  like  a  chute  at  Coney 
Island,  and  he  feels  like  a  blue-bottle  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  window-pane.  But  he  releases  the 
lever  and  throws  on  the  gas.  The  car 
starts  upward. 

To  his  astonislunent  it  climbs  easily;  the 
turns  are  broad,  the  grade  slight.  On  and 
on,  up  and  up  he  goes,  fearM  to  look  be¬ 
hind  him,  fearful  to  stop,  fearful  lest  some¬ 
thing  give  way.  But  nothing  happens,  and 
when  at  last  the  w’ater  in  his  radiator  be¬ 
gins  to  boil,  he  throws  out  his  clutch  and 
puts  on  the  brakes.  Ahead  is  a  massive 
face  of  rock  reaching  half-way  to  the  zenith. 
Behind! — he  catches  his  breath! — behind, 
thousands  of  feet  below  him,  lies  a  tiny, 
distant  valley  {his  valley),  the  road  by 
w'hich  he  has  ascended  winding  to  and  fro, 
to  and  fro  underneath  him.  Can  he  have 
come  up  thatf  Impossible!  And  never 
could  he  by  any  chance  go  down! 

The  engine  has  ceased  to  sizzle.  With 
more  confidence  he  starts  upward  again, 
and  in  half  an  hour  or  so  he  reaches  the  top 
and  gets  out,  the  conqueror  of  a  seven-thou¬ 
sand-foot  mountain,  with  a  sea  of  glisten¬ 
ing  p>eaks  lying  all  about  him,  a  cold  wind 
nipping  his  hands,  and  a  fierce  noonday  sun 
blistering  his  face.  He  has  climbed  a  p>ass 
in  his  motor!  He  still  lives.  He  has  not 
slid  backward — why,  he  can’t  tell.  One 
step  and  he  would  plunge  dowm  a  mile — or 
so  it  looks.  And  all  b^use  these  e.vp>ert 
road-makers  have  turned  and  twisted  over 
flank  and  spur,  gulch  and  cliff,  so  that  at  no 
place  is  the  grade  as  steep  as  between  Thir¬ 
ty-third  and  Thirty-ninth  Streets  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  mountain  piass  over 
the  Alps  where  motors  are  allowed  that 
presents  difficulty  or  danger  to  the  careful 
driver  of  a  sound  car.  So  long  as  his  brakes 
are  in  good  working  order,  he  has  nothing 
to  fear;  the  climbing  is  simplb  enough.  A 
light  12  h.-p.  car  can  climb  the  Stelvio 
(9,041  feet)  as  w’ell  as  a  90  h.-p.  limou¬ 
sine,  if  not  better.  In  fact,  a  few  years  ago 
such  a  car  was  run  out  of  Milan,  climb^ 
the  Stelvio,  and  got  home  again  (279  miles) 
in  a  single  day.  You  will  rarely  find  any 
grade  steep>er  than  eight  pier  cent.,  and 
twelve  p)er  cent,  is  almost  unheard  of. 

It  is  not  the  steepness  of  a  p)ass  that  would 
make  trouble,  anyhow’ — you  can  take  any¬ 


thing  up  to  twenty-two  p>er  cent. — but  the  ;  ! 
long  strain  on  an  engine  at  low  sp)eed,  which 
will  gradually  heat  (unless  you  stop  occa-  I 
sionally  to  give  it  a  rest)  xmtil  it  halts  of  ' 
its  owm  accord.  You  must  keep  your  engine  I 
cool  going  up,  and  your  brakes  cool  goin|  i 
down.  j 

-\nd  as  we  have  now’  climbed  our  first  ■ 
p>ass  and  are  lingering  at  the  top  to  marvel  ' 
at  the  wonders  at  our  feet,  let  me  take  the 
moment  to  sp>eak  of  that  most  p>eculiar  and 
exciting  phenomenon  to  be  observed  while 
mountaineering  in  a  motor — the  impression 
that  the  descent  is  five  or  more  times  longer 
than  the  ascent,  .\lmost  invariably  you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  short  time  required 
to  arrive  at  the  top  of  a  high  p)ass.  There 
is,  in  fact,  hardly  any  that  can  not  be  climb¬ 
ed  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  ^ 

But  the  instant  that  you  surmount  the  'i 
di\’ide  and  exchange  for  your  owm  power  [ 
that  of  gravity,  you  will  exp>erience  the  j 
gradually  growing  conv’iction  tWt  the  slope  f 
before  you  is  never  to  end.  Dowm,  down 
you  coast,  holding  back  cautiously  on  the  , 
sluuper  pitches,  taking  the  “hairpin”  turns 
with  “deliberation  and  premeditation,” 
easing  the  brakes  as  you  reach  some  longer 
grade,  and  flying  like  the  wind  dowm  val¬ 
leys  that  seem  never-ending — onward,  on 
ward,  until,  when  the  mountain  wall  lies  far 
behind  you  and  you  seem  to  be  skimming 
across  the  plains  at  its  foot,  you  realize 
that  a  p>ass  neither  ends  nor  be^s  at  the 
first  stiff  gradient,  but  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  away. 

Going  toward  the  mountains,  you  have  not 
noticed  that  you  were  climbing  at  all — the 
grade  of  from  two  per  cent,  to  four  p)er 
cent,  w’as  imp)erceptible.  But  on  the  de¬ 
scent  your  car  rolls  along  of  its  owm  accord, 
so  that  p>erhaps  two  hours  from  the  summit 
you  are  still  borne  along  silently  as  if  you 
were  sitting  on  an  enchanted  carptet  and 
flj’ing  aslant  the  wind.  . 

The  chief  charm  and  beauty  of  puss 
climbing  is  less  in  the  exhilaration  of  the 
ascent  than  the  thrill  and  ecstasy  of  the 
plunge  downward — the  world  lying  before 
you  like  a  map  unfolded.  Let  us  assume 
that,  fascinated  by  the.  blue  depths  of  gla¬ 
ciers  and  the  purple  shadows  of  the  snow- 
fields,  the  massing  of  billow’y  clouds  about 
the  summits,  and  their  fast-moving  reflec¬ 
tion  along  the  gorges,  you  linger  on  at  the 
top  of  the  p>ass  \mtil  it  is  no  longer  safe  to 
descend;  and  you  w’atch  while  the  pjeaks 
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turn  from  white  to  rose,  and  from  rose  to 
pink,  and  the  distant  lowlands  fade  away 
in  a  blur  of  mist,  and  the  sun  sets  amid  a 
riot  of  color.  The  radiant  lights  of  late 
afternoon  pale  to  gray,  the  gray  to  dusk, 
and  the  dusk  leaps  to  the  translucent  silver 
of  the  rising  moon.  There  she  swims  among 
the  turrets  of  the  nearer  ranges,  swinging 
slowly  up  the  ravine  imtil  she  glitters  on 
some  ice-field  that  looks  like  a  frozen  ocean. 

Reluctantly  you  go  to  bed,  and  the  next 
moment,  it  seems,  you  are  awakened  by  a 
knock  upon  your  unvarnished  door.  The 
porter  tells  you  it  is  nearly  morning.  The 
moon  begins  to  pale.  You  bolt  a  cup  of 
boiling  coffee  in  the  darkness,  don  your 
furs,  and  bring  out  your  car.  The  stars, 
right  above  you,  seem  almost  within  reach 
of  your  hand.  There  is  a  deafening  silence 
over  the  world. 

“fion  voyage,  m'sieu!"  cries  the  innkeep¬ 
er,  smiling  to  himself  at  the  idiocy  of  these 
Americans.  Half  asleep,  you  crank  up,  and 
with  the  beat  of  the  cylinders  rattling 
against  the  precipices  like  revolver  shots, 
you  release  your  brakes  and  let  in  your 
clutch.  The  car  glides  forward  and  plunges 
over  the  top  of  the  pass.  All  is  vague  dark¬ 
ness  below  you — a  darkness  that  moves 
and  trembles.  Suddenly  your  eye  shoots 
through  it,  far  ahead  .  .  . 

Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 

Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 

Like  a  dissolving  view  darkness  sli{>s 
away,  and  the  multichrome  plate  of  nature 
becomes  “fixed.”  Grayness  gives  place  to 
dim  greens,  soft  yellows,  and  whites;  the 
blue  above,  growing  ever  bluer,  seems  to 
rise  like  a  floating  ceiling;  all  things  become 
distinct;  imp)ossible  distances  loom  before 
you;  the  sun  dodges  around  a  near-by  p>eak 
and  throws  a  bucket  of  sunshine  over  your 
shoulders;  the  trees  are  tinged  with  an  un¬ 
natural  radiancy  that  in  the  mist  of  the 
morm'ng  is  gold-woven.  Phoebus  has  got 
his  spot-light  focused  on  the  world.  You 
plunge  dowTiward.  You  have  a  feeling  of 
flying — of  rushing  high  above  the  earth 
and  seeing  it  unfold  at  your  approach.  To 
you  Ap)ollo’s  promise  to  Marpessa  is  ful¬ 
filled: 

And  I  will  carry  thee  above  the  world, 

To  share  my  ecstasy  of  flinging  beams. 

And  scattering  without  intermission  joy. 

And  thou  shalt  know  the  first  leap  of  Uie  sea 

Toward  me;  the  grateful  upward  look  of  earth. 


Emerging  roseate  from  her  bath  of  dew, — 

We  two  in  heaven  dancing, — Babylon 
Shall  flash  and  murmur,  and  cry  from  under  us, 
And  Nineveh  catch  fire,  and  at  our  feet 
Be  hurled  with  her  inhabitants,  and  all 
Adoring  Asia  kindle  and  hugely  bloom; — 

We  two  in  heaven  running, — continents 
Shall  lighten,  ocean  unto  ocean  flash. 

And  rapidly  laugh  till  all  this  world  is  warm. 

Down,  down  you  drop,  first  through  the 
gray-green,  snow-p)atched  wastes  of  the 
upf)er  mountainsides,  where  the  glacial 
torrents  have  tom  gigantic  rifts  on  the  al¬ 
most  perpendicular  slopes;  soon  throu^ 
the  sun-flecked,  aromatic  forests  of  fir  and 
pine  that  hem  the  high  uplands;  and  at  last 
into  the  valley,  where  the  mountain  stream 
that  has  accompanied  you  on  your  descent 
widens  to  a  little  river  and  sweeps  under¬ 
neath  stone  bridges  that  connect  nanow 
village  streets  with  daisy-dotted  meadows. 

Village  succeeds  village,  with  stucco  walls 
of  white,  yellow,  rose-pink,  and  magenta; 
the  cobbled  streets  swarm  with  good-natur¬ 
ed  peasants;  from  the  campanile  in  the  tiny 
piazza  comes  the  quick  clang  of  bells.  A 
moment  more  and  the  village  is  far  behind, 
and  you  are  spinning  over  a  white  avenue, 
p>oplar  bordered,  ending  a  mile  or  more 
away  in  the  tall  tower  of  a  church — an  av^ 
nue  such  as  one  sees  in  dreams;  and  b^ 
fore  you  know  it  you  are  at  the  church,  and 
the  road  turns,  and  there  is  another  churdi 
at  the  end  of  another  poplar-lined  avenue 
another  mile  away. 

The  bare  browm  hills  rise  on  either  side, 
covered  with  myriad  rows  of  little  green 
terraces  to  keep  them  from  sliding  over  into 
the  valley.  On  a  neighboring  crest  the  ruins 
of  a  tottering  stone  castle,  built  before  Amer¬ 
ica  was  imagined,  come  into  view  and  as 
quickly  disappear.  Y ou  p>ass  a  line  of  truck¬ 
laden  donkey  carts,  the  men  riding,  the 
women  trudging  along  behind.  It  begins  to 
be  quite  hot,  and  the  sim  is  blazing  out  of 
a  light  blue  sky;  you  shed  your  coat  and 
long  for  breakfast.  The  next  moment  at  a 
bend  in  the  road  you  see  what  looks  like  a 
barber’s  p>ole  with  the  sign: 

DOG  ANA* 

and  a  soldier  smoking  a  rat-tailed  cigar 
strolls  into  the  road  and  motions  you  to 
halt. 

“Have  you  anything  to  declare?”  he 
asks  lazily. 

*  -Custom-house 


hp  Mr.  Wtlak 

THE  ITALIAN  SIDE  OF  THE  STELVIO — A  REMARKABLE  PICTURE  OF  THE  ZIGZAGS  BY 
WHICH  A  ROAD  CAN  BE  CARRIED  UP  THE  STEEP  SIDE  OF  A  MOUNTAIN. 


A  TUNNELED  TURN  ON  THE  FALZAREGO  PASS,  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN  TYROL.  NEARLY 
ALL  THE  TURNS  ON  EUROPEAN  .MOUNTAIN  ROADS  ARE  WIDE  AND  FREE  FROM  CON¬ 
CEALED  CORNERS. 
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“  Nothing,”  you  reply. 

“AvatUi!"  he  mutters,  waving  his  hand. 

And  you  are  in  Italy. 

There  are  three  main  groups  of  passes 
across  the  Alps: — those  of  southeastern 
France,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.  Owing  to  ridiculous  regulations  as 
to  speed  and  hours,  as  well  as  road  quality, 
the  Swiss  passes  (the  Simplon  and  the  St. 
Gothard)  offer  by  comparison  little  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  motorist  save  as  short  cuts,  and 
even  then  they  are  not  always  desirable. 
But  the  great  passes  of  Savoie  and  of  the 
Tyrol  are  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world 
and  are  naturally  the  objective  of  all  who 
travel  awheel. 

In  the  west,  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  Hannibal  led  an  army  against  Rome 
over  the  winding  ascents  of  these  mountain 
fastnesses;  but  Napoleon,  not  content  with 
a  single  route,  and  in  spite  of  the  stubborn 
opp>osition  of  the  imperial  engineers,  con¬ 
structed  tw’o  other  great  thoroughfares, 
converging  at  Turin — the  Mont  Cenis  and 


the  Lautaret,  in  order  that  he  might  throw  j ' 
two  armies  across  into  Italy  at  the  same  ■ 
time.  These  are  the  finest  and  most  beau-  ! 
tiful  of  the  French  passes,  and  connect  with 
two  others  of  great  grandeur,  the  Col  du  i  i 
Galibier  and  the  Mont  Gen^vre;  and  they  ’  I 
have  a  character  of  their  owtx  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  leading  from  Austria  into  ■ 
Italy. 

In  the  east,  Francis  Joseph  did  not  relin-  |i 
quish  his  hold  upon  Lombardy  until  1866,  I 
and  even  to-day  his  green-coated  soldiers  I 
pace  the  bastions  of  remote  fortresses  sit-  I 
uated  on  the  crests  of  the  passes  across 
which  the  wily  old  emperor  withdrew  his  f; 
armies  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  These  ^ 
Tyrolean  highw’ays  surpass  any  others  in  r 
Europe;  there  is  nothing  anywhere  more  [ 
exquisite  than  the  Pordoi  or  so  majestic  and  j  ■ 
awe-inspiring  as  the  Stelvio,  and  the  motor-  ; 
ist  finds  himself  in  a  network  of  passes  cen-  i : 
tering  at  Bozen,  any  one  of  which  is  ex-  .] 
quisitely  lovely  and  a  marvel  of  engineering,  g 

Savoie  and  the  Tyrol  each  have  their  own  F 
peculiar  scenery  and  advantages,  and  there 
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A  WIDE  HAIRPIN  TURN  ON  THE  ITALIAN  SIDE  OF  THE  STELVIO.  THE  ROAD 
ACROSS  THIS  PASS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Mountaineering  by  Motor 


will  always  be  two 
factions  among 
automobilists 
equally  insistent 
upon  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  district 
of  their  choice  over 
the  other. 

Those  who  are 
fond  of  compara¬ 
tively  short  runs, 
nith  the  privilege 
of  returning  to  a 
palace  hotel  every 
night,  and  with 
the  opportunity  of 
seeing  something 
of  the  gay  life  of 
the  Continent, 
will  find  Aix-les- 
Bainsan  ideal  cen¬ 
ter.  If  a  quieter 
situation  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  excel¬ 
lent  hotels  of 
Chamb6ry  and 
Grenoble  are  at 
one’s  disposal.  In 
either  event,  once 
established  at  such 
a  base,  the  owmer 
of  a  car  finds  him¬ 
self  in  the  midst 
of  a  multitude  of 
exquisitely  beauti¬ 
ful  short  pas.ses, 
rising  from  two 
thousand  five 
hundred  to  five 

thousand  feet  in  height.  There  are  nearly  not  meet  many:’lT^oip.  Off  the  main 
sixty  “cols”  or  mountain  passes  in  France  through  routes  ydutriay  go  an  entire  after- 
alone  ofjen  to  motors,  almost  all  of  which  noon  without  meeting  anybody.  Of  course, 
are  within  short  striking  distance  of  Aix,  and 
thus  for  accessibility  and  variety  southeast¬ 
ern  France  admittedly  excels  any  other  dis¬ 
trict  in  Europ)e. 

For  this  reason  it  is  the  great  center  for 
summer  motoring,  and  in  consequence  the 
roads  suffer  somewhat  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  dust.  You  will  pass 
more  motors  on  the  highroad  between  Ge¬ 
neva  and  Chamonix  than  almost  anywhere 
else  on  the  Continent. 

Let  me  stop  here  to  say,  however,  that  it 
is  an  astounding  thing  to  the  American  who 
goes  to  Europe  for  the  first  time  to  find 
that  outside  of  this  particular  region  he  does 


LOOKING  DOWN  THE* AU^eRIAK  Tifc  JASS; 

AT  ABOUT  8,SC»  FEET.  . . 
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spin  home  in  the  twilight,  and  reach  his 
hotel  in  time  for  diimer,  covering  little  of 
the  same  ground  twice. 

Here,  too,  is  the  starting-p)oint  for  those 
grand  highroads  which  are  always  calling — 
the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Lautaret.  And  some 
clear  morning  you  will  be  up  betimes  and 
join  the  crowd  of  French,  Carman,  South 
American,  and  English  motorists  whose 
machines  are  throbbing  before  the  hotel. 

One  by  one  the  big  touring-cars  roar  off 
down  the  road.  You  pile  in  your  furs,  ther¬ 
mos  bottle,  valise,  guide-  books,  and  maps. 

“To-morrow  night,”  you  say  to  the  obse¬ 
quious  mattre  d'hdkl  who,  frock-coated, 
bows  you  a  bon  voyage.  The  tires  grip  the 
roadway,  the  motor  shoots  forward  and 
plunges  down  the  hill.  Through  defiles 
where  Napoleon’s  soldiers  trudged  fifteen 
weary  miles  a  day  toward  Italy,  you  speed 
arrow-like  at  thrice  that  distance  per  hour. 
Soon  the  valley  of  the  Mont  Cenis  broadens 
and  op>ens  up,  shovving  huge  flocks  of  sheep 
and  myriads  of  cows  pasturing  in  the  uf>- 
land  meadows.  Cascades  plunge  down  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  and  to  your  left 
the  massive  forts  of  Esseillon  block  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  valley,  their  huge  guns  raking 
the  pass  fore  and  aft.  The  grade  stiffens 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  you  are  up  four 
thousand  feet  before  you  know  it. 

DOWN-HILL  INTO  ITALY 

^The  ^o'ff-icbj^ied  i)ent’:I^rr 
TOO  f^\  .‘lodtafe I  behind'.*  'Five* ’hairpin 
facets  appQ^r,,  but  you  9win|r  rffound  them 
without  i-jj£iv^e:*.]S-es€ntly  reach  a 
bleak  strefch  <5f  bare*  Broyvn  mountains  and 
an  open  prairie  or  ^iMfcau.  A  shallow  blue- 
green  lake  comes  into  view.  The  summits 
are  within  arm’s  reach  of  you.  The  road 
becomes  level,  and  a  small  town  with  a  wall 
and  several  large  buildings  appears  in  front. 
It  is  La  Grande-Croix,  with  the  Mont 
Cenis  Hospice,  where  Napoleon  stayed 
when  he  invaded  Italy.  The  air  here  is 
cold,  and  very  likely  the  mists  have  gather¬ 
ed  and  a  shower  drives  into  your  face  as  you 
start  down  the  steep  descent  into  Italy. 

At  Molaretto  you  present  your  Italian 
triptych  to  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  the  do- 
gana,  who  stamps  it  and  perhaps  incidentally 
informs  you  that  a  young  lady  who  resides 
at  the  post  has  just  learned  of  the  sudden 
desperate  illness  of  her  mother  in  Turin. 
Is  M’sieu  going  to  Turin?  If  so,  would  he 


perform  an  act  of  charity  and  take  the 
young  lady  along?  Thus  iimocently  do  the 
young  la^es  of  Molaretto  secure  their 
transportation  to  the  gay  world  in  the 
plain  below.  You  take  the  young  lady 
aboard,  and  sweep  dowm  into  Italy,  drop¬ 
ping  5,210  feet  in  twenty-eight  kilometers, 
arriving  at  Turin  in  time  for  dinner.  This 
is  the  great  through  route  from  France  to 
Italy,  and  one  of  the  finest  motor  roads 
in  the  world. 

But  nowhere  on  the  Mont  Cenis  does  one 
experience  any  of  the  delightful  feeling  (rf 
danger  that  is  associated  with  the  steeper 
passes,  such  as  the  Galibier. 

This  p>ass  is  the  highest  in  Savoie  (8,580 
feet),  and  Ls  second  in  height  only  to  the 
Stelvio.  Strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  “minor”  jjass  because  it  merely 
serves  to  connect  two  others;  but  it  has  a 
melancholy,  desolate  grandeur  at  the  sum¬ 
mit,  and  the  descent  from  Valloire  is  exqui¬ 
site  beyond  description.  This  road  has  only 
just  b^n  opened  to  visitors  and  at  first  gives 
one  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  generally  narrow  and  of  bad 
quality.  It  plimges  down-hill  at  what  at 
first  sight  appears  to  be  an  impossibly  pre¬ 
cipitous  grade,  through  great  banks  of  de¬ 
bris  from  the  mountainsides.  In  fact,  just 
below  the  tunnel  at  the  top,  one  half  fean 
that  the  horn  will  start  the  near-by  walls 
of  rock  tumbling  about  the  car.  Here  edel¬ 
weiss  grows  abundantly,  and  the  rocky  up¬ 
land  is  ablaze  among  the  snowdrifts  with 
banks  of  blue,  pink,  and  purple  flowers. 

As  one  descends,  one’s  sense  of  secuiiQr  I 
gives  place  to  the  first  breathless  feeling  of 
danger.  Then  a  “  honk  ”  is  heard,  and  dash¬ 
ing  down  the  mountain  comes  the  motor 
diligence,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  at 
eighteen  miles  an  hour,  while  the  pas.sengeis, 
with  set  faces,  cling  to  their  seats  and  the 
guard  winks  and  grins  as  he  goes  by.  After 
that,  one  takes  courage. 

If  possible,  the  motorist  should  leave 
France,  cross  Lombardy,  and  visit  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Tyrol  before  the  summer  flock  (rf 
automobiles  has  descended  up>on  its  valleys. 
He  will  probably  put  in  a  few  days  at  Ven¬ 
ice  upon  the  way  and  then  enter  the  Am- 
p>ezzo  by  the  Fadalio  Pass.  Should  he,  as 
is  probable,  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Piave 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  climb  the  Ampezzo 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  he  will  in  all 
likelihood  declare  that  earth  can  hold  no 
greater  glory  for  his  eyes-  The  superb 
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mountains  above  the  rushing  glacial  stream; 
the  sudden  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Boite 
above  Pieve  di  Cadore,  with  Mount  Antelao 
towering  in  glistening  white  directly  above; 
the  brilliant  azure  of  the  sky,  the  pine- 


enstrasse.  The  road  is  firmly  built,  of 
easy  gradient,  and  wide.  Soon  the  Boite  is 
but  a  narrow  ribbon  and  Cortina  a  single 
spire.  We  turn  to  the  right  and  find  our¬ 
selves  among  the  snow-covered  ledges  of 


laden  freshness  of  the  breeze,  and  the  spar¬ 
kle  of  the  air — all  these  combine  to  make 
an  ecstatic  moment  in  one’s  life. 

As  one  ascends  the  valley,  the  lofty 
pinnacles  of  Sorapis,  Cristallo,  and  the 
Tofana  come  into  viewr,  rank  on  rank  of 
snow-covered  peaks,  imtil  one  finds  oneself 
in  a  floweiy  plain  with  the  tiny  village 
of  Cortina  and  its  campanile  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  wall  surrounding  it.  Cortina 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the 
world,  if  not  the  most  beautiful.  You  will 
stay  there  longer  than  you  ought  and  leave 
tearfully,  promising  yourself  that  if  you  live 
you  will  return.* 

From  Cortina  we  turn  directly  toward 
the  left  flank  of  the  mountain  range  and 
begin  our  ascent  of  the  famous  Dolomit- 

*My  children  gathered  163  spramens  of  Alpine 
flowers  in  the  meadows  imm^iately  around  the 
hotel. 


the  summits,  soon  coasting  down  again  to 
Arabba  at  the  foot  of  the  Pordoi,  over  a 
high,  winding,  flower-bordered  road,  with 
snowy  summits  rising  all  about  us,  and  the 
giant  Marmolata  beckoning  us  on. 

And  now  we  commence  the  ascent  of  the 
Pordoi,  the  most  beautiful  small  pass  in  the 
Tyrol,  as  well  as  one  of  the  steepest.  The 
road  immediately  begins  to  wind  back  and 
forth,  and  before  we  know  it  we  are  looking 
far  dowm  on  Arabba  and  feeling  the  cold  air 
from  the  adjacent  snow-patches.  We  are 
on  a  high,  bleak  valley  covered  with  small 
sheep  shelters.  Hundreds  of  cattle  dot  the 
bare  hillsides.  To  our  left  tower  vast 
ridges  toward  w’hich  we  climb  steadily.  At 
last  we  are  on  the  summit  (7,382  feet)  and 
begin  the  glorious  descent  to  Canazei.  The 
road  is  wide,  the  gradient  easy,  the  twenty- 
eight  hairpin  comers  present  no  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  view  is  incomparably  fine. 


ARBOIS,  IN  EASTERN  FRANCE,  ONE  OF  THE  INTERESTING  TOWNS  WITHIN  EASY 
REACH  OF  THE  MOTORIST  WHO  MAKES  AIX-LES-BAINS  HIS  HEADQUARTERS. 
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Indeed,  I  know  of  nothing  grander  than  the 
view  looking  forward  dowTi  this  side  of  the 
Pordoi.  On  one’s  immediate  right,  loom¬ 
ing  like  a  huge  yellow  fortress  above  the 
curves  of  the  road,  is  the  Sella  group, 
unique  in  mountain  building.  A  glacier 
divides  a  huge,  projecting  bastion,  from 
the  rest  of  the  range,  whose  massive  walls 
are  almost  within  reach  of  your  hand.  Be¬ 
yond  them  rises  the  strangely  picturesque 
Langkofel  group,  huddled  together  like  three 
gigantic  frozen  gnomes.  At  your  feet  the 
road  coils  like  a  rope  into  the  chstant  valley, 
dominated  by  the  wonderful  Rosengarten 
range,  its  snow-covered  head  looking  down 
upon  caflons  filled  with  violet  shadow’s. 

You  should  see  these  Dolomites  when  the 
setting  sun  is  gilding  their  monstrous  and  gro¬ 
tesque  shapes  with  mysterious  combinations 
of  pinks,  yellows,  reds,  and  purples,  which 
slowly  die  away  into  slate-gray  while  the 
Rosengartens  bum  bright  in  the  afterglow. 
As  you  coast  down  into  the  valley,  the  cow¬ 
bells  tinkle  all  about  you,  little  boys  take 
off  their  .Alpine  hats  and  greet  the  “highly 
bom,”  and  as  you  slip  through  the  zone  of 
firs  that  cluster  at  the  Ixittom  of  the  pass, 
the  stars  break  out  and  the  shadows  fall. 

After  a  week  or  so  in  the  Tyrol  w’e  are 
ready  for  the  culmination  of  our  mountain¬ 
eering  experiences — the  ascent  of  the  Stel- 
vk)  (9,041  feet),  the  gigantic  pass  conceived 
and  executed  by  the  Austrians  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  enable  them  to  throw 
their  armies  quickly  across  the  Alps  into 
the  Lombard  plain.  As  a  stupendous  piece 
of  road-making  construction,  it  excels  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world.  Its  surface  is  w’ell-nigh 
perfect;  and  its  views  are  awe-inspiring  and 
majestic.  This  is  the  last  pass  to  be  opened 
in  summer,  and  even  as  late  as  June  nine¬ 
teenth,  I  found  fifteen  feet  of  snow  on  the 
road  at  the  summit.  Washouts  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  inquire,  as  one  pro¬ 
ceeds,  whether  the  road  is  open  all  the  w’ay 
through. 

The  finest  xiews  are  obtained  by  ascend¬ 
ing  on  the  Italian  side  in  the  early  morning 
and  descending  to  Trafoi  at  sunset.  As  a 
matter  of  driving,  however,  it  is  somew’hat 
easier  to  make  the  ascent  from  Trafoi.  Be¬ 
tween  Prad  (Austrian  side,  2,940  feet)  and 
the  summit  there  are  forty-six  hairpin 
comers.  In  my  long  car  I  had  to  back  on 
twenty-nine  of  these.  The  turns  on  the 
Italian  side  are  much  wider,  and  I  had  to 


back  going  up  on  but  sixteen  of  them,  and 
going  down  on  none  at  all.  The  grades  are 
easy,  nine  per  cent,  at  the  most,  and  fre¬ 
quently  as  low  as  four  or  five  per  cent. 
But  the  climb  is  so  long  that  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  engine  from  over¬ 
heating,  as  the  car  lifts  itself  over  six  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  about  sixteen  miles. 

No  owner  of  a  good  car  need  fear  the 
Stclvio,  however.  His  arms  may  ache  alter 
doing  eighty  turns  and  reversing  on  at 
least  half  of  them,  but  he  will  forget  his 
fatigue  in  the  glories  about  him.  The  road 
itself  is  worth  a  trip  to  Europe  to  see,  and 
mighty  peaks  and  glaciers  lie  on  ever>’ 
side. 

WHERE  THREE  COUN'AlES  MEET 

Looking  up  from  the  valley  at  Xtu- 
Spondinig,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  one 
could  surmount  such  a  giant  range  of 
mountains.  One  sees  only  a  narrow  defile 
piercing  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Into 
this  the  car  runs  and  commences  its  climb, 
the  road  following  alongside  the  boiling 
Trafoier  Bach.  .At  about  five  thousand  feet 
you  reach  Trafoi  and  suddenly  find  your¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  the  Ortler,  the 
giant  of  the  Tj’rol  (12,800  feet),  and  the 
Aladatsch  Glacier.  As  you  creep  on  and 
up,  the  x'iew  unfolds,  other  huge  jieaks 
come  into  sight  and  other  glaciers,  until  at 
Franzenshohe  you  feel  that  you  are  really 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  range.  But 
you  have  still  seventeen  hundred  feet  to 
climb. 

Below  you  the  road  traces  a  fine  line  on 
the  greenish-brown  uplands.  Range  rises 
on  range  until  the  vista  ends  in  the 
gleaming  whiteness  of  the  Weisskugel.  .At 
last  you  reach  the  top  of  the  pass,  and  a 
wilderness  of  glaciers,  mountain  ramparts, 
and  snow-peaks  lies  all  about  you.  If  you 
are  wise,  and  can,  you  will  spend  the  night 
at  the  comfortable  inn  and  see  the  sun  rise, 
but  if  time  presses,  you  will  cross  over  and 
coast  down  into  Italy.  The  scenery  on  this 
side  is  quite  different  in  character,  but 
strangely  picturesque  and  wildly  grand. 
There  is  less  snow’  here,  and  the  mountains 
are  tom  into  jagged  edges  and  tortuous 
defiles. 

As  you  descend,  the  shadow’s  gather 
about  you,  w’hile,  above,  the  peaks  bum 
green-yellow  in  the  afternoon  sun.  You 
leave  the  Umbrail  Pass  on  your  right,  which 
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descends  to  Switzerland  and  the  Miinster- 
thal  (three  countries  meet  at  the  summit 
of  the  Stelvio),  and  soon  are  threading  the 
winter  galleries  of  the  Diroccamento  defile. 
Beyond  the  last,  the  road  turns  a  comer, 
and  the  valley  of  Bormio,  encircled  by  its 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  lies  below  you. 
You  have  crossed  the  Stelvio — day  never  to 
be  forgotten — and  as  you  sink  into  slumber 
you  have  the  feeling  that  now,  no  matter 
what  comes,  you  have  indeed  lived. 

With  regard  to  that  bugaboo — the  dan¬ 
ger  of  mountain  climbing  by  motor,  it  is 
obvious  that  most  of  such  Angers  (other 
than  the  regular  risks  of  motoring)  must  of 
necessity  reside  in  the  grades,  turns,  or  the 
width  of  the  roads  themselves.  Now,  while 
both  in  England  and  America  one  fre¬ 
quently  encounters  on  the  ordinary  high¬ 
roads  gradients  of  from  twelve  jjer  cent,  to 
seventeen  per  cent.,  on  the  mountain  passes 
of  the  Alps,  as  I  said,  one  rarely  finds  a 
grade  of  more  than  eight  per  cent.,  while 
six  per  cent,  may  be  said  to  be  the  average. 
Besides,  the  military  pass  over  a  mountain 
is  usually  as  wide  as  a  road  on  the  plain, 
and  infinitely  smoother.  The  Mont  Cenis 
is  a  huge  boulevard,  broader  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  main  highways,  and  the  Stelvio 
itself  is  nineteen  feet  wide. 

The  turns,  too,  are  usually  generous,  and 
even  a  big  touring-car  can  climb  passes  for 
weeks  at  a  time  ■without  being  obliged  to 
reverse.  Last  summer  I  climbed  seventeen 
passes  in  southeastern  France  •without'  re¬ 
versing  at  all,  and  this  in  a  “  big  car.”  Pro- 
\ided  your  car  has  a  long  “lock,”  that  is  to 
say,  plenty  of  space  on  the  axle  for  the 
wheels  to  turn  in,  it  is  possible  to  go  practi¬ 
cally  anywhere  without  reversing,  and  this 
is  as  true  of  the  Stel'vio  as  anywhere  else. 
Although  with  my  car  I  had  to  reverse 
twenty-nine  times  between  the  summit  and 
Trafoi,  there  is  an  Italian  officer  stationed 
in  the  summer  at  Bormio  on  the  Italian 
side  who,  when  the  weather  is  good,  runs 
over  the  Stelvio  in  a  little  14  h.-p.  car,  has 
tea  in  Trafoi,  and  buzzes  home  again  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  without  reversing  once. 

I  know  of  no  pass  where,  even  to  get  by 
another  car,  it  is  necessary  to  steer  very 
near  the  edge — not  even  in  passing  a  motor 
diligence  on  the  Galibier,  the  most  breath¬ 
less  of  the  French  passes,  where  one  occa¬ 
sionally  has  the  sensation  of  being  on  the 
ridge-pole  of  a  house. 


Nor,  in  the  Alps,  do  you  find  that  om¬ 
nipresent  and  real  danger  of  the  RiWera, 
the  terrible  S  turns,  as  the  road  follows  the 
small  bays  and  curves  of  the  indented 
Mediterranean  shore.  There  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  see  another  car  coming,  and  motoring 
is  really  hazardous.  But  in  the  Alps  you 
can  usually  see  a  car  approaching  (and  its 
driver  can  see  you)  for  a  long  time  before 
its  arrival.  Both  above  and  below  you  the 
road  winds  back  and  forth  in  plain  sight,  per¬ 
haps  for  miles.  Occasionally  there  is  a  comer 
with  an  obstructed  view,  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  time  to  slow  down  and  sound  your 
signal,  and  you  never  comes  suddenly  on 
the  concealed  comer  so  common  in  England. 

Neither  do  you  meet  abrupt  changes  of 
grade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  these  are  even 
and  gradual,  as  befits  roads  designed  to 
carry  heavy  artillery  and  baggage-wagons. 
In  a  word,  the  Alpine  moimtain  highways 
are  as  nearly  j)erfect  as  human  skill  and  en¬ 
gineering  can  make  them,  and  present  vast¬ 
ly  less  danger  to  the  motorist  than  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  valley  and  the  plain.  Besides, 
as  they  are  constructed  of  broken  rock  and 
are  subjected  to  comparatively  little  traffic, 
they  are  always  smooth,  while  those  below 
may  be  ground  full  of  holes  and  be 
smothered  in  heavy  clouds  of  dust. 

The  experienced  motorist  never  hesitates 
to  choose  a  mountain  road  instead  of  one  on 
the  level,  even  if  it  be  longer,  for  he  knows 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  find 
there  a  better  surface,  less  traffic,  and  less 
dust.  Added  to  these  advantages  is  the  in¬ 
estimable  sup>eriority  of  the  upper  road  so 
far  as  scenery  is  concerned. 

THE  ONE  DANGER  IN  PASS  CLIMBING 
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No,  the  dangers  of  mountaineering  in  a 
motor  lie  not  in  the  roads,  not  outside  but 
inside  the  car  itself,  and  the  chief  peril 
lurks  in  outworn  or  defective  brakes,  which 
may  suddenly  give  way  or  cease  to  hold 
back  your  car.  Then,  indeed,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger,  for  on  the  steep  slopie  of  a  mountain  it 
would  take  but  a  few  seconds  for  the  car  to 
get  beyond  control,  and  a  few  more  for  it 
and  the  driver  to  be  thrown  in  a  tangled 
mass  at  the  base  of  the  precipice. 

Yet  in  view  of  the  obviousness  of  this 
particular  risk,  and  the  fact  that  all  cars 
have  emergency  brakes,  few  accidents  occur. 
Many  motorists,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  shut  off  the  gas  and  allow  the  car  to 
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run  down-hill  against  the  compression  of 
the  engine  on  its  lowest  gear.  Even  so, 
three  brakes  are  better  than  two,  and  are 
very  regularly  supplied  by  many  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  manufacturers.  More  cars  are 
burned  up  by  carelessly  allowing  the  brakes 
to  become  overheated  than  are  wrecked 
through  brakes  that  give  way.  In  descend¬ 
ing  a  long  pass  one  should  constantly  shift, 
using  the  brake  farthest  from  the  oil-tank 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  brakes  should  be  thoroughly  inspect¬ 
ed  at  the  commencement  of  every  long  climb 
and  always  at  the  top  of  the  pass  before 
the  descent  is  begun.  If  this  is  done,  and 
fresh  brake  shoes  are  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
old  ones  become  w'orn,  moimtain  climbing 
adds  nothing  to  the  ordinary  dangers  of 
motoring. 
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The  author  already  hears  his  reader  re¬ 
marking  soUo  voce:  “This  is  all  very  fine, 
but  it  is  no  sp>ort  for  a  poor  man  or  even  a 
fellow  in  moderate  circumstances.”  This 
may  be  true,  but  the  fact  remains  that  any 
one  who  can  afford  to  run  any  kind  of  a 
motor  at  home  can  take  the  same  car 
abroad  with  him  and  pay  out  very  little 
more  than  if  he  spent  his  vacation  on  the 
Continent  doing  his  traveling  by  rail. 

No  matter  how'  he  travels  after  he  gets 
there,  he  must  first  get  himself  and  his 
party  across  the  ocean  and  then  pay  his 
hotel  and  incidental  expenses  w'hile  en  route. 
These  will  be  less  than  at  home,  and  he  w  ill 
save  all  railway  fares  and  excess  baggage 
charges,  which  alone  will  pay  the  op)erating 
expenses  of  a  small  car,  including  tires.  It 
costs  $5.50  to  buy  gasoline  enough  to  drive 
an  ordinary  motor  from  Rome  to  Capua 
(164  miles);  the  railway  fare  (no  free  bag¬ 
gage) /or  one  person  is  $5.80.  The  only  ex¬ 
tra  expense  necessary  is  getting  the  car  from 
America  to  Europ)e  and  home  again,  and 
this  (depending  on  its  size)  will  cost  from 
$225  up.  Mr.  Lee  Meriwether  gives  the 
following  figures  from  New  York  to  Havre, 
Naples,  and  return: 

Boxing  and  hauling . $48 . 00 

Freight  to  Havre . 67.60 

“  from  Naples . 78.00 

Brokers’  fees  and  shipping  box  Havre  to 
Naples . 43-20 
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rur. 

bly 
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Total 


S236.80 


This  basic  expense  must  be  distributed 
over  the  length  of  the  trip,  and  for  a  hun¬ 


dred-day  tour  will  create  an  initial  cost  of 
$2.37  per  day.  Of  course  your  trip  can  be 
too  short  to  make  it  worth  while.  The  ideal 
tour  should  be  for  at  least  tw'o  months. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  motoring  in 
Europe,  equally  satisfactory  to  the  people 
who  pursue  them.  One  is  the  royal  de  luxe 
fashion,  where  you  buy  the  biggest  car  you 
can  find,  hire  a  French  chauffeur-courier 
(who  must  be  a  mechanician  as  well  if  you 
are  to  survive) ;  frequent  all  the  Ritz  hotels, 
telegraphing  in  advance  for  the  corner 
rooms  with  two  baths,  overlooking  the  lake; 
never  average  less  than  thirty  miles  an  hour 
or  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  for  the  day, 
open  your  throttle  and  your  purse,  let  her  go, 
and  damn  the  expense.  You  can  also,  if 
you  wish,  have  champagne  served  with  all 
meals. 

This  method  is  recommended  to  those 
who  can  afford  it — for  a  while.  It  is  good 
fun. 


BURNING  GASOLINE — AND  MONEY 

Even  without  the  Frenchman,  the  Ritz 
hotels,  the  front  rooms,  and  the  champagne, 
an  American  with  a  large  touring-car  who 
does  not  care  to  bother  about  the  cost  of 
things  and  likes  to  travel  fast — even  on 
hot  days — will  ine^itably  spend  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  thirty  dollars  per  day  while  on  the 
road.  His  tires  do  the  trick.  Running  at 
high  speed  on  a  white-hot  French  road  in 
August,  he  may  blow  out  an  eighty-seven- 
dollar  tire  in  six  hundred  miles,  though  the 
same  tire  may  last  a  careful  driver  five 
thousand  miles.  He  burns  barrels  of  gaso¬ 
line  by  climbing  mountain  passes  at  the 
highest  possible  speed  and  by  making  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  runs  that  leave  him  too  weary 
to  care  what  he  pays  for  a  room  and  bath, 
which  will  cost  from  five  to  seven  dollars 
per  night  for  a  single  room.  His  dejeuner, 
luncheon,  and  dinner  will  regularly  cost  him 
at  least  50  cents,  $1.00,  and  $1.40  respect¬ 
ively.  He  will  drive  his  car  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other  until  it  is  ready  to 
drop  to  pieces,  and  then  lun  it  into  a  re¬ 
pair  shop  at  Aix-les-Bains  or  Lucerne  and 
have  it  put  in  shap>e  again  at  any  cost  you 
please. 

There  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  expense 
of  motoring  in  this  fashion.  You  are  the 
marked-down  quarry  of  the  hotel  and  gar¬ 
age  men  from  the  day  you  leave  Paris.  You 
will  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  feel  like 
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a  Russian  grand  duke  until  your  letter  of 
credit  gives  out.  The  cost  of  motoring  is 
like  the  cost  of  getting  married  or  of  spend¬ 
ing  a  week  in  New  York — ^it  all  depends. 

If,  however,  the  motorist  is  willing  and 
p)erhaps  anxious  to  drive  his  car  himself ;  to 
look  after  her  as  he  would  a  favorite  horse; 
to  know  her  every  bolt,  spring,  and  screw; 
to  drive  her  as  she  should  be  driven  and 
never  allow  her  to  get  out  of  repair;  to  tour 
in  a  rational  manner,  taking  plenty  of  time 
on  the  hills  and  passes,  keeping  lus  engine 
cool  and  never  abusing  his  tires  in  the  mid¬ 
day  heat — then  he  will  possess  the  joy  that 
comes  with  knowledge  and  be  master  of 
his  own  fate. 

He  will  hav®  removable  rims  carrying  ex¬ 
tra  large  tires  placed  on  the  wheels  of  a 
small,  light  American  car,  so  that  there  ^ill 
be  as  little  weight  as  possible  on  those  tires 
and  a  minimum  of  gasoline  necessary  to 
send  him  along.  He  will  make  no  endur¬ 
ance  runs  and  content  himself  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  a  day.  He  will  never  go  faster 
than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  he  will 
not  average  more  than  eighteen,  except  on 
a  long,  easy  down  grade.  He  will  climb 
his  passes  on  his  lowest  or  next  to  lowest 
gear. 

At  night  he  will  stop  at  some  modest 
(but  entirely  comfortable)  inn  or  gast- 
hof*  where  for  two  or  three  francs  he 
can  secure  a  room  and  bed,  and  he  will 
eschew  the  “American  Garage”  and  the 
“Restaurant  National,”  and  keep  his  com¬ 
missions  in  his  own  pocket.  He  will  break¬ 
fast  on  coffee  and  rolls  for  ten  cents;  an 
omelet,  cheese,  and  wine  will  do  for  his 
lunch,  and  his  evening  meal  will  be  a  full 
course  dinner  for  forty  or  fifty  cents.  You 
can  travel  through  Europe  and  live  like  a 
king  on  $1.20  a  day,  and  have  wine  at  two 
meals.  This  is  gospel.  Your  chauffeur  (if 
you  have  one)  will  do  so,  and  he  demands 
better  food  and  more  of  it  than  you  do. 
He  will  get  steak  or  “  untercut  ”  at  a  gast- 
hof,  while  you  have  stringy  chicken  at  the 
“Beau-Rivage.” 

Of  course,  to  live  abroad  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  you  must  make  a  business  of  it  and  be 
filing  to  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 

^Popularly  known  among  American  chauffeurs 
as  a  “gas-house.” 


to  haggle  over  prices.  You  must  go  slowly  ; 
and  carefully,  and  you  mustn’t  object  to  f  j 
thin  board  partitions  in  the  hotel  rooms.  I 
But  with  all  your  inconveniences  you  will  I 
be  happier  than  the  other  fellow,  for  you  ! 
will  know  the  coxmtry  and  the  people  W 
ter  than  he,  and  you  will  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  getting  a  thousand  times  'your 
money’s  worth.  |j 

EXPENSES — $1.20  A  DAY 

Doing  it  in  this  way,  you  can  take  your 
own  car  to  Europe  and  drive  it  over  the 
most  perfect  and  glorious  roadways  in  the 
world  for  ten  dollars  a  day,  including  the 
transportation  of  your  car  and  all  your  ex-  [1 
penses  while  on  tour,  for  two  people.  Your  " 
railway  fares  and  board  would  probably 
come  to  quite  as  much  if  you  covered  the 
same  distances  as  a  regular  tourist.  And  if 
you  find  that  you  must  buy  an  extra  tire 
you  can  put  up  at  a  little  ch&let  on  the  » 
shore  of  some  emerald  lake  amid  the  snow-  I 
p>eaks,  and  climb  over  them  and  their  gla-  [1 
ciers  for  a  week.  It  will  cost  you  almut 
$1.20  per  day,  and  you  will  soon  pay  for 
your  tire,  lay  up  a  sinking  fund,  and  rest 
yourself  besides — for  the  mistake  of  the 
motorist  is  that  he  motors  too  fast  and  too 
far. 

Then,  with  a  full  tank  and  clean  cylinders, 
you  will  start,  some  glittering  morning, 
and  climb  from  plains  of  wheat  and  barley 
through  groves  of  beach  and  chestnut, 
ascend  gorges  tom  by  mountain  torrents, 
past  ruined  castles  of  robber  barons  and 
fortresses  swarming  with  chasseurs  des 
Alpes,  up  roads  that  turn  and  twist  dizzily 
backw'ard  and  forward  along  the  face  of 
precipices. 

You  will  climb  until  the  snow  lies  by 
the  roadside  and  the  wind  blows  chill 
off  the  ice-fields;  \mtil,  amid  the  ma¬ 
jestic  snow-caps  of  Savoie  or  the  towering, 
needle-like  pirmacles  of  the  Tyrol,  you  pause 
on  the  crest  of  a  pass  and  look  down  ax 
thousand  feet  upon  the  yellow  fields  (rf 
France  or  Austria  behind  you,  and  the 
green  vineyards  and  blue  lakes  of  Pied¬ 
mont  or  Lombardy  before  you,  with  the 
world  at  your  feet — and  nearer  to  heaven 
than  you  have  ever  been  before. 
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The  sudden  squall  drove  Celia 
against  the  houses  and  lashed 
her  at  last  into  the  Restaurant  ^ 
Les  Deux  Magots.  It  seemed  the 
wildest  rain  she  had  ever  knowm. 

And  then  came  the  iron  thought:  To 
be  houseless,  with  one’s  last  franc  in  one’s 
pocket,  and  to  be  a  woman,  on  such  a 
night! 

She  found  a  seat  at  an  inconspicuous 
table.  The  crowd  was  all  before  her. 
Heads  moved  like  an  undertow  beneath  a 
sea  of  smoke;  names  were  shouted  across 
the  room;  corks  popped;  coffee  ran  in 
smoking  cascades  from  the  waitresses’  big, 
metal  pots.  The  well-being  of  feeding  ani¬ 
mals  mixed  with  the  joyous  uproar  of 
dreaming,  reckless  youth.  While  Celia’s 
franc  lasted  she  could  be  a  part  of  it,  but 
—after  that?  She  put  her  hands  to  her 
eyes  and  ground  in  the  fingers.  Again,  as 
for  several  days  past,  she  saw  a  picture  of 
the  Seine  flowing  serenely,  a  white  face, 
like  a  rootless  lily,  upion  its  tide. 

“Are  you  sick.  Miss  Emory?’’  Yvonne, 
the  waitress,  was  bending  over  her. 

Celia’s  numbed  hands  dropped.  “Just 
hungry,  Yvonne,’’  she  said,  with  woman’s 
eternal  smile  that  floats  like  a  curtain  be¬ 
tween  her  distress  and  the  world. 

“We  have  to-night,”  said  Yvonne,  as  if 
sharing  a  confidence,  “some  rabbit  stew 


Pwith  thick  wine  sauce,  of  an  excel¬ 
lence  to  astonish.” 

But  Celia  ordered  only  soup  and 
Yff  bread,  and  Yvonne  went  away  on  her 
^  heavy  Gascon  feet,  while  her  glow- 
'  ing  Gascon  fancy  understood  and  she 
exclaimed:  "Lapamre!  Ah,  she  is  like  a 
broken,  blue-gray  moth  that  the  flame  will 
surely  swallow.” 

The  crowd,  which  at  first  was  as  blurred 
by  smoke  as  a  spKiiled  wash  drawing,  began 
to  disclose  individual  vignettes  to  Celia. 
She  saw  that  one  table  held  a  quartet  of 
young  men  in  costume:  A  Spanish  postilion 
in  black  velvet  and  scarlet;  a  hairy  cave¬ 
man  in  skins;  an  Assyrian  king,  high-crown¬ 
ed,  with  stiffly  ringleted  hair  and  beard; 
and  a  young  Caesar  in  a  white  wool  toga,  a 
pale  blue  velvet  cloak  piled  on  one  shoulder 
and  a  wreath  of  silver  bays  pressed  down 
low  around  his  dark,  close-cropp>ed  head. 

“The  Quat’z  Arts  ball  is  to-night,  of 
course,”  Celia  thought,  without  enthusiasm. 
She  had  forgotten  it.  Last  spring  she 
had  been  one  of  a  happy  party  that 
had  dined  in  a  restaurant  close  to  the  Mou¬ 
lin  Rouge,  where  it  was  held,  and  from  that 
vantage-pK)int  had  seen  the  painters  and 
their  models,  representing  creatures  of  every 
century  and  clime,  flock  in  to  hold  the  wild¬ 
est  revel  of  the  none  too  sedate  revels  of 
the  year. 
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She  was  not  conscious  of  her  dull, 
uninterested  stare  at  the  men  until 
she  saw  the  Caesar  fline  up  his  heav- 
ily-braceleted  arm  anq[  w’ave  to  her. 

Then  she  knew  him.  ^He  had  been 
only  a  few  months  in  the  Quarter,  mod¬ 
eling  under  a  famous  sculptor.  She 
had  never  chanced  to  meet  him  at 
the  infrequent  studio  teas  and  sup¬ 
pers  she  had  attended,  but  had  pass^ 
him  often.  And  she  had  known  every 
time  that  in  the  freemasonry  of  the 
life  he  would  have  spoken  to  her  if 
she  had  not  always  looked  at  him  so 
soberly  and  then  beyond  him — oh, 
quite,  quite  beyond  him,  to  the  very 
end  of  the  longest  street,  to  the  farth¬ 
est  speck  of  sky. 

She  looked  at  him  just  as  soberly 
now,  but  to-night  he  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  mind  it.  He  laughed  a  great 
deal.  He  kept  brushing  up  the  silver 
leaves  from  his  brows  with  a  hand  that 
was  fiery  with  paste  jewels.  Once  he 
sang  two  whole  lines  of  “Tout  en 
Rose”  before  the  caveman  hit  him 
with  a  huge  bone  that  he  used  as  a 
baton. 

Celia  w’as  used  to  scenes  like  this. 

She  knew  that  strewn  over  the  world 
were  mature,  grave,  successful  artists 
who,  years  before,  had  frolicked  in 
Paris  in  the  same  mad  way.  Yet, 
somehow,  the  young  Caesar  saddened 
her.  Perhaps  she  was  seeing  life 
clearer  to-night,  because,  being  so 
close  to  the  abyss,  she  was  looking 
back  upon  it. 

The  revelers  began  to  make  prep¬ 
arations  for  leaving.  The  clock  was 
striking  nine  as  Caesar  stood  up.  Through 
the  bluish  smoke  his  eyes  held  Celia’s.  Dark, 
very  dark  eyes  they  were,  wide-open,  boy¬ 
ish,  with  the  dream  of  life  burning  in  them 
— beautiful  eyes.  He  began  to  sing  “Tout 
en  Rose”  again,  still  watching  her: 


HE  COVERTLY  RAISED  THE  GLASS  TO  HER.  BUT  HI 


AUex-y!  A  imez-voust 
Tout  simplemerU.” 


The  besottedly  happy  refrain  was  taken 
up  at  other  tables  as  he  poured  out  a  last 
glass  of  champiagne,  "and,  while  singing, 
covertly  raised  it  to  her.  But  it  remain^ 
in  the  air.  He  looked  at  her,  dazed. 

Celia,  sitting  with  clasp^  hands  and 
tightly  shut,  pale  lips,  had  shaken  her  head 


at  him.  He  frowned,  and  after  a  pause 
brusquely  edged  the  glass  to  his  lips.  She 
shook  her  head  again,  very  slowly.  Her 
eyes  were  grieved,  and  they  admonished, 
appealed.  His  big  shoulders  shivered  and 
he  put  the  glass  down,  but  contemptuous¬ 
ly,  the  action  saying  as  plain  as  speech: 

“There,  you  little  Puritan!  You’re  stu¬ 
pid  and  irritating — but  I  hope  you’re  satis¬ 
fied.” 

Yvonne  brought  the  soup,  and  Celia  did 
not  look  Caesar’s  way  again.  But  she  was 
nevertheless  aware  that  he  trampied  out, 
singing  defiantly: 


AUa-y!  Aimez-vousf 
Tout  simplement.” 


USED  IN  THE  AIR.  HE  LOOKED  AT  HER,  DAZED.  CELIA  HAD  SHAKEN  HER  HEAD  AT  HIM. 


II 

Celia’s  eyes  sprang  open,  and  a  long, 
drearj’,  astonished  shiver  followed.  Just 
before  her  she  saw  a  row  of  striped  awning 
scallops,  and  beyond  them  a  stretch  of  lone¬ 
ly,  pool-bright  streets  and  angles  of  starry, 
violet  sky.  Remembrance  came  back  to 
her.  When  she  had  heard  that  the  sensa¬ 
tional  April  hurricane  was  over  and  had 
seen  Yvonne  shuffling  the  dry  chairs  to 
their  places  under  the  awning,  she  had  set¬ 
tled  into  this  corner  seat  outside  and  fallen 
asleep.  Now  the  hushed,  unpeopled  streets, 
smelling  of  rain,  felt  late. 

She  was  not  as  panic-stricken  as  she  had 
been  earlier.  The  stimulus  of  the  hot  soup 


had  swept  her  to  decision  regarding  an  act 
that  she  had  heretofore  considered  in  a 
pale,  futile  way  and  with  distinct  distaste: 
She  had  decided  that  after  managing  to 
pass  the  night  without  the  shelter  of  a  roof 
she  could  buy  a  bit  of  breakfast  and  still  have 
enough  for  ’bus  fare  to  the  .American  con¬ 
sul’s.  In  the  uplift  of  the  moment  she  had 
imaged  him  as  a  big-hearted  Samaritan, 
who,  while  helping  her,  would  say  beautiful 
things  of  the  bond  between  them  formed 
by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  She  did  not  feel 
so  sure  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  now.  Still 
— he  would  do  something.  The  important 
thing  was  to  live  safely  through  the  night 
in  the  streets,  and  the  dawn  w’ould  mean 
hot  coffee,  new'  courage,  and  new  hope. 
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She  was  alone  outside  the  restaurant  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  old  man.  He  was  Le  Galle,  the 
shoemaker  of  the  neighborhood,  a  tippler 
who  was  commanded  by  a  dramatically 
shrewish  wife. 

“She’ll  come  soon  and  drag  him  home, 
squealing,”  Celia  found  herself  musing  aim¬ 
lessly.  She  yawned  in  a  chilly  way.  Her 
eyes  would  have  closed  again,  but  an  old 
fiacre  came  with  a  dislocating  lurch  around 
the  comer  and  stopp)ed  short.  No  one  came 
out  of  it.  The  cocker,  in  glistening  yellow 
oilskin,  threw  a  blanket  over  the  thin, 
steaming  horse  and  sat  down  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  herself  and  old  Le  Galle. 

Yvonne,  whisking  about  the  place,  had 
noticed  Celia.  Every  other  time  the  blue- 
gray  moth  had  fluttered  aw’ay  after  meals 
as  if  frightened. 

“  La  pauvrel  ”  she  thought,  and  crossed  to 
her.  “You  are  going  to  see  some  fun,” 
she  w’hispered  hilariously.  “Le  Galle’s  wife 
has  ask^  me  to  put  a  sleeping  powder  in 
his  third  brandy — a  strong  one,  on  my  word! 
— so  she  can  drag  him  home  in  peace.  At- 
tendez!”  She  took  Le  Galle’s  order,  the 
cabman’s  order,  winked  at  Celia,  and  dis- 
app>eared. 

The  shoemaker  was  already  moistening 
his  puckered,  purplish  lips  in  semi-inebria¬ 
tion.  The  cabman  had  bung  the  big,  glazed 
coat  over  a  chair  beside  him  and  sat  with 
his  hands  before  his  face,  tired  out. 

Yvonne  swung  out  with  two  glasses  of 
cognac  on  her  tray.  She  gave  one  into  Le 
Gale’s  clutching  fingers  and  placed  the 
other  beside  the  cabman,  touching  his  arm 
for  payment:  “Well,  monsieur?”  He  gave 
the  pennies,  drank  the  brandy  at  one  rapa¬ 
cious  gulp,  and  sat  forward  as  before,  his 
face  within  his  shielding  hands.  Yvonne 
made  a  triumphant,  mischievous  grimace  at 
Le  Galle  and  went  into  the  restaurant. 
Celia  sat  on  in  a  dolorous  silence.  Her  face, 
like  a  gray  mask,  stared  at  vacancy. 

Five  minutes  had  trailed  by  without  any¬ 
thing  happ>ening  when  a  taxicab  began  to 
murmur  far  away.  Louder;  louder.  Now 
it  came  as  fast  as  a  train  down  the  empty 
street,  and  stopped  in  a  climax  of  duckings 
before  Les  Deux  Magots. 

"AUendezf”  a  resounding,  genial  voice 
called.  There  was  a  splash  of  white,  azure, 
and  twinkling  silver,  and  the  young  Cssar 
stepped  under  the  awming.  The  draperies 
w’ere  a  hindrance  to  his  lurching,  college 
stride,  and  he  visibly  missed  the  p>ockets 


into  which  he  would  have  thrust  his  hands. 

He  was  whistling  and  had  given  the  xictw’s  i 
wreath  a  push  over  one  eye  so  that  in  some 
grotesque  way  it  suggest^  a  traveling-can, 

After  one  look  at  him,  Celia  tum^  h® 
head  sharply  away.  There  was  a  singula^ 
ly  poignant  shame  in  having  this  man  see 
her — this  strange  young  man  of  all  others,  i 
Why  she  should  feel  so  in  regard  to  him 
she  could  not  tell,  but  it  was  a  dread  that 
scorched  her  as  she  sat  with  her  face  twist¬ 
ed  over  her  shoulder. 

“£fe/-lo!”  she  heard  him  mutter  m  dis¬ 
may.  He  paused,  swung  about,  and  crossed  i 
to  her.  She  could  hear  the  little  table  b^  | 
fore  her  creak  under  his  w’eight  as  he  spread  ]'J 
both  big,  jeweled  hands  upon  it.  j;! 

“  I’ve  b^n  thinking  about  you  all  night”  j 
It  was  a  flat  declaration  of  friendship  ad-  !; 
dressed  to  all  he  could  see  of  her  face.  “  You  j ' 
were' bully  to  warn  me  against  drinking,  al-  1; 
though  I  guess  you  thought  me  pretty  fresh,  f 
Excuse  me — won’t  you — please?”  he’ asked 
very  winningly,  and  waited. 

Her  head  sank  lower.  “Now,  look  here,  I- 
Miss  Emory!”  A  pleased  look  went  over  F 
his  face  as  he  noticed  her  shoulders  twitd  .  = 
when  he  spoke  her  name.  He  sat  down  with  ji 
a  venomous  vigor.  “Don’t  try  to  free*  I 
me  for  a  masher — I’m  not.  I  told  you  1  i 
kept  thinking  of  you  to-night.  That  was  ■ 
because  I  was  worried  about  you.  '  I  hadn't  I  i 
seen  you  lately,  and,  honestly,  I  was  stag-  k: 
gered  at  the  change  in  you.  I  could  havt  I 
kickeid  myself  afterward  for  leaving  here  I 
without  speaking  to  you.  We  were  headed  I 
for  some  Montmartre  cafes  to  kill  three  a  i 
four  hours  till  the  ball  began.  But  I  gave 
up  the  idea  of  going  to  it.  I  shook  the  | 
crowd  and  came  back.  I  meant  to  find  out  I. 
from  Madame  where  you  lived  and  what  f 
she  knew  about  you.  And  now — ”  He 
came  to  an  inconclusive  ending — “Now  j; 
you’re  here — still.  I  know  you’re  sick  or  j  ‘ 
in  some  trouble — or  both.” 

Celia,  stubbornly  proud  and  shy  as  a  wild 
bird,  looked  flickeringly  into  his  eyes  and  ’ 
then  past  him.  “Thank  you.  You’re  very  H 
kind.  But  you  are  mistaken  about  me.  | 
There’s  nothing  wrong — at  all.”  ] 

They  sat  in  awkward  silence  for  a  mo-  ; 
ment.  Her  throat  was  contracting.  His 
kind,  candid  words,  his  voice  wdth  home  in 
it,  had  pierced  her.  Inside  of  her  she  was 
sobbing  hard. 

“I  don’t  want  to  make  a  nuisance  of  my-  | 
self.  But  don’t  you  think  you’d  better  let  ^ 
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me  take  you  home?”  When  she  slowly 
shook  her  head  he  looked  at  her  as  an  anx¬ 
ious  St.  Bernard  might  look  at  a  disobedi¬ 
ent  puppy.  “All  right,  then.  But  it  seems 
to  me — ”  He  stood  up,  lingered,  and  said 
good  night  in  a  defeat^  tone. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  cabman’s  head 
came  down  with  a  bang  on  his  arms,  to  the 
crash  of  broken  glass;  that  Le  Galle  with  a 
squeal  of  surprise  at  the  sight  began  knock¬ 
ing  on  the  table;  that  Yvonne  appeared  and, 
after  a  horrified  glance  at  the  cabman,  said 
to  Celia  in  an  aside:  “Mon  Dieu,  I  gave 
him  the  drug!”  that  Celia,  now’  on  her  feet, 
gave  a  shrill,  sliding  laugh'  as  she  sw’ayed; 
that  the  young  Caesar  clutched  her,  and  as 
her  wild  laughter  turned  to  tears,  made  her 
sit  down,  while,  kneeling  beside  her,  he 
pitted  her  shoulders,  gave  her  water,  com¬ 
forted  her,  and  even  straightened  her  hat, 
which  had  a  way  of  coming  down  over  her 
small,  teary  nose. 

“You  see?”  he  said  xictoriously,  when 
she  was  calm.  “I’ve  just  got  to  take  care 
of  you.  No  more  marble  heart — we’re 
friends.” 

Le  Galle  and  Yvonne  had  disappeared. 
E.xcept  for  the  stup>efied  cabman,  Celia  and 
the  young  Caesar  were  alone  under  the  awn¬ 
ing.  She  did  not  wish  to  send  him  away 
now.  She  had  had  enough  of  proud  lone¬ 
liness  and  secret  panic.  Without  knowing 
it,  her  hand  had  fastened  upon  his  as  if 
it  were  to  pull  her  up  out  of  something. 
Meanwhile  he  was  Imeeling  on  the  wet 
stones,  rubbing  hard  with  helpful  intention 
at  the  clinging  hand. 

“You’ll  get  that — that  lovely  toga — 
ruined.”  The  irresistible  feminine  warning 
came  snifBingly. 

“Oh,  hang  the  toga!  I  feel  like  a  w’oman 
in  it,  anyway.” 

He  stood  up,  however,  and  took  a  chair 
opposite  her,  but  very  close,  as  if  he  w’ould 
shut  off  from  her  the  dampness  and  the 
cold.  (How  often  he  had  speculated  on  the 
baffling  color  of  her  eyes!  Sea-green  they 
had  sometimes  seemed;  then  sometimes 
violet-black.  Now  he  knew.  Those  large, 
soft,  shining  eyes  were  just  the  shade  of 
his  old  molesl^  cap  that  he  loved — the 
same  rich,  slate-gray  under  a  bluish  haze.) 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked  in  the 
kindest  way.  “Up  against  it — isn’t  that 
it?” 

Yes,  that  was  it.  She  had  not  had  much 
money  when  she  came  from  Virginia  to 


Paris  to  study  painting,  but  had  hoped  to 
support  herself  by  sketches  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  first  year  she  had  pulled 
through.  The  second  had  brought  her  to 
grief.  To-day  she  had  been  locked  out  of 
her  top-floor  studio,  three  months’  rent 
ow-ing  for  it.  Her  tw’o  chums  happened  to 
be  out  of  Paris  at  this  time;  one  had  sublet 
her  studio  and  gone  to  America  for  a  while; 
the  other  was  sketching  in  the  chdleaux 
country,  she  did  not  know  where. 

“I  have  acquaintances,  of  course,”  she 
said,  w-ith  a  weak  attempt  at  pride,  “and  Q 
I’m  sure,  oh,  quite  sure  that  they’d  have  P 
found  a  comer  for  me  to-night — but  I 
couldn’t  go  and  ask  them.  I  tried — but  I 
couldn’t.”  She  began  nervously  to  twist 
her  hands.  “I’ve  told  you — and — that’s 
all.” 

“Quite  enough,”  said  Caesar.  His  eyes 
were  like  a  dove’s  with  pity,  but  he  stood 
up  in  a  businesslike  way  and  spoke  as  a  ■ 
lawyer  to  a  client.  “You’re  to  go  back  to  I 
your  studio  right  away.  If  there  isn’t  a  I 
fire  we’ll  make  the  old  hyena  who  locked  | 

you  out  get  one - ”  ' 

She  had  been  studying  him  w-ith  a  groping 
look.  “But  I  have  no  money.” 

“/  have.”  y 

“I — I  couldn’t  do  that.”  She  shivered, 
and  stood  up.  - 

“Why  not.  I’d  like  to  know?”  I 

“Oh,  your  coming  upon  me  this  way—  I 

and  I  don’t  really  ^ow  you — ”  she  said, 
her  eyes  miserable  and  frightened. 

He  bent  over  her  frowningly.  “I’m 
an  .\merican.  My  name  is  Lowden — Philip 
Joralemon  Lowden.  There’s  no  rea¬ 
son - ” 

“I’d  rather  not,”  she  pleaded;  “some¬ 
how  I - ” 

“  Damn  conventionality  !  ”  said  Caesar, 
and  doubled  his  fists.  “Don’t  you  suppose 
I  know  the  kind  of  girl  you  are?  ” 

“I’m  sure  you  understand — ”  she  said 

faintly,  hopelessly,  but  finally.  “Yet - ” 

They  stood  silent  then,  side  by  side,  look¬ 
ing  out  at  the  still,  phantasmal  streets. 

“Well,  let’s  go  somewhere,  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  and  talk  this  thing  over  com¬ 
fortably.  That’ll  kill  part  of  the  night, 
anyway.  This  place  closes  at  one — it’s  al¬ 
most  that — but  I  know  a  better  one. 
Here’s  my  taxi.”  He  gazed  down  at  her  in 
sudden  anxiety.  “Your  coat’s  like  paper. 

I  wonder  if  Madame  or  Yvonne  hasn’t  a  , 
cloak?”  i 
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Celia’s  eyes  strayed  to  the  sleeping  cab¬ 
man  and  the  oilskin  raincoat  over  the 
chair.  She  gave  a  wan,  ironic  smile.  “If 
I  could  only  borrow  his,”  she  said  jestingly, 
“without  any  explanation  or  fuss.” 

“You  can.  Good  idea.  Hold  on.” 

He  pulled  a  wallet  from  under  the  pale 
blue  velvet  over  his  breast  and  hurried  to 
the  cabman.  Celia,  amazed,  saw  him  crush 
some  pap)er  money  into  the  man’s  loosely 
folded  fist.  In  a  few  long  strides  he  was  at 
her  side  again  and  buttoning  her  into  the 
coat. 

“Dandy!  Things  are  looking  up.  This 
is  brand-new  and  as  warm  as  a  blanket!” 
he  cried  briskly.  “I  gave  him  enough  to 
buy  three  like  it,  so  he  can’t  kick.” 

“Aren’t  you  cold,  too?”  she  asked  wist¬ 
fully,  as  he  handed  her  into  the  cab;  and 

•  he  was  reminded  of  the  first  appearance  of 
trust  in  a  watchful,  eying  robin. 

“No;  I’m  a  fake,”  he  confided,  grinning. 
“A  light  and  airy  Roman  swell  in  the  style 
of  50  A.  D.,  on  the  outside — but  under¬ 
neath  Tm  a  study  in  lamb’s  wool!” 

As  she  snuggled  down  in  the  raincoat 
that  held  her  like  a  huge  cornucopia,  she 
heard  him  rousing  the  chauffeur:  “Wake 
up!  Wake  up!  (No  tired  business  men  here, 
/  tell  you.)  Gaston — Gustave!  (No,  I’m 
not  Genevieve.)  Go  to  the  Restaurant  du 
Filet-de-Sole — yes.  Boulevard  Montmartre 
—and  vite,  my  friend — vik — vite  !” 

He  gathered  up  his  skirts,  stepped  in, 
shut  the  door  with  a  bang,  and  settled  down 
joyously  beside  her.  “This  is  bully,”  he 
said,  and  began  to  sing: 

“AUez-y!  Aimez-vous — /” 

f  But  he  got  no  farther. 

It  was  exactly  as  if  a  weird  intelligence 
had  stepped  into  the  cab  with  him.  There 
was  a  sultry  prediction  in  the  air.  He  was 
so  big  that  as  he  sat  dowir  he  had  felt  for 
half  a  moment  the  line  of  her  fragile  body 
along  his  own,  before  she  drew  away  silent- 
j  ly  into  her  comer.  He  became  as  silent. 

]  The  cab  flew  through  strange,  eery  streets 
■  where  lines  of  dark  houses  fac^  each  other, 

1  with  electric  lights  flickering  lonesomely  be¬ 
tween  them.  They  sat  in  shadow;  some- 
,  times  in  absolute  darkness.  They  seemed 
sealed  in  a  hollow  cube  and  flung  into 
^)ace,  they  two  alone. 

r  “Are  you  warmer?”  Philip  asked  after  a 

*  long  silence,  and  turned  to  look  fully  at 


her.  (It  seemed  a  daring  thing  to  do,  with 
this  new,  throbbing  consciousness  back  of 
the  look.) 

“Oh,  yes.”  She  met  his  gaze.  Her  voice 
had  a  catch  in  it.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant 
in  the  gloom.  He  could  feel  her  tremble. 
His  own  heart  was  hammering  in  a  stifling 
way.  He  looked  out  at  the  streets — it 
seemed  wiser.  He  tried  to  sing.  He  tried 
to  ask  if  he  might  smoke.  But  he  did  nei¬ 
ther.  He  sat  with  his  arms  folded  fierce¬ 
ly  and  let  the  voice  that  had  entered  the 
cab  with  him  whisp>er  of  something  that 
was  too  vague  even  to  be  a  dream,  but  that 
held  a  penetrating,  ghostly  delight.  Celia 
was  silent,  and  he  heard  her  breath  flutter. 
She,  too,  looked  out  at  the  streets  through 
her  window.  But  as  if  she  had  confessed, 
he  knew  that  she  was  spell-wrapped  as  he 
was — wondering,  quivering,  troubled  as  he 
was. 

Ill 

The  Restaurant  du  Filet-de-Sole  was 
commercial  and  journalistic.  A  staff  of 
waiters,  looking  neat  and  rested,  had  just 
come  on  at  midnight.  Everything  about 
the  brightly  lighted,  sanded  oblong  was  as 
fresh  as  the  pyramid  of  crisp,  wet  radishes 
that  gave  a  rosiness  to  the  hors  d'ceuvre 
table  in  the  center. 

When  Celia  and  her  pilot  entered,  some 
of  the  men  sang  out  a  greeting  to  him  and 
glanced  at  her — but  briefly.  Philip,  look¬ 
ing  as  if  he  had  stepp)ed  from  the  pages  of 
Gibbon’s  “Roman  Empire,”  and  Celia, 
with  tousled  hair,  excited  face,  a  cocker's 
raincoat  enclosing  her  like  a  big  bag,  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  p)erfect  p>eace  among  the 
cloth  and  corduroy  of  the  others — it  was 
the  night  of  the  Quat'z  Arts  ball.  Besides, 
nothing  astonishes  Paris. 

“I’d  better  circulate  among  these  fel¬ 
lows,”  Philip  said,  after  ordering  an  ome- 
letk  eux  herbes  and  a  pitcher  of  chocolate. 
“I  know  half  a  dozen  at  that  big  table — 
two  of  them  are  secret-service  men. 
They’re  friendly  souls,  so  I’d  better  explain 
you  or  they’ll  come  visiting.  You’re  my 
cousin  from  the  States,  and  I’m  indulging 
your  eccentric  American  desire  to  see  the 
night  side  of  the  dty.” 

Left  alone,  Celia  felt  a  hush  surround 
her,  disturbed  at  times  by  terrifying  little 
shoots  of  joy.  She  was  only  twenty-four. 
She  had  never  been  a  really  happy  girl,  for 
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at  home  there  had  always  been  poverty 
and  care,  and  the  last  six  months  in  Paris 
had  been  a  desjierate  tussle  wdth  the  grue- 
somely  patient  wolf  that  has  a  way  of  sit¬ 
ting  on  certain  frayed  door-mats.  The  ro¬ 
mance  and  lawlessness  of  her  position  to¬ 
night  penetrated  her  dull  despair.  She 
loved  this  vagabond  hour. 

In  her  shy  heart,  she  was  ashamed  of  lov¬ 
ing  it  so  much — it  was  so  wide  of  the  de¬ 
mure  foot  rule  with  which  she  had  always 
measured  her  conduct.  Yet  she  did  rejoice 
in  it,  though  with  hopelessness  quivering 
through  the  feeling;  for  she  looked  beyond 
it  and  saw  herself  far  aw’ay  from  her  dear 
Paris,  this  night — and  him — a  memory. 

Philip  came  back  as  the  big  omelet  was 
being  placed  on  the  table.  As  he  sat  down, 
the  voices  back  of  him  rose  to  such  a  sud¬ 
den  frenzy  of  discussion  that  Celia  gave  an 
alarmed  look  over  her  shoulder. 

“They’re  not  throwing  things  at  each 
other,”  Philip  said  assuringly.  “They’re 
merely  emphatic  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gaul.  Listen:  There’s  a  big  diplomatic 
sensation  to-night — but  it’s  to  be  kept  very 
quiet — not  a  word  is  to  get  into  the  papers. 
k  memorandum  that  was  arranged  by  two 
big  statesmen,  French  and  English — in  all 
probability  establishing  the  entente  cordiale 
between  their  countries,  bearing  upon  Ger¬ 
many’s  hostile  attitude  to  England — has 
been  stolen.  This  paper’s  existence  was  to 
have  been  kept  a  secret  from  every  nation¬ 
al  bureau  of  foreign  affairs — excepting  Rus¬ 
sia,  no  doubt,  who  is  the  definite  ally  of 
France  and  is  in  agreement  wnth  England  as 
to  Persia  and  the  Balkans — you  under¬ 
stand?”  he  asked,  pausing  in  the  story  only 
in  answer  to  the  smiling  helplessness  in  her 
eyes. 

“  I’m  stupid  about  politics.  I  only  know 
that  something's  been  stolen." 

“Well,  the  main  fact  has  penetrated,  so 
we’ll  proceed  in  one  leap  to  the  crisis.  That 
paper  was  stolen  to-night.  A  German  baron 
is  suspected.  They  discovered  the  theft  al¬ 
most  immediately,  but  the  baron  has  van¬ 
ished.  It’s  being  very  quietly  circulated 
that  England  and  France  combined  will 
give  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand  francs  for 
the  return  of  the  memorandum  with  the 
seals  unbroken.  No  wonder  those  fellows 
are  nutty!  Every  one  of  them  has  become 
an  Arsine  Lupin  and  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
rolled  into  one  and  is  figuring  what  he’ll  do 
with  that  fifty  thousand  francs — if  he  gets  it .” 


Celia  looked  past  him  into  a  dream. 
“Oh,  how  would  it  fedf  It  would  be  like 
manna  falling  out  of  the  Paris  sky.” 

“If  it  fell  on  you,”  Philip  asked,  “what 
would  you  do — first?” 

“Cry,  of  course.  Then — I’d  hug  the 
world.” 

“Or  as  much  of  it  as  you  could  get  your 
arms  around.  The  person  nearest?”  he 
asked,  and  gave  a  furtive  look  of  longing  at 
her  flickering  lips. 

“  Yes,  the  person  nearest,  no  matter  wht 
it  was — for  I  wouldn’t  know  or  care — I’d 
be  just  crazy,”  she  said,  with  positive,  bird¬ 
like  nods.  “But  no  amount  of  money 
could  make  you  act  so  silly,  I  suj^se?” 

“When  you  saw  me  playing  the  frisky 
goat  to-night  in  Les  Deux  Magots,”  said 
Philip,  lighting  a  cigarette,  “I  was  cek- 
brating  quite  a  bit  of  money  then.” 

She  had  lifted  the  chocolate  pot.  It  re¬ 
mained  poised.  “Sold  something?”  she, 
asked  enviously. 

“Not  so  interesting.  In  fact,  I’m  afrail'j 
I’m  not  interesting,  however  you  look  at  .; 
me,”  and  he  scratched  his  head  sadly  so ' 
that  the  wreath  sagged  a  little  more  to  the 
side.  “I’m  one  of  those  deadly,  classy  stu-* 
dents  who’s  had  Oriental  rugs  spread  under 
his  feet  the  whole  way.  I  was  born  on  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  in  a  horrible,  brow#* 
stone  front  that  reeked  with  fat  plush  chair# 
and  where  three  solid  meals  a  day  were  served 
with  grossly  comfortable  regularity.  Over 
here  I’ve  had  nice  rooms  from  the  start  and 
weekly  remittances  from  an  adoring  mother? 
When  I  was  twenty-five,  I  came  intowhaf 
my  father  left  me.  To-day  I  got  the  law¬ 
yer’s  letter  saying  that  all  preliminari^ 
w’ere  finished  and  I  was — it.  Father  made, 
his  money  in  iron  shutters.  Except  that  I 
.grew  up  with  a  passion  to  mold  things  oufc 
of  mud  and  dough  and  sand,  I’d  have  fok 
lowed  him  in  the  shutter  business.  So  now! 
you  know’  the, worst.  I’m  not  MurgM^. 
romantic  attic  student  at  all.  I  feel  as  if  I  j 


ought  to  apologize  to  the  whole  nine  Muse# 
for  being  so  w’ell  fed  and  never  having  holei 
in  my  stockings.”  •! 

He  shot  out  his  hand  so  that  it  lay  clo8|j 
to  hers,  without  touching  it.  “Isn’t  it 
about  time  we  decide  what  you’re  going  to 


do?  Had  you  any  plan  in  mind— after— * 
after — ”  He  hesitated,  and  looked  the 


rest. 

“After  sp>ending  the  night  in  the  streets?” 
she  finish^  with  daring  and  bitterness. 
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“Yes — I  thought  I’d  go  to  the  American 
consul  in  the  morning  and  beg  my  fare  back 
to  Virginia.” 

“L^ve  Paris?  Give  up  painting?”  he 
asked,  dazed. 

She  laughed  out  loud.  “  If  you  have  some 
of  the  earmarks  of  the  Philistine,  I'm  an 
out-and-out  fake.  I  can't  paint.  I  thought 
I  could  and  I  made  others  think  so.  But 
I’m  one  of  those  who  mistake  aptitude  for 
talent.  Paris  is  full  of  my  sort — near  sing¬ 
ers,  painters,  sculptors — full  of  them !  Poor 
things,”  she  said  tenderly,  “to  put  it  poet¬ 
ically,  they  love  the  temple — they  love  to 
mingle  with  the  inspired  crowds  that  mus¬ 
ter  Uiere — but  they  never,  never,  never  can 
light  a  flame  upon  its  altars.”  She  gave  a 
shrug  of  surrender.  “And  so  I’m  going 
back  home — where  they  do  not  want  me. 
They  love  me,”  she  added  quickly,  “but 
they’re  poor,  and  I  have  younger  sisters. 
Besides,  I  represent  money  thrown  away, 
m  go  home,  but  I  sha’n’t  stay  there  long. 
I’ve  an  aunt  in  New'  York,  and  she  won’t 
charge  me  much  for  board.  I’ll  pick  up 
typewriting  there — or  something.” 

“But,  look  here  —  don’t  you  think — ” 
he  began  persuasively.  He  got  no  farther, 
for  three  men  entered.  They  were  quiet, 
but  \'isibly  excited.  The  rest  clamored 
around  them. 

“Baron  von  Volknerr!”  was  the  name 
that  ran  through  their  controlled  exclama¬ 
tions. 

“  That  was  the  fellow  who  got  away  with 
the  memorandum,”  Philip  said,  and  stood 
up  e.xcitedly.  “  Have  they  got  him?  Who’s 
got  the  money?  I  can’t  understand  that 
over-the-sp)eed-limit  French.” 

Celia  had  turned  around  and  was  listen¬ 
ing  intently.  “The  man’s  been  found,” 
she  said  a  moment  later.  “But  not  the 
pajDer.  That  w’as  not  on  him.” 

“What  are  they  saying,  now?”  Philip 
urged. 

Celia  swung  back,  fright  and  confusion 
in  her  face  as  she  stared  up  at  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?"  he  de¬ 
manded,  startled. 

“They  say — they  say — the  baron  was 
found  disguised — disguised  as  a  cocher — 
found  him  stupid  from  drink — outside  Les 
Deux  Magots.”  She  half  rose,  and  sank 
back,  her  eyes  on  the  cocher's  coat.  She 
pointed  a  helpless  finger  at  it. 

Philip  sat  down  quickly  and  took  im¬ 
perative  possession  of  the  finger.  “Keep 


quiet!”  he  whispered  threateningly. 

He  beckoned  to  the  waiter  and  p>aid  the 
check.  Commands  continued  to  issue 
through  his  lips,  set  so  rigidly  they  did  not 
appear  to  move.  “  Keep  absolutely  still  or 
you’ll  ruin  everything.  Take  the  raincoat 
carelessly  on  your  arm.  Don’t  be  nervous. 
Hand  me  that  box  of  matches  beside  you. 

Go  ahead  of  me,  and  slowly,  and  I’ll  walk  ,  l 
close  behind  so  that  attention  won’t  be 
called  to  you  at  all.  Ready?  All  right.” 

They  were  out  of  doors  in  a  moment.  | 
Celia  was  trembling  as  if  she  had  finished  | 
a  race.  “Do  you  think —  ”  she  stam-  t 
mered.  H 

“I  told  you  to  keep  quiet.”  He  snatched 
the  coat,  rolled  it  into  a  wad,  and  tucked  it  ||t 
under  his  cloak.  “  Come  on,”  he  said,  and  f i 
passed  his  arm  around  her  stumbling  little  ; 
figure.  ^ 

He  called  to  a  loitering  taxicab,  gave  the  j 
first  address  at  a  distance  that  he  could  ) 
think  of,  and  climbed  in  after  Celia.  Her 
hands,  folded  together,  w'ere  as  numb  as 
lumps  of  putty.  As  Philip  drew  down  the  |; 
shades  and  struck  a  match,  she  watched 
him  with  a  still  sort  of  nervousness  that  was  f 
racking.  There  was  something  oveqx)wer-  ■ 
ing  in  the  feeling  that  the  duration  of  a  t 
match’s  burning  could  hold  such  cardinal  I 
meaning.  I 

After  a  search  of  the  coat,  Philip  spoke  I 
one  word:  “Nothing.” 

She  echoed  it  faintly  as  the  match  went  t 
out.  I 

“If  this  ever  held  the  paper - ”  ! 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  scream  from 
Celia — stifled,  yet  certainly  a  scream—  . 
“Wait!  What’s  that?”  I 

“What’s  what?”  he  asked,  so  e.xcited  [ 
that  the  words  were  angry.  | 

“That  lump  that  knocks  against  me  as  j 
you  shake  the  coat.  ” 

He  struck  another  match,  and  the  search  i 
w'as  continued,  their  eager  hands  fum¬ 
bling  together  over  the  glazed  surface. 
Close  to  the  lowest  hem  a  secret  pocket  was 
found.  This  was  sagging  oj)en  and  held  a 
square,  solid  package.  Philip  peered  do^n 
at  it. 

“British  Embassy  on  the  envelope!”  he 
cried,  as  the  match  w'ent  out.  They  grip¬ 
ped  each  other’s  hands.  They  were  speech¬ 
less,  but  hurrahs  and  laughter  and  songs  of 
triumph  were  all  in  that  long  gaze  that  I 
lightened  the  dusk  of  the  cab.  . 

“Your  troubles  are  over,”  Philip  said  | 
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very  softly — yet  the  words  danced. 
“You’re  ten  thousand  dollars  richer  than 
you  were  ten  minutes  ago.” 

He  felt  her  shudder,  and  she  drew  her 
hands  away.  “Why — we’re  both  crazy. 
That  money’s  yours.  Vou  found  the 
paper.” 

“I  was  searching  for  you/”  he  cried  an¬ 
grily,  when  he  could  sf>eak. 

“The  coat’s  yours.  You  p>aid  for  it.” 

“I’d  never  have  thought  of  taking  it 
from  that  cabman  if  you  hadn’t  spoken  of 
it— and  you  wore  it — so  it’s  yours,  and 
what’s  in  it  is  yours — and  that’s  an  end  to 
it!” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  fair,  Mr.  Lowden.  I 
wouldn’t  have  kept  the  coat  after  to-night. 
You’d  probably  have  taken  it.  You  know 
that.” 

He  lost  his  temper.  No,  he  deliberately 
threw  it  away  and  shook  his  hst  in  her  face. 

“Don’t  be  so  angry  because  I  tell  you 
the  simple  truth,”  she  pleaded. 

“Simple  truth!”  he  sneered.  “Thin- 
blooded  Puritanism!  You’re  scared  stiff  for 
fear  you’ll  owe  me  a  cent.  I  thought  I’d 
met  conventional  p)eople  before — but  you’re 
the  limit.  I  knew  you  were  from  the  first,” 
he  said,  a  fierce,  wistful  break  in  his  voice. 
“Take  those  lonely  days  when  I  used  to 
meet  you  places  and  looked  my  homesick 
soul  out  of  my  eyes  longing  to  sp>eak  to 
you.  Would  you  melt?  Would  you  meet 
me  one-thousandth  part  of  the  way?  Not 
you/  You  couldn’t  see  me  with  a  field- 
glass.  Why,  I  believe  you  wouldn’t  accept 
a  life-preserver  on  a  sinking  ship  xmless 
you’d  been  formally  introduced  to  the  man 
who  offered  it - ” 

She  laughed  at  this,  wildly,  gaily,  but  he 
continued  to  regard  her  with  judging  brows 
and  stormy  eyes.  “  I’m  not  as  bad  as  that,” 
she  said  softly.  “I’ll -take  part  of  the  re¬ 
ward.” 

“Two-thirds?”  he  demanded. 

“No.  I’ll  take  half.” 

“Thank  God,”  he  said,  and  wiped  his 
face  with  a  corner  of  his  cloak.  “You’ve 
about  finished  me.  Now  what  I  suggest  is 
this:  We’ll  drive  a  little  longer,  until  it’s 
morning.  Then  you’ll  wait  somewhere  in 
the  cab  while  I  go  to  my  rooms  and  shed 
Julius  Caesar,  returning  in  my  new  spring 
suit.  After  that  we’ll  go  for  breakfast  to 
some  place  where  you  can  tidy  up.  After 
a  lot  of  things  to  eat,  the  pageant  will  move 
on  its  victorious  way  to  the  English  Em¬ 


bassy  and  collect  its  just  reward  in  bags  of 
gold.”  He  sat  suddenly  forward,  slipped 
off  the  wreath,  and  began  fanning  himself 
with  it.  “By  the  way,  what’s  become  of 
that  emotional  outbreak  you  promised 
would  happen  if  you  came  suddenly  into 
money?  ” 

Celia  looked  at  him  almost  in  fright.  The 
faint  hollows  in  her  cheeks  became  rose- 
colored  disks. 

“As  I’m  the  nearest  thing  to  you  under 
these  happy  circumstances,  there’s  a  hug 
coming  to  me,  and  I’m  waiting  for  it.”  His 
smile  was  gay,  but  his  voice  was  dreaming, 
and  his  asking  heart  was  shameless  in  his 
eyes. 

“That  doesn’t  count  now,’’  she  said. 
“I’m  only  to  get  half  the  money,  you  see.” 

“Then  half  a  hug,”  he  insisted  patiently. 
“I  believe  with  Mark  Twain:  ‘Let  us  not 
be  too  particular.  It  is  better  to  have  old, 
second-hand  diamonds  than  to  have  none 
at  aU.’” 

“Please  don’t  talk  so  foolishly.  Let’s 
look  at  the  package,”  she  said  rapidly, 
breathlessly,  and  drew  back  from  his  face, 
bent  above  her. 

“All  right.”  He  sadly  replaced  the 
wreath.  “  But  with  your  stem  principles  I 
wonder  you  can  renege  like  that.” 

“We  can  see  plainly  now,”  she  said,  ig¬ 
noring  him,  “for  the  morning  has  come.” 

Yes,  the  morning  had  come.  They  saw  a 
ghostly  Paris  with  hints  of  eastern  gold. 
Their  cab  moaned  in  the  sallow,  empty 
streets  as  if  the  town  were  a  resounding 
cave.  The  tall,  melancholy  houses  showed 
every  shade  of  gray  from  pearl  to  blackish- 
drab.  In  some  streets,  the  electric  lights 
gave  mauve-pink  throbs  like  the  glow  of 
weary  fire-flies;  in  some  they  were  out.  The 
morning  had  come,  but  as  yet  the  city  w'as 
theirs,  for  they  did  not  see  a  living  thing, 
not  even  the  inevitable  fat,  sleek,  French 
family  cat. 

“We  will  proceed  to  gloat,”  said  Philip, 
as  he  w’ent  down  into  the  secret  pocket  and 
brought  up  the  large  envelope. 

He  hapf)ened  to  draw  it  out  so  that  its 
reverse  side  was  uppermost.  The  seals 
were  broken.  The  flap  was  torn  in  a  ragged 
way  and  soiled.  They  did  not  look  at  each 
other.  A  stillness  like  that  at  a  grave  set¬ 
tled  within  the  cab.  Philip  pulled  out  the 
things  that  bulged  the  paper:  A  time-table, 
a  handkerchief  with  a  coronet  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  a  curious,  small  weapon  of  tortoise- 
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shell  and  gold  that  proved  on  examination 
to  be  a  toothpick. 

After  a  short,  furious  laugh  he  sat  frown¬ 
ing  at  this  medley.  “Well,  Miss  Emory,” 
he  said,  in  a  dull,  unwilling  way,  “we  have 
the  envelope  that  once  held  the  secret 
treaty;  we  have  the  baron’s  coat;  we  even 
have  his  rococo  toothpick.  But  it’s  all 
something  like  that  man  ‘who  shook  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  shook  the  hand  of 
John  L.  Sullivan.’  That’s  about  as 
near  as  we  come  to  that  fifty  thousand 
francs.” 

She  did  not  speak.  She  had  simk  into 
the  little  thin  coat.  Her  eyes  were  dull, 
like  bits  of  scorched  blue  slate.  After  his 
first  look  at  her  Philip  continued  to  study 
her  with  a  somber  tenderness.  She  visual¬ 
ized  for  him  something  fragile  out  of  which 
machinery  had  crushed  life. 

He  put  aside  the  coat  and  papers,  and 
humbly,  gently  took  her  hand.  “I’m  so 
sorry,  I’m  so  sorry,”  he  said. 

Her  tears  began  to  fall  in  a  flaccid  way. 
“Isn’t  it  awful  to  be  so  optimistic — imag¬ 
inative?  ”  The  words  were  feeble,  jolting. 
“You  see — I  had  that  money — I’d  even 
spent  some  of  it  on — on — a  hat.  Oh,  dear! 
.^d  now  it’s  all  just  as  it  was.  There’s 
nothing.” 


Philip  seized  her  arm.  He  made  her  look 
at  him.  There  was  a  rigid  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
“There’s — me."  He  dared  to  pass  his  hand 
behind  her  shoulders  and  pleadingly  touch¬ 
ed  his  finger-tipe  to  her  farther  cheek.  “  Do 
you  want  me?  I  love  you  so  much.” 

She  came  out  of  her  tears  and  looked  at 
him  in  a  blind,  shaken  rapture. 

“  I  love  you,  oh,  I  love  you,”  Philip  kept 
murmuring.  “  And  I’m  not  a  conceited  ass, 
but  I  think  you  do — or  could — love  me.  I 
seem  to  feel  it.  Oh,  do!”  he  said,  as  he 
saw  her  flush  and  shiver.  “Don’t  wait 
You  don’t  know  me,  but  it  will  be  ail 
right — just  as  good  to  get  married  as  quick 
as  we  can  as  to  wait  three  months  till  I’d 
followed  you  to  America  and  met  your 
mother.  That’s  the  junk  of  life,  I  think. 
Love’s  the  thing  that  talks.  If  you’ll  let 
me  kiss  you  I’ll  know’  it’s  going  to  be.  May 
I — may  I - ” 

He  kissed  her.  It  was  like  a  little  relig¬ 
ious  ceremony  at  first,  he  was  so  afraid  of 
frightening  her.  Then  he  kissed  her  in¬ 
numerable  times,  deeply,  tenderly,  from  his 
soul. 

“  What’s  your  first  name,  dear?  ”  he  asked 
in  ecstasy. 

The  pale  gold  April  morning  w’as  filling 
the  cab. 


THE  LONG  ROAD 

BY  CHARLES  W,  KENNEDY 

C. 

Brother,  what  if  the  road  be  long. 

Out  of  the  gray  town,  over  the  hill! 

A  gay  good  heart  and  a  snatch  of  song. 

And  life  laughs  back  as  w’e  trudge  along. 
What  if  the  inns  be  good  or  bad! 

Turn  your  face  to  the  wind,  my  lad; 

Take  the  long  road  with  a  will. 

Out  of  the  gray  town,  over  the  hill ! 

Brother,  what  if  the  day  be  long! 

Journeys  end,  and  the  stars,  and  the  sun. 
There’s  a  dusty  highway  ribboning  free 
Through  a  jeweled  land  to  the  gleaming  sea. 
Drink  a  health  to  the  hearts  that  roam; 

Fling  the  cup  at  the  stay-at-home! 

Then  take  the  road  till  the  day  be  done. 

Till  journeys  end,  and  the  stars,  and  the  sun. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
JOHN  SLOAN 

THE  tap-room  of  an  old-time  “Housework,  sir,”  aftswered  McGinnis. 
|7  Boston  tavern  whose  existence  A  domestic  man  (like  most  barkeepers),  he 
fi  eighty  odd  years  ago  has  es-  knew  the  item,  upside  down,  by  a  kind  of 
Kin  H  cap>ed  the  antiquarians,  a  tall,  instinct.  “  Some  p>oor  devil  wants  a  girl  for 
fashionably  swallow-tailed,  and  general  housework.” 

yet  indescribably  wicked  gentleman  absent-  “Alius  with  a  lively  eye  for  a  gal,  is  Yal- 
ly  twirled  his  long,  handsome  yellow  mus-  ler  Mustaches,”  said  the  Russian  genially, 
taches  and  star^  as  if  fascinated  at  a  He  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  probably  a 
want  advertisement  in  the  Boston  Tran-  grand  duke,  with  wold  red  whiskers  starting 
script.  Usually  at  this  twilight  hour  the  so  near  his  eyes  that  his  wink  at  McGinnis 
tap-room  was  empty;  but  to-night  eight  oth-  produced  the  odd  and  striking  effect  of 
er  fashionably  swallow-tailed  gentlemen  hastily  swallowing  one  of  them.  “An’ 
leaned  on  the  bar  together,  and  the  front  wot’s  gen’ral  housework,  ole  feller?”  he 
\iew  of  them  surprised  and  even  vaguely  added,  as  if  the  expression  struck  him  as 
terrified  Rafael  McGinnis.  quite  new  and  possibly  interesting. 

Gentlemen,  imfortunately,  are  not  al-  For  i)erhaps  five  seconds  Rafael  McGin- 
ways  good  men,  but  never  before  had  this  nis  stared  at  his  customer.  Then  he  re¬ 
practised  barkeeper  seen  nine  in  a  row  who  membered  that  the  man  was  a  foreigner  and 
struck  him  instantly  as  having  not  one  perhaps  unfamiliar  with  American  customs, 
moral,  nor  one  ninth  of  a  moral,  among  “  Cooking,”  he  explained  good-naturedly, 
them.  Patriotic  Bostonian  as  he  was,  he  “Washing  ^hes.  Sweeping  and  dusting, 
defined  them  as  foreigners,  tanned  by  a  Wives  can’t  do  it,  you  comprehend,  and  so 
lengthy  sea  voyage  and  flavored  conversa-  it’s  ‘Girl  Wanted,’  as  your  friend  has  no- 
tionally  by  salt  association  with  common  ticed.  Theoretically,  you  hire  the  girl,  the 
seamen.  One,  at  least,  the  well-read  bar-  girl  does  the  housework,  and  your  wife  cul- 
keeper  localiz^  as  a  Russian  by  his  bar-  tivates  herself.”  To  every  gentleman  of 
baric  whiskers;  and  another  as  an  Italian  them  it  was  evidently  a  new  and  interesting 
by  his  frivolous  ear-rings.  But  the  gentle-  notion.  A  girl  to  do  housework!  The 
man  with  a  large  brass  ring  in  his  nose  Grand  Duke  made  a  surprising  confession, 
stumped  McGinnis  completely.  “I  hates  to  w’ash  dishes,”  he  exclaimed  em- 

“ Wot’s  all  this  about  a  gal,  barkeep?”  phatically.  “Tell  us  about  these  gals  as 
asked  the  gentleman  of  the  yellow  mus-  ye  hires  to  do  it,  barkeep.” 
taches — probably  a  Dane,  thought  McGin-  Rafael  McGinnis  refilled  the  glasses,  deft- 
nis — as  he  imbibed  a  slow,  gurgling  swallow  ly  wiped  the  bar  with  his  coat  sleeve,  and 
of  rum-and-water,  with  his  thmnb  on  the  set  them  in  a  row  before  his  amazing  cus- 
want  adv.  Picking  up  the  paper  casually,  tomers.  Domestic  man  as  he  was,  the  idea 
the  pretty  word  GIRL,  it  seemed,  had  im-  that  anybody  could  be  so  foreign  as  to  be 
mediately  attracted  his  attention.  ignorant  of  the  Servant  Girl  Question  (as 
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we  nowadays  call  it)  was 
itself  so  foreign  that  he 
had  to  get  us^  to  it.  He 
was  accustomed  to  the 
periodical  necessity  of 
finding  a  girl  for  Mrs. 

McGinnis  and  had  imag¬ 
ined  the  desperate  and 
almost  hopeless  adven¬ 
ture  to  be  the  lot  of  mar¬ 
ried  men  the  world  over. 

But  here  was  a  grand 
duke  who  evidently  did 
his  own  dishes!  And  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  the 
intelligent  barkeeper  that 
many  of  the  girls  w'hom 
he  had  secured  for  Mrs. 

McGinnis  were  themselves 
foreigners. 

“In  this  country,”  he 
explained  affably,  “  we 
live  under  the  constella¬ 
tion  Virgo — a  winged  girl 
likely  to  fly  away  at  any 
moment.  The  first  thing 
that  happens  when  a 
young  woman  marries  is 
that  she  gets  too  feeble  to 
do  the  housework.  There¬ 
fore,  you  comprehend,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  her  husband  must 
hire  an  unmarried  woman 
to  do  it  for  her.  That’s 
why  they're  called  girls,” 
he  added,  with  a  st^e  of 
appreciation  for  his  own 
neat  humor. 

“But  ef  that’s  th’  way 
it  works,”  asked  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ^ith  the  nose-ring 
keenly,  “why  don’t  he 
marry  one  o’  th’  gals  fust 
as  he  hires  arterwards?” 

“She’d  get  just  as  fee¬ 
ble,”  said  McGinnis.  “It’s 
part  of  matrimony.  And 
what  makes  it  worse  is  that  girls  are  getting 
scarcer  and  scarcer.  They  all  want  to  be 
sempstresses.  Take  my  own  case,  gentle¬ 
men,  a  plain,  moderately  cultut^  man 
with  a  delicate  wife  who  just  goes  noivoisly 
all-to-pieces  if  she  cooks  a  dinner.  And  that 
delicate  woman,  if  you’ll  believe  me,  broke 
in  seventeen  girls  in  two  months  before  we 
got  Violet.  It  was  the  dark  hour  before  the 
da^iTi,  gentlemen,  for  Violet  is  the  Queen  of 


Girls.  And  when  any  girl  suits  Mrs.  McGin¬ 
nis  three  months  ninning,  you  can  bet  she’s 
a  beauty.” 

“Plump  an’  roly-poly?”  asked  Yellow 
Mustaches  mischievously.  “Red  cheeks? 
Eyes  like  blue  sassers?  Mebbe  a  leetle  dim- 
ple?” 

McGinnis  grinned  at  the  description.  “  If 
you’re  still  here  when  Violet  brings  my 
supper,  this  being  my  night  on  duty,”  he 


nine  bodies,  they  turned 
together  and  regarded  the 
clock.  It  was  still  going! 
Perhaps  it  had  not  yet 
seen  Violet;  perhaps  it 
had  heard  her  coming  and 
looked  quickly  in  some 
other  direction.  As  they 
saw  her,  she  was  about  the 
height  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  perhaps  a  third  wi¬ 
der,  and  with  much  the 
same  inscrutable  express¬ 
ion  of  conscious  power; 
but,  unlike  Napoleon,  she 
wore  a  small  black  bonnet 
and  a  fixed  smile  of  de- 
termined  good-nature. 
Yellow  Mustaches  hit  it 
off  nicely  when  he  told 
his  nearest  neighbor  in  a 
startled,  disappointed 
whisper  that  she  really  re¬ 
minded  him  of  a  jack-o’- 
lantem  sitting  for  its  da¬ 
guerreotype. 

Looking  neither  right 
nor  left,  she  crossed  the 
tap-room,  deposited  a 
stout  carpet-bag  in  front 
of  the  bar,  and  lifted  a 
good-sized  hamper  to  the 
top  of  it.  An  aroma,  de¬ 
licious  and  unmistakable, 
emanated  from  the  ham¬ 
per,  filled  the  room  with  an 
intoxicating  suggestion  of 
good  roast  beef  smother¬ 
ed  in  the  passionate  em¬ 
brace  of  sweet  yoimg  on¬ 
ions — and  made  the  for¬ 
eign  gentlemen  quite  for¬ 
get  their  manners.  They 
sniffed  audibly.  Their 
eyes  glittered;  they  ex¬ 
changed  quick,  significant, 
hungry  glances;  the  hand¬ 
some  Dane,  strolling  carelessly  to  the  door, 
locked  it  softly,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

As  for  McGinnis,  with  the  pale,  distressed 
features  of  a  man  and  husband  who  recog¬ 
nizes  the  quick  approach  of  a  domestic  crisis, 
he  leaned  over  the  bar  and  stared  down  at 
the  carpet-bag. 

“Nonsense!”  he  said,  pointing  at  the  bag 
and  assuming  a  jocular  kind  of  sternness. 


Vi  won’t  ’ave  h’it!”  he  exclaimed  vehemently, 
feehale,  h’i  leaves  the  company.” 


RESIT. 

as’  1 


replied  discouragingly,  “you’ll  see  the  clock 
stop.  Handsome  is  as  handsome  cooks,  gen¬ 
tlemen.  If  she  didn’t  get  restless  every  now 
and  then  and  make  me  raise  her  wages” — • 
the  testimonial  faded  to  silence  as  he 
glanced  at  the  doorway. 

The  nine  gentlemen  turned  slowly,  with¬ 
out  lowering  their  glasses,  and  regarded  the 
Queen  of  Girls,  who  now  sto^  on  the 
threshold.  Then,  as  if  one  mind  acted  on  their 
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You  re  not  going  to  leave  us,  Violet? 
Nonsense!  NONSENSE!” 

“Oi’m  on  the  wing,  sorr,”  replied  Violet 
simply.  “Oi  say  no  worrd  aginst  Mrs. 
McGinnis - ” 

“I  hope  not"  said  McGinnis  quickly,  and 
smiled  tactfully  at  his  fading  Violet.  “  Mrs. 
McGinnis  is  very  fond  of  you,  Violet.  Only 
this  morning,  she  said  to  me,  ‘Mac,  don’t 
you  think  Violet  ought  to  have  five-fifty  a 
week?’  ” 

“An’  bein’  as  we’re  off  on  that  tack, 
Vi’let,”  said  the  red-whiskered  gentleman, 
also  smiling  insinuatingly,  “w'Ot’s  th’  mat¬ 
ter  o’  six?” 

It  was  a  mean  thing  to  do — the  meanest 
thing,  perhaps,  that  even  to-day  compli¬ 
cates  the  Servant  Girl  Question.  For  be¬ 
yond  six  dollars  a  week  Rafael  McGinnis 
knew  he  could  not  go  for  any  treasure. 
The  supper  he  had  so  happily  hoped  to 
devour  cooled  in  its  hamper.  The  clock 
ticked.  The  Queen  of  Girls  cross-examined 
the  Grand  Duke.  Rafael  McGinnis  tried  to 
bluster,  but  nobody  minded  him.  Only 
one  gentleman,  a  stocky  fellow  whose  wide 
mouth,  neat  mutton-chop  w'hiskers,  and 
round,  hom-rimmed  spectacles  gave  him.  a 
lugubrious  resemblance  to  a  worried  sculpih, 
seemed  to  regard  the  situation  with  equal 
disapproval. 

“Oi’ll  thry  th’  place,  sorr,”  said  Violet 
presently.  She  stooped  for  her  carpet-bag, 
and  the  mutton-chopped  gentleman,  unable 
longer  to  control  himself,  dashed  his  tall 
hat  to  the  floor  in  a  frenzy  of  despair  and 
defiance. 

“H’i  won’t  ’ave  h’it!”  he  exclaimed  ve¬ 
hemently.  “We’ve  lived  without  feemale 
women,  messmites,  ’appy  an’  contented  like 
h’ Adams  in  a  garden  afore  h’Eve  were  cre¬ 
ated — cuss ’er!  H’if  h’it’s  a  choice  between 
me  an’  a  feemale,  h’l  leaves  th’  company.” 
And  without  pausing  for  his  hat,  he  made  a 
wild  rush  for  the  door  of  the  tap-room.  But 
the  lock  stopped  him.  He  pulled  and  kick¬ 
ed  crazily  until  the  hand^me  Dane  got 
him  by  one  arm,  the  nose-ringed  gentleman 
by  the  other,  and  the  Grand  Duke,  picking 
up  his  poor,  battered,  tall  hat,  set  it  back 
on  his  head  with  a  firnmess  that  smacked  of 
impatience. 

“Wot  you'll  do.  Mutton  Chop,”  he  de¬ 
clared  briskly,  “be  to  stand  by  th’  rule  o’ 
th’  majority.  We  hires  this  gal,  ole  feller, 
to  cook  an’  wash  th’  dishes - ” 

“Not  h'if  she  knows  wot  we  be!"  cried  the 


other  desperately.  Ye  drive  me  to  h’it. 
Whisker.  Piruts  we  be,  ma’am,  an’  not 
childless  widder  men  h’as  ’e’s  jest  been 
a-tellin’  h’of  ye.  Nor  married,  h’either. 
Piruts,”  he  repeated,  “h’as  comes  ashore 
h’in  pooty  clo’es  h’as  we’ve  stole  h’off  th’ 
backs  o’  gentlemen  passengers  h’an’  made 
th’  pore  cusses  walk  th’  plank  h’in  their 
silly  h’onmentionables,  h’if  ye’ll  pardon  th’ 
w'ord,  ma’am - ” 

The  truth  was  out,  and  none  quicker  to 
recognize  it  (now  that  he  did  recognize  it) 
than  Rafael  McGinnis.  Now  he  understood 
those  barbaric  whiskers,  that  puzzling  nose 
ring,  their  amazing  ignorance  of  the  Serv’ant 
Girl  Question.  He  glanced  anxiously  at 
the  clock,  but  it  was  still  far  from  time  lor 
the  evening  traffic  of  the  tap-room  to  come 
to  his  rescue.  He  stared  hopefully  at  Violet. 
Wonderful  girl !  She  still  smiled  like  a  jack- 
o’-lantem,  and  now  she  was  smiling  at  the 
wTetch  with  the  mutton-chops. 

“Ye’re  a  well-manin’  wan  yerself,  sorr,” 
she  said  gratefully,  “pirate  or  no  pirate. 
An’  Oi  thank  yez  fer  warmin’  me.  But 
Oi’ve  said  Oi’d  thry  th’  place,  sorr,  an’  Oi’m 
afther  thinkin’  Oi’ll  give  it  a  thrial.” 

II 

On  the  lonely  beach  of  a  tropical  island 
a  solitary  flamingo,  standing  comfortably 
on  one  leg,  curiously  watched  a  solitary 
pirate  mo(^y  pacing  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth.  He  was  a  small  pirate,  simply 
dressed  in  a  pair  of  hom-rimmed  spectacles, 
a  pair  of  blue  trousers,  a  cutlas,  a  pistol,  a 
red  cotton  shirt,  and  a  low-crown^,  well- 
vamished  black  hat  with  a  pretty  ribbon 
(worn  hanging  over  the  left  eye)  such  as  was 
then  much  affected  by  seamen.  On  his  left 
arm  he  carried  a  coU  of  rope,  and  in  his 
right  hand  a  good-sized  bottle  on  which 
some  unknown  apothecary  had  pasted  a 
friendly  warning  that  it  contained  a  deadly 
poison.  Encumbered  as  he  was,  he  every 
now  and  then  raised  his  hands  and  tugged 
desjiairingly  at  his  small  mutton-chop  whis¬ 
kers. 

It  was  still  quite  early  morning,  and  the 
bird,  the  pirate,  and  an  ancient  wreck 
whose  cabin  still  projected  from  the  patient 
sand  that  had  almost  buried  it,  all  cast  long 
shadows  toward  the  woods  behind  them. 

Presently  Mutton  Chop  the  Pirate  stop)- 
ped  pacing.  With  an  air  of  finished  deter¬ 
mination  he  approached  the  wreck  and  dis- 
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I  can  kill  men  as  well  as  the  next  one,  as  you  all 
know  mess  mates  but  O!  it  is  gloom  he  work  to  kill 
a  man  when  you  are  him.  Once  on  a  time  I  had  a 
man  pull  out  my  tooth  and  O!  this  will  be  as  if  I 
was  that  man  and  me  too.  I  will  pull  and  feel  at 
the  same  time.  I  am  my  own  tooth,  that  is  how  it 
will  be.  But  it  will  soon  be  done.  A  good,  strong 
pull  and  I  will  be  out  and  at  peas. 

I  can  not  spell  her  name  but  you  know  who  I 
mean.  It  is  a  flour,  but  she  is  not.  What  have  I 
done  that  this  flour  should  pick  me  out  for  what 
she  calls,  curse  her!  love’s  young  dream?  Where  I 
go  she  is  all  ways  there  and  purr  sues  me  with  her 
awe  full  smile.  She  gives  me  a  queer  look  that 
makes  me  sick,  and  she  says.  Come  Mist  her  Chop 
and  wipe  a  dish  or  Come  Mist  her  Chop  and  need 
the  bread  or  this  or  that.  And  I  have  to  go.  I 
am  like  a  bun  he  when  a  snaik  looks  at  him  with  her 
bright  fierce  eye.  I  would  kill  her  if  I  could  but  I 
can  not  and  I  do  not  see  why.  I  can  not  sleep,  or 
eat,  or  smoke,  or  chew,  or  drink,  or  joke,  or  sing,  or 
laugh,  or  play  cards  or  dice,  or  dance  a  horn  pipe. 
And  it  will  get  worse  and  worse. 

Last  night  I  could  not  sleep  and  could  but  turn 
and  toss,  and  thought  I  will  die  if  this  keeps  on. 
An  then  I  said  why  not  die  now  and  have  it  done 
with?  It  was  that  way  with  my  tooth,  and  when  it 
was  out  and  there  was  no  more  curse  said  pain,  I  said 
I  could  not  see  why  I  had  stood  it  so  long.  I  am  not 
a  cow  herd.  And  so  I  got  up  and  took  my  cut  lass, 
my  fire  arm,  some  poise  on,  and  a  rope  to  hang 
with.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  then  which 
I  would  use  so  I  took  them  all.  I  think  now  that  the 
cut  lass  will  be  best.  I  have  heard  it  does  not  hurt 
much  to  be  hung,  but  how  can  you  be  sure?  There 
is  much  that  we  do  not  know. 

Last  night  when  I  thought  of  all  this  and  how  I 
must  die  to  S  cape  this  girl  I  could  curse  and  swear, 


appeared  into  the  cabin.  He  laid  his  hat  on 
the  table,  opened  the  bottle,  and  gingerly 
smelled  its  fatal  contents.  Evidently  he 
did  not  like  poison,  for  he  quickly  recorked 
the  bottle  and  sto^  it  carefully  on  top  of 
his  hat.  From  the  cupboard  he  removed  an 
ancient  leather-bound  volume,  possibly  the 
original  log  of  the  doomed  vessel,  tore  out 
several  blank  pages  of  vellum,  and  placed 
them  methodically  by  the  hat  and  bottle. 
Even  the  flamingo,  now  watching  him 
through  the  hatchway,  must  have  seen  that 
he  labored  under  some  profound  nervous 
excitement.  Finally  he  sat  down  at  the 
table,  dug  a  stubby  {jencil  out  of  his  pocket, 
moistened  the  lead  with  his  tongue,  squared 
his  elbows,  and  began  to  write: 

Deak  Friends  and  Brave  Fell  Ohs!  All.  I  take 
my  pen  in  hand  to  tell  you  that  when  you  read  this  I 
will  be  no  more,  but  dead  as  a  door  nail.  This  is 
the  end  of  me.  Life  is  sweet  they  say  but  to  me  it 
is  sour  as  a  pick  ill.  I  told  you  so.  I  told  you  how 
it  would  be  if  you  got  a  girl.  When  I  was  young  I 
fled  from  all  girls  and  bee  came  a  buck  can  near  to 
S  cape  from  Uiem.  We  led  a  wild  free  life,  and  who 
more  wild  and  free  than  me?  When  we  took  a 
ship  and  found  girls  on  her  we  made  them  walk 
the  plank  and  would  laugh  and  shout  to  see  them 
sink.  But  when  we  came  home  to  this  isle  there  was 
no  girl.  I  see  now  it  was  too  good  to  last.  Yes,  I 
see  now  that  on  earth  there  is  no  place  where  a 
girl  will  not  come  soon  her  or  late  her.  There  is  no 
S  cape  for  me. 


HE  MUTTERED  IN  A  KIND  OF  ECSTASY,  AND  WALKED 
STRAIGHT  INTO  IT. 
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but  now  I  am  calm.  I  am  like  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
peas  full  and  calm  and  round  and  light  and  with 
out  no  arms  or  legs.  It  is  a  queer  way  to  feel,  but 
not  bad. 

So  no  more  now  and  fare  well  from  your  friend, 
Laub  Chop 

It  was  a  long  letter.  The  sun  was  now 
considerably  higher,  but  even  so  the  writer 
seemed  loaUi  to  finish  it.  If  he  was,  indeed, 
as  he  had  just  intimated,  both  a  tooth  and 
a  dentist,  his  professional  willingness  to  ex¬ 
tract  himself  doubtless  collided  with  his 
natural  unwillingness  to  be  extracted  by 
anybody.  But  nothing  so  nails  a  desperate 
resolution  to  the  mast  as  to  commit  it  to 
paper.  He  placed  the  letter  where  no  one 
entering  the  cabin  could  help  seeing  it,  slap¬ 
ped  himself  bravely  on  the  chest,  drew  his 
cutlas,  and  began  sharpening  it  with  a 
pocket  whetstone. 

Over  what  followed  it  is  as  well  to  pwiss 
lightly  and  quickly.  No  sensitive  reader 
can  enjoy  the  sj)ectacle  of  a  brave  but 
bashful  man  busily  committing  suicide. 
Yet  intelligent  curiosity,  scorning  morbid 
excitement  for  its  own  sake,  may  wish  to 
know  just  how  he  managed  it.  The  facts 
then,  simply  but  firmly  stated  as  from  one 
student  to  another,  are: 

Mutton  Chop,  as  he  had  hiimself  written, 
was  no  cow  herd.  When  the  point  of  the 
cutlas  satisfied  him — and  that  was  only 
when  it  w’as  as  sharp  as  a  needle — he 
lugged  the  bench  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting  to  the  forward  end  of  the  cabin. 
Here  the  remains  of  the  ancient  mast  bi¬ 
sected  the  bulkhead,  and  he  stood  the 
bench  legs  out,  diagonally  against  the  wall 
between  the  mast  and  the  comer. 

Then  he  felt  all  over  his  bosom  until  he 
located  his  violently  beating  heart;  kept 
the  place  with  his  right  forefinger;  and  jug¬ 
gled  the  bench  up  and  down  with  his  left 
hand  and  right  foot  until  the  upper  right- 
hand  leg  of  the  bench  rested  its  tip  end 
squarely  on  his  right-hand  forefinger  nail. 
Then  he  quickly  removed  his  finger,  braced 
the  bench  solicUy;  cut  a  piece  of  rope  from 
the  coil;  lashed  his  cruel  cutlas,  point  out¬ 
ward,  to  the  carefully  chosen  leg,  and  backed 
slowiy  to  the  other  end  of  the  cabin.  No 
dentist  was  ever  calmer.  Possibly  no  tooth 
w'as  ever  more  reluctant. 

But  the  dentist  predominates.  With  a 
long,  gurgling  shriek  the  aching  tooth  hurls 
itself  ma^y  at  the  waiting  cutlas.  We  see 
him.  We  can’t  help  it.  We  don’t  want  to. 


Nearer!  Nearer!!  Nearer!!!  Eyes  closed 
— ^pale  feet  moving  up  and  down  like  a 
couple  of  pistons — extended  fingers  clutch¬ 
ing  the  air  as  if  to  stop  himself  and  then 
bravely  letting  go  again.  How  long  the 
time  seems!  But  ah!  thank  Heaven,  no 
tooth,  however  determined,  can  nm  straight 
wdth  its  eyes  shut.  He  sw’erves — misses  the 
cutlas — spreads  himself  horridly  against  the 
bulkhead.  A  human  pancake! 

Some  men  would  have  been  discouraged, 
but  not  this  Mutton  Chop.  He  unflattened 
himself  slowly,  picked  up  the  rope,  and 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  Once  more 
he  was  all  dentist.  There  was  one  hook  in 
the  celling  directly  over  the  table,  and  he 
began  hauling  the  time-worn  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  out  from  under  it. 

Presently  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  now  also  the  edge  of  eternity.  Briefly 
and  baldly.  Mutton  Chop  slipped  the  noose 
round  his  neck,  adjust^  the  knot  deftly 
behind  his  left  ear,  gently  tightened  the 
rope,  and  made  it  fast  in  good  seamanlike 
fashion  to  the  hook.  Then  he  did  the  fol¬ 
lowing  things  quickly,  one  after  the  other: 
He  closed  his  eyes.  He  claspied  his  hands. 
He  smiled  pieacefully.  He  jumped  off  the 
table. 

The  rofie  tightened. 

The  hook  broke. 

He  sat  dowm  on  the  floor. 

Any  fool,  as  he  had  just  grimly  told  him¬ 
self,  can  jump  off  a  table;  but  it  takes  an 
unusual  fool  to  sit  down  on  the  floor  from 
the  same  altitude.  Disappiointment  and 
the  floor  hit  him  together — and  with  the 
quick,  impulsive  rage  of  this  second  morti¬ 
fying  failure  he  did  the  following  things, 
one  after  another:  (i)  He  drew  his  pistol. 
(2)  He  pointed  it  at  his  head.  (3)_He  pulled 
the  trigger. 

In  that  confined  space,  the  pbtol  went  off 
like  a  caimon.  Smoke  ^ed  the  cabin;  the 
startled  flamingo  fluttered  away  from  his 
post  of  observation,  and  was  out  of  sight 
far  dowm  the  beach  before  he  had  stopped 
running.  Nothing  is  quicker  than  human 
impulse,  and  this  time  Mutton  Chop  would 
surely  ^ve  done  it  if  two  impulses,  both 
perfectly  natural,  hadn’t  got  hold  of  Wm  at 
exactly  the  same  instant.  “Shoot!”  cried 
one.  “Duck!”  cried  the  other;  and  the 
deadly  bullet,  no  head  intercepting  it, 
knocked  the  poison  bottle  into  a  thousand 
useless  fragments.  He  might,  to  be  sure, 
have  committed  suicide  by  eating  these 
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fragments,  but  the  thought  never  occurred 
to  him.  The  smoke  floated  up  through  the 
hatchway,  and  presently  Mutton  Chop 
put  on  hiis  hat  and  slowly  followed. 

The  sea  rippled  gently  on  the  long  beach: 
the  tired  pirate  sat  down  on  the  wreck  and 
stared  at  it  with 
mournful  indiffer¬ 
ence.  What  was  so 
much  water  good 
for,  anyway?  he 
asked  himself  bit¬ 
terly — and  then, 
suddenly,he  jump¬ 
ed  to  his  feet  with 
a  grim  expression 
of  satisfaction. 

“Th’  sea!  Th’ 
sea!”  he  muttered 
in  a  kind  of  ecsta¬ 
sy,  and  walked 
straight  into  it. 

The  beach  was 
wide  and  shoal, 
but  step  by  step 
he  advanced  stur¬ 
dily  toward  the  far 
horizon  —  ankle- 
deep;  knee -deep; 
waist-deep;  chin- 
deep.  He  made 
hardly  a  ripple. 

Now  his  mouth 
vanished,  and  his 
neat  side-whiskers 
floated  on  the 
broad  Atlantic  like 
little  bunches  of 
seaweed.  At  last 
only  his  well-var¬ 
nished  hat,  with  its 
pretty  ribbon,  re¬ 
mained  visible,  bravely  advancing  seaward 
—then  it  stopped  moving  and  floated  qui¬ 
etly  on  the  calm  blue  surface. 

But  beyond  the  hat,  after  jjerhaps  a  long 
quarter  of  a  minute,  the  ocean  was  again 
strangely  agitated.  The  top  of  a  head  came 
slowly  out  of  it;  then  the  upp>er  part  of  a 
pair  of  hom-rimmed  spectacles;  then  a  pair 
of  mutton-chop  whiskers,  floating  like  sea¬ 
weed;  and  then  the  chin  of  the  very  man 
who  had  just  disappeared  forever.  Under 
his  feet,  as  any  quick-minded  observer 
would  have  guessed  immediately,  lay  an 
unexpected  sandbar — and  who  could  say 
how  far  it  extended?  With  an  expression 


of  complete  and  final  discouragement,  Mut¬ 
ton  Chop  turned  slowly  and  started  back 
again. 

Presently  he  passed  his  pretty  hat,  but 
he  merely  scowled  at  it  and  left  it  floating, 
mute  testimony  to  his  attempted  suicide. 


Ill 

He  came  ashore  soberly,  some  distance 
north  of  the  wreck,  where  the  solemn  trees 
hesitated  at  the  edge  of  the  beach  like  good 
children  whose  mothers  had  told  them  not 
to  go  in  swimming.  Here  was  a  fine  place 
to  dry,  and  he  sat  down  to  do  it,  luxuria¬ 
ting  in  the  heat  of  the  sim-baked  pebbles 
and  curling  his  wet  toes  around  them  ap¬ 
preciatively.  Probably  the  cold  bath  had 
shocked  the  nonsense  out  of  him,  for  life 
seemed  good  and  getting  better  and  better 
every  minute. 

Come  what  might,  he  would  never  again 
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kill  himself.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had 
been  too  hasty,  too  emotional — and  now 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  collect  his  weapons, 
destroy  his  letter,  and  get  sensibly  home  in 
time  for  luncheon.  It  had  been  a  silly  busi¬ 
ness  that  he  blushed  to  think  of,  but  it 
had  proved  one  thing  definitely.  No  man 
who  has  (practically)  killed  himself  with  a 
cutlas,  a  rope,  a  pbtol,  and  an  Atlantic 
ocean — and  he  would  have  done  it  with 
poison  if  he  hadn’t  broken  the  bottle — need 
fear  one  female.  He  got  to  his  feet,  folded 
his  arms,  and  smiled  a  cold,  supercilious, 
superior  smile  at  an  imaginary  Violet.  Y es, 
siree!  He  would  go  back  immediately 
and - 

“Misther  Chop!”  cried  an  anxious,  affec¬ 
tionate,  familiar  voice  from  the  woods. 
“Oh-h-h-h,  Misther  Chop!  Ain’t  yez  iver 
cornin’  anny  more  to  help  woipe  th’  dishes?” 

The  sad  cry  floated  thrillmgly  from  the 
forest;  almost  it  seemed  to  cross  the  beach 
visibly,  like  some  tenuous  ghost  of  sound, 
and  &tter  out  of  sight  and  hearing  toward 
the  horizon.  The  bright,  sunny  day  swal¬ 
lowed  it — and  the  dark,  mysterious  woods 
swallowed  Mutton  Chop. 

Farther  to  the  south  a  harsh  but  happy 
chorus  jarred  the  woodland  silence. 

“His  wife  an’  leetle  daughter, 

They  inarch  above  th’  water, 

And  in,  kerplunk!  they  go. 

Ho,  boys:  ho! 
kerplunk!  they  go. 

Ho!” 

“An’  here  we  be,  Vi’let!”  said  Red  Whis¬ 
ker  cheerfully,  as  eight  pirates  and  the 
Queen  of  Girls  came  out  of  the  woods  to¬ 
gether.  “Here  w'e  be,  ole  lady,  an’  I  bet 
ye  ten  doubloons  to  a  apple  dumplin’  as 
we’ll  find  th’  cuss  a-hidin’  of  hisself  in  th’ 
ole  cabin.” 

It  was  an  unusual  way  for  employer  to 
address  girl,  but  from  the  very  beginning 
Violet  had  insisted  that  she  was  a  lady  and, 
inexperienced  as  they  were  in  social  dis¬ 
tinctions,  they  had  all  taken  her  word. 

We  must  understand  Violet,  and  now, 
with  Mutton  Chop  sp>eeding  back  across 
the  island,  is  as  good  a  time  as  any.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Servant  Girl  Question  have 
frequently  held  that  girls  have  neither  con¬ 
science  nor  a  sense  of  humor:  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  an  ingenious,  soulless  kind  of  autom¬ 
aton  designed  by  Providence  to  do  house¬ 
work,  but  ruined — and  here  obviously  the 


Devil  gets  hold  of  them — by  a  distorted  am¬ 
bition  to  hav'e  girls  themselves.  Violet  knew 

better.  She  was  proud  of  being  a  girl;  liked 

(not  unnaturally)  to  have  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex,  preferably  the  constable  on 
the  beat,  in  her  kitchen;  and  possessed  both 
humor  and  conscience,  although  she  allowed 
neither  to  interfere  with  her  profession. 

Attracted  by  the  side  whiskers  of  Mutton 
Chop — for  in  those  days  nearly  all  con¬ 
stables  wore  them — she  had  found  amuse¬ 
ment  as  well  as  convenience  in  making  the 
bashful  fellow  useful.  “Love’s  young 
dream”  was  pure  humor;  and  the  brief, 
bitter  message  scrawled  that  morning  with 
charcoal  on  her  neat  bread-board — “good 
by  curse  you  i  go  to  kill  me” — was  its  nat¬ 
ural  outcome,  uncomplimentary  but  con¬ 
vincing.  If  Violet  had  loved  Mutton  Chop, 
she  would  have  hated  him  for  those  wor^ 
and  wished  him  success  in  his  enterprise. 
As  matters  stood,  they  stirred  her  conscience 
and  set  it  working  in  her  like  yeast  in  the 
bread  dough. 

Not  for  worlds  would  she  have  shown 
her  employers  that  bread-board — indeed, 
she  cleaned  it  immediately  to  make  a  batch 
of  biscuit;  nor  did  she  dare  disturb  them 
before  breakfast.  The  meal  over,  she  had 
persuaded  them  to  take  the  trail  of  the 
runaway.  Red,  blue,  pink,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son',  old  rose,  green,  and  magenta  (for  they 
had  lately  captured  a  box  of  the  then 
famous  “Dorothy’s  Domestic  Dyes”  and 
had  been  having  the  best  of  times  with  it), 
their  shirts  now'  dotted  the  sand  wdth  pretty 
color  as  they  resumed  their  chorus,  linked 
arms  two  and  two — Hay-foot!  Straw-foot! 
Hay-foot!  Straw-foot! — and  marched  to 
the  cabin.  The  girl  lagged  behind  them. 
Knowing  what  she  knew,  prey  to  remorse, 
she  sat  down  on  the  cabin  and  stared  with 
unseeing  eyes  in  front  of  her. 

Down  in  the  cabin,  mute  witness  of  so 
many  near-tragedies,  nothing  had  changed 
since  Mutton  Chop  left  it.  Sadness  reigned 
there.  It  was  like  coming  out  of  the  warm 
sunshine  into  a  Fine  Arts  Museum.  In¬ 
stinctively  they  took  off  their  hats  and 
lowered  their  voices. 

“Wot  th’ - !!! - !!!!! - ” 

whispered  the  man  with  the  nose-ring. 

“  Pizen !  ”  whispered  Red  Whisker,  sniffing 
delicately. 

“  E!et  ees  a  rope!”  whispered  a  little,  nerv¬ 
ous,  browm  man,  his  earrings  shivering. 
He  picked  up  the  rope  and  dropped  it  as  if 
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GENTLEMEN  ALL  AND  MERRY  COMPANIONS.” 


it  stung  him.  “Ahh!  To  see!  Zee  knot 
ondair  zee  ear — bahh!  Sacr(!” 

“An’  here’s  a  leetle  letter  from  him,” 
whispered  Yellow  Mustaches.  “He  is  no 
more,”  he  breathed  hoarsely  after  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Dead  as  a  door  nail."  His  tone 
carried  con\dction.  He  pulled  at  his  long 
yellow  mustaches  recklessly,  heedless  now 
how  he  might  take  the  curl  out  of  them. 

“Read  it,  ole  feller,”  said  Red  Whisker 
•harshly.  “Wot’s  th’  matter  of  him,  dead 
as  a  door  nail?  An’  here  be  we,  all  th’  way 
across  th’  island  to  have  a  pooty  leetle 
laugh  on  him.  An’  him  dead  as  a  door 
nail.”  _ 

Yellow’  Mustaches  cleared  his  throat, 
swallowed  twice — the  sobbing  gulps  were 
the  only  sound  in  the  cabin — and  began 
reading.  Under  any  circumstances  he  was 
a  pathetic  reader,  carefully  emphasizing  the 
unimportant  words  and  slurring  the  impior- 
tant  ones.  But  he  read  slowly;  once  you 
got  used  to  him,  he  was  easy  to  follow.  And 
this  in  a  way  was  easy  reading.  It  went 
straight  home  to  them.  Without  the  frip¬ 
peries  of  a  conscious  art,  the  simple,  sincere, 
crude  effort  of  a  brave  but  basMul  man  to 
eiqilain  before  killing  himself  made  them 
for  the  first  time  see  life  through  his  own 
hom-rimmed  spectacles.  And  now  he  was 
dead  as  a  door  nail!  Out  and  at  peas!  No 
more  pointing  good-natured,  derisive  fin¬ 
gers  at  him  as  he  stood,  gingham  apron 


around  his  neck,  and  helped  Violet  with 
the  dishes.  Ah,  Pickled  Devil-fish!  it  was 
too  high  a  price  even  for  a  girl  like  Violet. 

“  An’  where’s  wot’s  left  on  him,  pore  fel¬ 
ler?”  said  Red  Whisker  brokenly.  “Alius 
a-tryin’  to  save  th’  rest  on  us  trouble  he 
were,  but  he  can’t ’a ’buried  of  hisself,  ’cos 
it’s  agin  natur.  Under  th’  table  mebbe.” 
And  the  broken-hearted  rascal  went  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  to  look  more  care¬ 
fully  for  his  vanished  comrade. 

Right  over  their  heads,  Violet  screamed 
once,  twice — a  dozen  screams  tumbling  over 
each  other  as  the  eight  pirates  tumbled  up 
the  ladder  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with 
her.  No  girl,  however  eaten  by  remorse, 
can  sit  and  gaze  with  imseeing  eyes  indefi¬ 
nitely.  They  found  her  pointing  at  a  neat 
little  pile  of  sand  absently  heaped  together, 
patted  into  a  round,  pie-like  shape,  and 
prettily  scallopied  about  the  circumference 
by  the  big  bare  toe  of  some  one  who  had 
only  recently  sat  on  the  cabin. 

A  pathetic  sand-pie — for  who  but  Mutton 
Chop  could  have  made  it? — and  on  either 
side  of  it  the  deep  impression  of  a  large 
bare  foot  as  the  sitter  had  jumped  up  de¬ 
cisively.  Beyond  the  sand-pie  one  large 
footprint  trudged  bravely  after  the  other 
straight  toward  the  ocean.  It  was  a  plain 
track,  and  they  all  followed  it  together  in 
an  awed  silence.  Only  when  the  ocean  rip¬ 
pled  at  their  feet  did  they  dare  raise  their 
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eyes  and  see,  far  off,  a  round,  well-vamish- 
ed  little  hat  floating  disconsolately  on  that 
tranquil  surface. 

“  Buried  of  hisself  he  did,  arter  all,”  said 
Red  Whisker  wonderingly.  “Crazy  as  a 
loon  he  were,  pore  feller — an’  here’s  th’ 
feemale  gal  as  drove  him  to  it!”  He  seized 
Violet  by  the  wrist  and  took  a  splashing 
step  seaward.  “  In  with  her,  gentlemen  all 
an’  merry  companions!”  They  caught  his 
meaning,  looked  again  at  the  hat,  and 
gritted  their  teeth  with  horrid,  revengeful 
unanimity.  Three  of  them  got  her  by  each 
arm,  two  pushed  behind,  and  the  terrified 
shriek  of  the  surprised  girl  lost  itself  in  the 
rude  and  brutal  chorus: 

“Ho,  boys:  ho! 

And  in,  kerplunk!  they  go. 
kerplunk! 

Ho!” 

It  was  a  wide,  shoal  beach,  as  mAou 
Chop  had  discovered.  Again  and  a^in 
Violet  dug  her  two  little  heels  into  the  sand 
and  stopped  so  suddenly  that  they  all  went 
in  a  heap  together.  It  was  a  good  deal  like 
an  old-fashioned  game  of  football — three 
yards  to  gain — 4 — ii — 17 — Rah!  Rah! 
Rah! — DOWN!  Eventually  they  were  up 
to  their  middles  and  stopped  to  take 
breath  before  the  next  rush. 

“Messmates,”  said  Yellow  Mustaches 
suddenly,  as  if  the  thought  had  just  struck 
him,  “cookin’  an’  washin’  of  th’  dishes  our¬ 
selves  ain’  a-goin’  to  bring  pore  ole  Mutton 
Chop  back  to  us.” 

“No  more  it  ain’t,”  agreed  Red  Whisker. 

“Mebbe  we’d  better  spare  her  cussed 
life,  arter  all,  say  I,  an’  break  her  in  to 
do  pore  ole  Mutton’s  work  aboard  ship.” 

IV 

It  was  a  fair,  sweet  morning,  a  week  since 
Mutton  Chop  had  vanished  forever,  and 
from  the  deck  of  an  unarmed  and  fleeing 
Indiaman  Captain  Isaac  Turner  keenly 
studied  a  small,  rakish-looking  schooner 
rapidly  overhauling  him.  Of  the  schooner’s 
purpose  there  was  no  doubt  whatever.  The 
Jolly  Roger  flaunted  at  her  masthead;  the 
wind  rippled  it,  and  the  fleshless  jaws  seem¬ 
ed  visibly  chewing  the  cud  of  anticipation. 

Amidships,  as  glass  showed  him,  seven 
of  the  vile  but  able  wretches  sat  round  a 
rum  hogshead,  gloriously  drinking  rum  and 
eating  doughnuts.  A  short,  stout  pirate. 


whose  bright  blue  trousers  were  much  too 
narrow  for  comfort,  served  them  industri¬ 
ously — now  rushing  a  silver  pitcher  from 
hogshead  to  empty  cannikin;  anon  rushing 
stout  legs  in  tight  trousers  off  to  the  galley 
for  a  fresh  plate  of  doughnuts.  What  puz¬ 
zled  the  captain  was  the  evident  fear  and 
anxiety  that  imjjelled  these  extremities. 

Beside  the  hogshead,  embracing  it  affec¬ 
tionately,  a  lanky  devil-may-care  rascal 
raised  lus  voice  villainously,  and  the  same 
sweet  ^ind  that  waved  his  long  yellow  mus¬ 
taches  wafted  the  ditty  to  the  ears  of  the 
captain: 

‘“Hop  down,  hop  down. 

Oh,  Eyes  of  Brown, 

Hop  down  from  off  my  knees. 

Lift  up,’  he  said, 

‘Your  golden  head 
From  off  my  shoulder,  please. 

It’s  up  sails  all! 

Th’  fore  ro-yal 
We  sets  aiore  th’  breeze. 

kiss!  A  kiss! 

My  pooty  miss!’ 

He  kis^  her  ten  times  three 
Who  ne’er,  he  swore, 

Kissed  gal  afore. 

‘I’m  off  to  scourge  th’  sea. 

From  surge  to  surge 
I  could  not  scourge 
With  you  upon  my  knee. 

“‘A  hug!  A  hug!’ 

.\nd,  mug  to  mug. 

He  clasped  her  to  his  chest. 

.\nd  heaved  a  sigh, 

And  piped  his  eye, 

.\nd  thus  th’  gal  addrest; 

‘  Farewell,’  he  cried, 

‘My  Joy!  My  Pride!’ 

And  fled  like  one  possesst.’’ 

Captain  Isaac  Turner  gloomed  over  his 
long  white  whiskers  at  his  first  mate.  “It’s 
‘The  Pirate’s  Farewell  to  his  True  Love’ 
all  right,”  he  said  grimly,  “though  it's 
many  long  years  since  I’ve  heard  it  sung. 
Lay  us  aboard  they  will,  sir,  if  we  don't 
circumvent  ’em — an’  then  it’s  plank,  fire, 
and  another  good  ship  missing.  Can  you 
scream,  Mr.  Smith?” 

Worried  as  he  was,  and  fairly  so  aboard 
that  defenseless  vessel,  Mr.  Smith  smiled 
at  the  question.  But  discipline  is  discipline. 
He  screamed  obediently — a  strange  noise — 
for  it  was  the  first  time  the  brav'e  fellow  had 
screamed  since  infancy — but  with  plenty  of 
volume.  Watching  through  his  glass.  Cap¬ 
tain  Turner  saw  the  blood-thirsty  rufidans 
on  the  schooner  rub  their  hands  cheerfully. 
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“Good!”  he  exclaimed.  “Scream  again, 
Mr.  Smith,  lively  now — and  then  call  all 
lianHs  aft.  I’ve  something  to  say  to  ’em.” 
He  studied  the  effect  of  the  second  scream 
and  was  surprised  to  see  the  fat  little  pirate 
who  had  b^n  serving  the  others  drop  a 
plate  of  doughnuts  and  dive  like  a  startled 
rabbit  into  the  hold  of  the  schooner. 

Aboard  the  Tender  Polly  nobody  noticed 
this  cowardly  disappearance.  Red  Whisker, 
lining  on  the  hogshead,  was  making  an 
oration. 

“Gennlemen  all  an’  merry  comp’nions,” 
he  was  saying  dogmatically,  “/’w  a  fire- 
eater  an’  you're  a  fire-eater,  an’  we're  all  fire- 
eaters,  cuss  us!  [Hear!  Hear!]  Blow  high, 
blow  low,  we  scourge  th’  sea,  an’  it’s  true’s 
gospel,  as  th’  song  says,  that  ye  can’t 
scourge  th’  sea  an’  hold  a  pooty  leetle  gal 
on  yer  knee  at  th’  same  time.  Ef  ye  could 


plause.j  Best  beast  I  ever  knowed,  gennle¬ 
men,  were  a  beast  named  Mutton  Chop — 
a  bloody-minded,  good-hearted  beast,  an’ 
now  he’s  dead  as  a  door  nail.  Gennlemen, 
excuse  tears.  [Cries  of  ‘Don’t  blame  ye. 
All  feel  same  way.  Whisker.’]  An’  now,  this 
being  scourgin’  day,  run  out  th’  forrardgun, 
gennlemen,  an’  drop  a  round  shot  jest  afore 
th’  nose  o’  yon  pore  Injyman.” 

During  this  fine  speech  the  wicked 
schooner  passed  to  windward  of  her  quar¬ 
ry.  The  forward  gun  boomed  ominously. 
Across  the  water  a  dozen  wild  screams,  in 
which  Mr.  Smith  predominated,  answered 
it  pitifully  as  the  Indiaman  hove  to  and  low¬ 
ered  her  colors.  A  cowardly  vessel.  They 
saw  the  captain  wringing  his  hands  help¬ 
lessly  on  the  quarterdeck,  the  mate  wring¬ 
ing  his  hands  helplessly  amidships,  the  crew 
wringing  their  hands  helplessly  on  the  fore- 


HE  GURGLED,  AND  ROLLED  ON  HIS  BACK. 


1’twould  be  a  cussed  fool  w'ay  to  go  scourgin’,  castle,  and  a  little  group  of  lady  and  gentle- 

[Laughter  and  applause.]  We  laffs  at  love  men  passengers  wringing  their  hands  help- 

’cos  we’re  beasts.  I'm  beast,  you're  beast,  lessly  in  front  of  the  cabin.  Then,  almost 
I  oil  beasts — an'  proud  on  it!  Great  ap-  as  if  they  were  rehearsing  a  grand  opera, 
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they  all  howled  together,  w'aved  their  hands 
desp>airingly  aloft,  sank  on  their  knees,  and 
extended  trembling  arms  imploringly  to¬ 
ward  the  disgusted  pirate.  A  monotonous 
chant  emanated  from  them: 

“  Spare  us!  Spare  us!  Spare  us!  Spare  us! 

Mis-ter  Pirate!  Mis-ter  Krate! 

Mercy!  Mercy! - ” 

“A  lily-livered  lot  ef  ever  I  see  one,  genn- 
lemen,”  exclaimed  Red  Whisker  contemptu¬ 
ously.  “Wot  I  hoped  for  were  a  pooty 
fight,  vessel  to  vessel,  an’  now  all  we  got  to 
do  be  to  lower  away  a  boat  an’  massacre 
’em  like  pickin’  dandelions.”  A  moment 
later  the  Tender  Polly  lay  head  to  wind, 
and  her  long-boat,  laden  with  pirates,  pulled 
toward  the  screaming  merchantman. 

At  about  that  moment,  down  in  the  hold 
of  the  abominable  vessel.  Mutton  Chop 
stirred  in  his  sleep.  How  he  got  there  will 
hardly  puzzle  the  perspicacious  reader. 
Failing  to  leave  the  island  as  a  disembodied 
spirit,  his  only  chance  was  the  schooner,  al- 
w’ays  partly  provisioned  and  ready,  capri¬ 
cious  as  pirates  often  are,  to  start  scourging 
at  a  day’s  notice.  He  had  swTim  out, 
climbed  aboard,  and  made  himself  a  snug 
hiding-place  in  the  hold.  Farther  than  that 
his  plans  w’ere  indefinite.  He  would  leave 
the  Polly  at  the  first  opportunity  and  f>er- 
haps  ship  on  some  other  vessel  starting  on 
a  long,  girlless  voyage. 

In  two  days  the  Polly  had  weighed  an¬ 
chor,  and  his  ears  told  him  that  his  fierce 
former  companions,  contrary  to  custom, 
had  brought  Violet  writh  them.  He  stuck 
tight  in  the  hold,  foraged  and  got  a  bit  of 
exercise  on  deck  at  night,  and  slept  in  the 
daytime.  Now  as  he  slowly  awakened  he 
knew  by  the  motion  of  the  schooner  that 
she  was  hove  to,  and  guessed  the  reason. 

Mutton  Chop  turned  over  and  peered 
between  the  barrels  that  hid  his  nesting 
place.  The  hatchway  was  open,  and  he 
nearly  betrayed  himself  by  an  oath  of  as¬ 
tonishment.  Some  one,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before,  stood  on  the  ladder  and  looked 
out  of  the  hatch.  The  position  hid  the 
upper  half  of  this  person’s  body,  but  Mut¬ 
ton  Chop  was  nevertheless  certain  that  the 
man  was  a  stranger,  for  never  before  had 
he  seen  any  man  w’hose  weight  was  so 
strangely  distributed. 

It  seemed,  so  to  speak,  to  have  settled 
slowly,  lea\dng  him  a  comparatively  small 
waist  and  then  exp>anding  him  in  a  balloon¬ 


like  w’ay  that  tapered  to  the  tiptoes  on 
which  he  was  standing.  Tie  a  string  around 
his  ankle,  lift  his  toes  suddenly  off  the  lad¬ 
der,  and  he  would  very  likely  float  up  in 
the  air  and  be  a  pretty  thing  for  children  to 
play  with.  And  this,  thought  Mutton  Chop, 
was  what  they  had  got  to  take  his  place  in 
their  jolly  company,  although  where  or 
how  they  had  found  it  he  could  not  imagine. 
Indignation  got  the  better  of  him. 

“Hi!”  he  shouted  angrily,  and  climbed 
over  the  barrels. 

The  stranger  heard  him.  He  scuttled 
up  the  ladder — and  Mutton  Chop  after 
him;  fled  in  panic  along  the  starboard  side 
of  the  vessel,  rounded  the  foremast,  dodged 
under  the  jib,  and  away  aft  again.  He 
was  a  short  fellow,  made  apparently  in  two 
sections,  for  above  the  waist  he  widened  as 
remarkably  as  he  widened  below  it.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  his  head,  picturesquely  turbaned 
by  his  piratical  kerchief,  you  might  have 
stood  him  up  (thought  Mutton  Chop)  on 
one  end  as  easily  as  the  other.  And  he  had 
no  wind  w’hatever.  His  savage  pursuer  had 
the  little  duffer  by  the  collar  before  they 
were  amidships,  swning  him,  round  and 
dropped  him  instantly  like  a  hot  potato. 

“Misther  Chop!”  cried  one. 

“Vi’let!”  cried  the  other. 

Gradually  their  expressions  became  hu¬ 
man.  Happy  Violet!  No  unintentional  mur¬ 
deress,  she  could  now  discard  these  unwom¬ 
anly,  vmgirlish,  disfiguring  garments  and  ona 
more  stay  happily  at  home  in  her  kitchen 
while  her  employers  were  away  on  business. 

And  to  Mutton  Chop  also  the  moment 
wras  an  emotional  revelation.  A  girl  in 
trousers!  A  girl  in —  He  sat  down  on  the 
deck  and  laughed  till  the  tears  came.  WTio 
could  ever  be  scared  of  a  girl  in  trousers? 
He  held  his  sides.  He  wav^  his  feet  in  the 
air,  rocking  hysterically  from  side  to  ade 
on  what  was  now  his  center  of  gravity. 
Oh,  this  would  kill  him;  and  the  indignation 
of  Violet  made  it  funnier  and  funnier.  A 
girl  in — Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear! 
Had  he  known  anything  about  suffragettes, 
he  w’ould  have  hurled  the  word  at  her  be- 
twreen  spasms.  He  found  another. 

“Oh,  you  leetle  man,  you!”  he  gurgled, 
and  roll^  on  his  back  where  he  lay  feebly 
thumping  the  deck  writh  heels  and  knuckles. 

There  is  one  thing  that  no  girl  can  or 
will  endure,  and  that  is  to  be  laughed  at 
She  will  leave  immediately  and  without  no¬ 
tice.  Violet  looked  about  wildly  and  saw 
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the  Indiaman  under  full  sail  and  bearing 
down  rapidly  on  the  motionless  schooner. 
In  the  port  bow,  the  wind  waved  the  long, 
white  whiskers  of  Captain  Turner  like  a 
flag  of  defiance.  No  longer  helplessly  wring¬ 
ing  his  hands,  he  firmly  grasp)ed  a  long  pole 
with  a  keen-edged  knife  lashed  to  the  end 
of  it.  And  behind  his  vessel  the  pirate 
long-boat  had  turned  like  a  surprised  and 
disappointed  serpent.  Spray  hid  them. 
The  anxious  miscreants  pulled  through  a 
shower  bath  as  they  tried,  desperately  but 
In  vain,  to  beat  the  captain  to  their  own 
schooner. 

You  see  now  what  Captain  Turner  had 
been  after,  why  he  had  asked  Mr.  Smith  to 
scream,  the  real  meaning  of  that  unbeliev¬ 
able  display  of  cowardice.  A  resourceful 
old  seadog!  The  Indiaman  coasted  along 
the  side  of  the  schooner;  the  long  pole 
reached  from  deck  to  deck;  the  keen-edged 
knife  slit  the  jib,  slit  the  foresail,  slit  the 


mainsail,  came  within  a  horrid  ace  of  slitting 
the  Queen  of  Girls.  Instinctively  she  grab¬ 
bed  the  jxde,  and  before  she  could  let  go  of 
it  disappeared  over  the  taffrail  into  the 
ocean.  A  moment  later  Captain  Isaac  Turner 
dragged  her  aboard  his  owti  vessel — and 
it  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that  Mutton 
Chop  still  lay  on  the  deck  thumping  it  hi¬ 
lariously. 

So  his  surprised  companions  found  him 
as  they  climbed  back,  sober  enough  now, 
aboard  the  disabled  Polly.  Already  the  In¬ 
diaman  was  out  of  gunshot.  They  sur¬ 
rounded  Mutton  Chop,  stood  him  up,  pat¬ 
ted  him  on  the  back,  and  shook  him  excited¬ 
ly.  Hysteria  slowly  relinquished  him.  He 
took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  his  eyes,  put 
them  on  again,  and  looked  hopefully  from 
one  side  to  another. 

“W-where’s  Vi’let?”  he  articulated  feebly. 
“H’it  may  kill  me  yet,  messmites,  but  H’i 
w-w-wants  another  look  h’at  ’er!” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 

T  WAS  night  in  the  mills.  In 
one  immense  sheet-iron  building 


I  burst  of  flame.  It  flooded  the 

^  building  with  dazzling  light;  it 

1^^  showed  the  black  specks  of  men 
running  pell-mell,  showed  one  of 
pK'l  them  stumbling  and  pitching  to  the 
ground.  For  an  instant  he  lay  face 
down  with  arms  out,  a  tiny  black 
cross.  And  then  the  flame  swept  overhead. 

He  was  a  Polish  boy  of  eighteen.  His 
name  was  Jozef  Brinsky.  He  had  been 
five  months  in  America. 


*  five  blast  furnaces,  towering  into 
the  darkness,  gave  out  a  hard  me- 
tallic  roar.  The  ground  vibrated 
under  foot,  the  air  shook  and  quiv- 
ered  with  heat  and  din;  uneven 
fjlMes  of  harsh,  white  light  sent  monstrous 
shadows  sprawling.  The  gangs  of  men  were 
Mere  scurrying  specks. 

Suddenly,  from  a  bridge  above,  a  thin, 
clear  whistle  of  warning  was  heard.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later,  from  one  of  the  furnaces  there  At  the  same  hour,  Marynia,  his  sister, 
was  a  crash,  ear-shattering,  and  a  blinding  was  with  her  husband,  Jan  Kokovitch, 
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strolling  along  the  main  street  of  the  town. 
The  town  as  a  whole  was  grimy  and  dark, 
but  the  street  through  the  center  was  gay 
\iith  Lights,  and  the  Polish  girl  seemed 
imder  their  sp>ell.  Marynia  was  barely 
seventeen.  Her  figure  was  slight,  undevel¬ 
oped.  Her  shoulders  stooped,  her  face  was 
thin,  the  features  large,  the  color  high.  In 
her  voice,  in  her  laugh,  and  in  her  eyes  was 
intense  and  joyous  eagerness.  She  was  a 
bride.  She  wore  brand-new  American 
clothes.  The  clothes  did  not  fit  her;  the 
skirt  dipped  behind;  the  colors  were  loud, 
the  hat  was  too  large.  But  she  wore  them 
proudly. 

From  time  to  time  she  pulled  Jan’s  arm 
to  make  him  stop  while  she  peered  into  a 
shop  window.  At  one  she  stopped  for  a 
long  time.  Inside  was  a  carpet,  vivid  green 
with  a  border  of  crimson  tulips.  And  Ma- 
rynia’s  face  set  in  a  thoughtful  frown. 

Jan  seemed  a  giant  beside  her — a  giant 
in  a  stiff  black  suit.  His  immense  lank 
limbs  were  ill  at  ease,  and  his  stolid  face 
wore  a  puzzled  grin.  Crimson  tulips  were 
not  in  his  line.  But  from  his  eyes,  under 
their  heavy  brows,  came  a  gleam  of  dog¬ 
like  worship.  They  had  been  married  three 
days  before. 

Until  Marynia’s  coming,  Jan  Kokovitch 
had  lived  only  for  his  job.  In  the  rolling- 
mills  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  this  man,  who, 
five  years  before,  back  in  Poland,  had  been 
a  dull  peasant  at  the  plow,  now  stood  on 
a  sheet-iron  bridge,  working  levers  which 
sent  huge,  flaming  logs  of  steel  plunging 
and  crashing  into  the  “rolls”  beneath  him. 
And  there  was  nothing  else  he  cared  for. 
Tireless,  nerveless,  doing  exactly  as  he  was 
told,  he  worked  with  a  deep,  imthinking 
zest.  From  the  mass  of  sweated  laborers, 
he  had  risen  slowly,  job  by  job,  until  his 
wages  averaged  over  twenty  dollars  a  week. 
But  he  spent  little  and  had  few  friends. 
He  refused  to  join  the  union.  At  night,  in 
his  cheap,  bare  boarding-house,  he  ate  and 
smoked  and  slept;  at  five  he  woke  up, 
jerked  on  his  clothes,  swallowed  rye  bread 
and  coffee,  and  went  to  the  mills. 

If  you  had  sp>oken  to  Jan  of  Bunker  Hill, 
the  Declaration  of  Indep>endence,  the  ballot, 
politics,  business,  graft,  he  would  have  re¬ 
plied  with  a  puzzl^  scowl.  He  knew  none 
of  these  things — had  not  even  learned  to 
speak  English.  He  had  learned  just  when 
and  how  to  fling  his  whole  weight  on  a  lever. 

Jan  Kokovitch  knew  his  job.  .\nd 


that  was  the  only  thing  he  lived  for. 

But  the  money  that  he  sent  home  to  his 
mother  had  stirred  the  village  in  Poland. 
A  score  had  come  to  America,  and  among 
them  Marynia  and  Jozef.  Their  parents 
were  dead.  And  Marynia,  who  had  a  fiery 
will  of  her  own,  had  made  her  brother  bring 
her  along.  They  told  gleefully  how  they 
had  tricked  Ellis  Island,  Jozef  swearing 
that  she  was  his  wife.  In  New  York  and 
on  the  train  coming  west,  they  had  barely 
slept.  They  excitedly  talked  of  all  they 
had  seen — ^young  Jozef  scowling  manfully 
and  puflhng  a  cheap  black  cigar.  Jan  grin¬ 
ned  and  listened  indulgently.  He  was  a 
distant  cousin  of  theirs;  he  had  met  them 
at  the  train  and  had  helped  them  find 
rooms.  Then  at  night  he  tried  to  show 
them  the  sights.  And  here  Jan’s  eyes  were 
opiened. 

For  Jan  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  sights. 
From  the  first  he  followed  in  their  lead; 
supplied  the  money,  listened,  and  watched. 
More  and  more  his  eyes  turned  to  Marynia. 
The  rides  on  the  trolleys,  the  five-cent 
shows,  the  crowds,  the  shop  windows,  the 
women  she  saw — all  kept  her  flushed  and 
eager,  now  laughing  and  talking,  now  silent, 
using  her  eyes  and  her  ears.  Jan  Kokovitch 
had  known  no  women  before,  and  to  him 
this  girl  was  a  little  volcano.  Each  time 
she  clutched  his  arm,  it  thrilled  him.  When 
Jozef  got  work  on  the  night  gang,  Jan  spent 
his  evenings  with  Marynia  alone.  As  the 
weeks  pass^,  not  even  at  his  job  did  the 
thought  of  her  leave  him.  Vaguely  at  first, 
but  then  more  and  more  surely,  he  could 
feel  that  she  wanted  him.  He  became  deep¬ 
ly,  confusedly  happy. 

And  so  she  had  become  his  wife. 

They  had  rented  one  floor  of  a  cottage, 
with  a  room  for  Jozef.  And  Marynia  had 
sf)ent  long  days  in  the  shops,  trying  to 
choose  from  the  mass  of  gaudy  furniture, 
carpets,  chromos,  and  curtains.  For  she 
was  the  wife  of  no  common  laborer — Jan 
earned  more  than  twenty  dollars  a  week! 

She  was  at  it  again  to-night,  watching 
the  carpet  with  the  crimson  tulips — an  em¬ 
bryo  American  wife.  As  at  last  they  start¬ 
ed  home,  down  one  of  the  dark,  unpaved 
side  streets,  the  thoughtful  frown  was  still 
on  her  face.  So  absorbed  was  she  that  she 
barely  noticed  the  group  of  men  who  stood 
in  front  of  the  cottage.  But  Jan  saw  the 
looks  on  their  faces.  As  Marynia  went  in, 
he  turned  uneasily  back  and  moved  toward 
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(them.  But  before  they  could  tell  him  what 
lay  within,  he  heard  the  girl’s  scream  of 
i  terror. 

I  On  the  floor  in  their  front  room  lay  some- 
?  thing  terrible,  under  a  sheet.  This  sheet 
^  she  had  lifted,  and  then  she  had  screamed. 
I  Her  screams  subsided  after  a  time.  A  priest 
!  came  and  went.  Candles  were  lighted. 
And  all  that  night,  the  next  day,  and  the 
night  that  followed,  Marynia  crouched  in 
the  death-room,  now  stammering  fright¬ 
ened  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  now  shuddering 
with  her  head  in  her  hands.  .  .  . 

-  And  Jan  could  do  nothing,  could  think  of 
I  nothing  that  would  help.  He  had  s^n  men 
enough  killed  in  the  nulls,  but  there  it  all 
came  in  one  blinding  flash,  and  was  then 
I  over  and  done  with.  He  had  seen  death, 

!  but  never  its  terror.  Her  face  was  like 
ashes,  she  shrank  from  his  hand,  she  did 
not  sleep,  she  ate  nothing.  Finally  he  left 

nher  alone.  Vaguely  he  felt  that  her  fright 
would  pass  off. 

!  And  so  it  does,  in  most  cases  here. 

But  in  two  back  rooms  on  the  floor  above 
there  lived  an  old  woman  named  Julka, 
with  squinting  eyes  and  a  garrulous  tongue. 
And  she  now  eagerly  seized  the  chance  to 
tdl  what  she  knew  of  America.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  a  puddler  in  the  mills,  had  been  crip¬ 
pled  at  forty.  For  twelve  years,  through 
rain  and  heat  and  cold,  Julka  had  earned 
their  living  at  a  tobacco  booth,  by  the  mill 
gates.  Her  life  had  been  hard,  she  had 
grown  old  fast,  her  square-toed  shoes  were 
cracked  and  misshap>en,  her  short  gray 
skirt  had  been  patched  many  times,  her 
shawl  was  frayed,  worn  thin  at  her  shoul¬ 
ders. 

And  she  had  nursed  her  bitterness.  Not 
an  accident  happened  in  the  mills  that  she 
did  not  learn  in  all  its  details.  She  became 
a  gossip  in  sickness  and  death.  And  all 
she  had  learned,  luridly  colored  by  her  old 
mind,  Julka  poured  into  Marynia ’s  ears. 

“It  will  be  the  same  with  your  man,” 
she  ended,  muttering  low  in  the  death- 
room.  “  It  is  always  the  same  in  this  devil’s 
hole!  No  man  is  a  man  for  more  than  ten 
years!  If  he  lasts  ten  years  he  is  lucky!” 

Beside  Jozef’s  grave  Marynia  collapsed. 
Jan  carried  her  home.  And  there  in  her 
j  hed,  clutching  his  arms,  she  begged  him  in 
’  whispers  to  give  up  his  job  and  take  her 
t  back  to  Poland. 

(  Still  Jan  thought  that  the  sp>ell  would 
j-  wear  off.  But  days  and  nights  passed  and 


Marynia  grew  worse.  She  was  not  the 
average  Polish  girl;  her  nature  was  keyed 
tense  and  high.  Marynia  was  barely  seven¬ 
teen;  she  had  been  married  only  a  few  days; 
and  the  terror  of  death  had  struck  in  deep. 
As  before  she  had  gathered  into  herself  all 
the  lights  of  the  grimy  town,  so  now  she 
gathered  its  shadows,  its  ghosts.  She  lay 
■with  eyes  shut,  and  the  old  woman’s  pic¬ 
tures  troop>ed  through  her  mind.  When  she 
slept  she  i-eamed  of  the  thing  she  had  seen 
upon  lifting  the  sheet.  And  this  was  an 
omen  of  e'vil  for  Jan.  “A  man  is  a  man 
for  only  ten  years!”  Over  and  over,  trem¬ 
bling,  breathing  hot  and  fast,  she  begged 
him  to  stop  while  there  was  time,  and  take 
her  back  to  Poland. 

Jan’s  face  grew  haggard,  his  huge  jaws 
set;  pain  and  be'wilderment  showed  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  like  a  child.  “  No !  ”  he  would 
whisper  pleadingly.  “No!”  And  again  he 
would  seem  almost  terrible.  “No!”  he 
would  answer  harshly.  “No!  No!  No!” 
Many  times  he  cursed  the  old  gossip  up¬ 
stairs. 

All  day  in  the  mills,  high  up  on  his  sway¬ 
ing,  quivering  bridge,  Jan  stood  between 
two  other  men — young  men  all  three,  and 
giants,  grim-visaged,  heavy  bathed  in  sweat, 
eyes  red  from  the  smoke  and  the  dazzling 
light,  scowling  down  at  the  fiery  logs  of 
steel  that  came  hurtling  over  the  skidway 
into  the  massive,  thunderous  rolls.  Scowl¬ 
ing  down  and  never  still,  now  flinging  his 
weight  on  a  lever,  now  savagely  dragging  it 
back  ■with  both  hands — and  making  each 
move  in  the  nick  of  time!  It  was  a  thrilling, 
man-sized  job ! 

All  night  in’the  cottage  he  sat  by  Marynia’s 
bed.  Jan  Kokovitch  knew  nothing  of  sick¬ 
ness;  he  had  not  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  she  lay  at 
death’s  door.  He  brought  in  a  young  Po¬ 
lish  doctor. 

“Yes,”  said  the  doctor,  “she  has  a  high 
fever.  But  this  is  nothing,  only  a  part  of 
the  scare  she  has  had.  I  will  give  her  some¬ 
thing  to  make  her  sleep,  and  in  a  few  days 
she  ■will  be  well.” 

But  a  few  days  p>assed,  and  she  did  not 
get  well.  Jan  had  hired  a  woman  to  stay 
and  keep  out  the  old  hag  from  upnstairs. 
And  this  woman  said: 

“I  don’t  like  to  stay  here.  Your  girl 
talks  and  cries  as  if  she  was  crazy.  I  think 
she’ll  go  crazy  unless  you  give  in.” 

For  three  more  nights  he  watched  her. 
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From  time  to  time,  noticing  him  with  a 
start,  she  would  clutch  at  his  arm  and  beg 
him  in  whispers  to  give  up  his  job.  And  on 
the  fourth  night,  strangely  quiet,  Jan 
showed  her  the  tickets  he  had  bought. 

“We  are  going  back,”  he  said  roughly. 
“We  are  going  back  to  Poland.” 

Late  the  next  day  Marynia  awoke  from 
eighteen  hours  of  dreamless  sleep.  She  felt 
very  weak,  but  her  fever  was  gone.  And 
the  terror  was  gone.  They  were  going  back 
to  Poland. 

After  a  time  she  opened  her  eyes.  They 
moved  idly  over  the  bare,  cheerless  room — 
and  rested  on  one  comer.  It  was  there  she 
had  planned  that  the  brightly  varnished 
chest  of  drawers  and  the  mirror,  with  its 
red  plush  frame,  were  to  go.  She  thought 
of  the  other  things  in  the  shops,  the  things 
she  had  looked  at  so  many  times.  And 
there  was  a  sudden  twinge  of  regret.  The 
room  was  bare  at  present. 

Through  the  open  doorway  she  saw  a 
sheet  thrown  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  She 
shuddered  violently,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
all  other  thoughts  were  swept  out  of  her 
mind.  But  in  a  few  moments  the  fright 
passed  off.  They  were  going  back  to  Po¬ 
land. 

She  fell  asleep.  And  at  night  when  she 
again  woke  up,  Jan  was  in  the  other  room. 
Marynia  lay  quite  silent  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  his  face.  There  was  a  lamp  on  the  table 
out  there,  and  Jan  was  standing  beside  it. 
He  had  just  come  in,  his  dinner-pail  was  still 
in  his  hand,  and  he  was  looking  down  inertly 
at  the  tickets  that  lay  on  the  table  where  he 
had  left  them  the  night  before.  For  some 
moments  he  stood  motionless. 

All  at  once  from  the  mills  came  the  scream 
of  a  siren,  rising,  falling,  long  drawn  out. 
The  night  gangs  were  going  on.  Jan’s  head 
jerked  up,  and  his  whole  big,  slouching 
body  grew  tense.  So  he  listened.  Then  his 
head  sank  slowly  down.  .  .  .  And  into 
Marynia’s  mind  stole  a  feeling  of  deep  \m- 
easiness. 

The  next  day  she  told  the  woman  to  go. 
In  the  afternoon  she  got  up  and  dressed. 
She  was  still  weak,  but  impatient  of  her 
weakness.  She  felt  too  uneasy  to  sit  still, 
and  she  threw  on  a  shawl  and  went  out  to 
buy  food.  The  autumn  night  was  raw  and 
bracing.  Lights  sparkled,  as  they  had  al¬ 
ways  done.  The  shops  that  she  entered 
were  full  of  women.  Two  were  laughing 


and  chattering.  One  buxom,  black-haired 
girl  was  flirting  with  the  butcher.  From 
most  of  the  windows  Marynia  passed,  came 
the  cheering  odor  of  cooking.  A  baby  cried 
lustily  somewhere.  A  fat  little  boy  at  a 
window  was  doubled  up  with  mirth.  A 
group  of  men  passed  her,  smoking  their 
pipes.  Everything  was  just  as  before.  .  .  . 
Again  came  twinges  of  regret. 

But  as  she  reentered  the  cottage,  she  no¬ 
ticed  the  door  still  open  into  Jozef’s  room. 
She  closed  it  quickly,  shivering.  In  the 
kitchen  she  threw  down  her  parcels,  lighted 
a  fire,  and  began  to  cook.  An  hour  passed. 
And  then  she  heard  Julka  coming  clumsily 
down  the  stairs.  In  a  moment  Marynia  had 
run  to  the  door  and  had  locked  it.  She 
came  slowly  back  into  the  kitchen  and 
stood  there  breathless,  waiting. 

The  old  woman  knocked  softly — the^ 
louder — and  still  louder.  At  last  she  gnun* 
bled  impatiently  and  started  off  to  her 
booth  by  the  mills.  But  Marynia  still 
stood  rigid,  her  lips  white,  fighting  off  the 
blind,  tmreasoning  terror.  She  crossed  her¬ 
self,  as  though  old  Julka  were  some  evS 
spirit  working  a  charm.  “A  man  is  a  man 
for  only  ten  years!”  .  .  .  Then  her  mind 
cleared,  and  she  drew  an  unsteady  breatk 
of  relieL  They  were  going  back  to  Poland.,- 

But  that  night,  while  she  gave  Jan  hit 
supper,  again  she  w’atched  him  furtively  and 
saw  the  dull  wretchedness  in  his  eyes.  Thcif 
old  gleam  of  dog-like  worship  was  gone.. 
A  scowl  of  alarm  came  on  the  girl’s  face. 

“The  rent  is  paid!”  she  spoke  sharplyf 
in  Polish.  “We  will  wait  till  Uie  end  of  the 
month!”  She  was  standing  close  behind" 
him.  But  Jan  said  nothing;  he  did  not  even 
turn  in  his  chair. 

On  the  following  day  the  rooms  seemed 
even  more  bare  than  before.  She  washed 
her  dishes  and  sw'ept  the  floors,  but  after 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do.  The  weather 
had  turned  bitterly  cold,  the  chill  of  the 
front  room  struck  into  her  bones,  and  she 
thought  of  the  stove  she  had  plann^  to  buy, 
a  p>arlor  stove,  tall  and  shiny,  writh  nick^ 
plated  trimmings.  They  had  no  such  stovei 
in  Poland.  She  tried  to  rid  herself  of  the 
thought,  but  it  kept  coming  back.  The 
rooms  were  bare.  There  was  nothing  to  da 

At  noon  she  went  out.  She  w-ent  to  the 
Polish  hardware  shop,  bought  the  stove  on 
instalments,  paying  the  first  two  dollan 
down,  and  asked  them  to  put  it  up  at  once. 
She  did  this,  barely  stopping  to  thmk.  The 
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stove  was  put  up  the  same  afternoon.  She 
eagerly  kindled  a  fire,  and  when  it  was 
crackling  nicely  she  opened  the  oval  door 
that  the  glow  might  come  out.  She  pulled 
a  chair  close  and  sat  looking  in  at  the  red- 
hot  coals.  The  room  grew  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable. 

Again  her  eyes  moved  about  to  the  places 
where  her  new  things  were  to  have  gone. 
She  thought  of  the  large,  cushioned  chair, 
the  carpet,  the  purple  spread  for  the  table, 
the  gay-colored  chromos  for  the  walls.  The 
fire  burned  low’.  She  threw  on  more  coal, 
and  sat  long  into  the  twilight.  She  was 
thinking  again  of  that  carpet — N-i^d  green, 
with  a  border  of  crimson  tulips.  She  had 
first  seen  it  two  months  before. 

As  the  dusk  deepened  to  darkness, 
through  the  window  came  a  dull,  uneven, 
reddish  light.  It  flared  up  and  down  as  if 
coming  from  some  immense  conflagration. 
Marynia  noticed  it  suddenly,  and  rose  and 
went  to  the  wrindow.  Over  there  in  the  east 
were  the  mills.  At  a  dozen  points  solid 
columns  of  flame  jwured  up  and  bent  to  the 
south, '  wind  driven.  The  clouds  rolling 
above  were  warm,  billowy  masses  of  color. 
She  stood  for  a  long  time  scowling  out. 

“If  he  lasts  ten  years  he  is  lucky.”  .  .  . 
But  Jan  was. strong — strong  as  a  bull! 
What  legs  and  arms,  what  shoulders,  w’hat 
a  chest!  She  knew! 

The  scowl  dee(>ened  on  her  face.  In  her 
mind .  there  had  risen  another  scene — a 
bleak,  fast-darkening  valley  with  here  and 
there  a  lonely  hut,  the  long,  dreary  winter 
just  beginning — Poland. 

And  that  evening,  watching  Jan  in  his 
rough  working  clothes,  which  were  frayed 
and  burned  from  his  fiery  job — she  knew 
what  he  was  thinking. 

Late  the  next  day  she  went  out  again. 
The  night  was  setting  in  frosty  and  clear. 
Lights  shone  gaily,  the  main  street  was  al¬ 
ready  filling  w’ith  crowds.  The  baker’s 
shop  was  packed  with  women.  As  Marynia 
entered,  a  peal  of  laughter  came  from  a 
group  gathered  close  round  a  girl  who  was 
blushing  and  fighting  them  off  with  her 
hands.  She  was  to, be  married  the  next 
afternoon.  The  wedding  dance  was  to  last 
all  night!  .  .  .  Marynia  was  barely  seven¬ 
teen.  .  .  .  Next  door  was  a  cinematograph 
show.  From  over  the  entrance  a  gramo¬ 
phone  voice  was  blaring  out  a  rag-time  song. 
She  stopp>ed  to  listen  and  look  at  the  posters. 
,  .  .  She  turned  as  a  trolley  came  clanging 


by,  and  caught  just  a  glimpse  of  two  shop¬ 
girls  chattering  on  the  rear  seat.  Somehow 
their  clothes  looked  more  jaunty  than  hers. 
She  tried  to  see  why.  But  they  were  gone  in 
an  instant. 

The  shop  windows  were  brilliantly  lighted 
now,  and  filled  with  fascinating  things— 
hats  with  huge  feathers,  hats  with  gay 
ribbons,  suits,  waists,  skirts,  and  corsets, 
underclothes,  stockings,  high-heeled  shoes, 
bright  colored  plates  and  saucers  and  lx)wls, 
glittering  knives  and  forks  and  sjMJons, 
mysterious  cooking  utensils,  bedding,  cur¬ 
tains,  furniture,  clocks!  Things  you  can 
have  in  America! 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  close  behind 
her  by  the  curb,  jangling,  loud  and  gay,  a 
hurdy-gurdy  opened  forth.  She  turned  ab-- 
ruptly.  A  red-faced  Bohemian  woman  had' 
stopped  with  her  small,  chubby  girl.  From 
the  hurdy-gurdy  a  monkey  came  toward 
them  with  a  weird,  sly  look.  The  wee  gi£ 
shrieked  in  terror.  But  the  mother  laugh^ 

And  for  the  first  time  in  ten  days  a54- 
nights,  Marynia  laughed,  her  face  flushed 
her  eyes  shone.  She  hurried  away  towarj 
the  gates  of  the  mills,  her  packages  tig^ 
clutched  under  her  arm.  She  did  not  sto^ 
to  reason  or  think,  barely  realized  where  slwy 
was  going  or  what  she  had  decided  to  do.l 
At  the  gates  she  waited,  straining  her  ey^ 

Before  her,  down  a  shadowy  lane,  1^ 
hundreds,  by  thousands,  with  faces 
grimed,  eyes  heavy  with  fatigue,  some  si-lj 
lently  trudging,  more  clattering,  laughing^ 
talking,  and  shouting  in  a  harsh  babel  (£• 
many  tongues,  puffing  pipes,  swinging  pai^ 
the  men  of  the  mills  came  hungrily  on. ' 

Just  across  the  way  from  Marynia  stood' 
a  rude  little  tobacco  stall.  Over  it  flared  a 
yellow  flame.  And  under  the  flame  was  a 
wrinkled  face  with  squinting  eyes  that. 
{Jeered  eagerly  over  at  the  girl.  As  Jan 
came  along,  the  old  woman  saw  Marj’nia 
spring  suddenly  forward  and  catch  his  arm 
and  laugh  and  say  something  that  made-^ 
him  start.  She  noted  the  look  of  dumb,j 
fierce  joy  that  came  on  Jan’s  face.  She  saw 
the  pair  move  quickly  on. 

And  then  old  Julka  looked  back  at  the 
mills,  at  the  columns  of  flame  striking  angri-. 
ly  into  the  quivering  sky’.  And  she  chuck¬ 
led  maliciously  to  herself. 

For  the  mills  had  taught  her  what  spells 
they’  could  weave.  In  the  silence,  after  the 
crowds  had  gone,  she  could  hear  their  | 
ceaseless  thundering.  I 
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ENRI  BERGSOX  is  to  thought 
what  Roosevelt  is  to  action:  a 
fountain  of  energy,  brilliant,  ter¬ 
rifying,  and  important.  To  be 
sure,  he  is  a  quiet  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  College  de  France,  who  writes  diflS- 
cult  books  on  metaphysics  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  takes  no  active  part  in  politics;  yet 
the  revolutionary  labor  groups  in  France 
claim  him.  Though  his  thinking  has  been 
about  biology,  mathematics,  and  psycholo- 
g>',  people  call  Bergson  an  artist. 

The  universities  and  the  churches  are 
troubled  about  him;  his  books  sell  every¬ 
where.  No  word  he  says  goes  unreported; 
his  recent  London  lectures  were  quoted 
in  the  American  papers.  Bergson’s  name 
has  disturbed  and  excited  politicians, 
heightened  artistic  desire,  renewed  interest 
in  philosophy,  and  given  a  faith  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  people.  His  phrases  are  ringing 
through  modem  thought. 

The  extent  of  his  influence  seems  a  nine 
days’  wonder.  At  fifty,  without  the  aid  of 
a  press  agent,  he  is  the  most  debated  figure 
wherever  men  are  thinking  about  their  des¬ 
tiny.  That  he  has  found  new  truth  does 
not  explain  it.  Others  have  done  that  and 
died  unknown;  the  world  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  honoring  prophets  while  they  live.  The 
reason  for  his  stupendous  reputation  lies, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  this:  that  Bergson  is  not 
so  much  a  prophet  as  a  herald  in  whom  the 
unrest  of  modern  times  has  found  a  voice. 
He  is  popular  because  he  says  with  splendid 
certainty  what  thousands  of  p)eople  have 
been  feeling  vaguely. 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  unsettling  of  the  day 
we  are  all  aware.  Radicals  call  it  life;  con¬ 
servatives,  death.  But  whether  you  rejoice 
in  it  or  distrust  it,  you  can  not  ignore  it. 
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Things  are  changiM;  the  world  is  in  doubt; 
in  churches,  scho^,  and  governments— 
wherever  men  meet,  they  talk  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sense  of  things  in  the  making. 
Instead  of  a  world  once  and  for  all  fixed, 
with  a  morality  finished  and  sealed,  with  a 
Constitution  to  be  “interpreted”  but  never 
questioned,  with  parties  regularly  elected, 
captains  of  industry  idealized,  p>overty 
accepted,  learning  taken  from  schools  like  a 
pill — we  have  a  world  bursting  with  new 
ideas,  new  plans,  and  new  hopes.  The  world 
was  never  so  young  as  it  is  to-day,  so  impa¬ 
tient  of  old  and  crusty  things.  Men  feel  they 
can  make  their  fate  instead  of  letting  fate 
make  them.  You  may  shake  your  head  wise¬ 
ly.  The  world  to-day  is  young  enough  to 
feel  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  things  it 
can  do. 

This  freshness  has  found  its  philosopher 
in  Bergson.  What  is  nothing  but  a  shadowy 
uneasiness  in  millions  of  p>eople  has  become 
crystal-clear  in  him.  Men  are  flocking  to 
Bergson  because  he  shows  them  a  world  in 
which  their  vague  and  half-formed  wants 
are  justified.  For  the  restless  desire  to  find 
new  ways  of  living  and  thinking  becomes  in 
Bergson,  not  the  fad  most  p)eople  believe  it 
is,  but  the  very  principle  of  life  itself.  In¬ 
stead  of  change  being  against  Nature,  stand- 
ing-p)at  is;  it  is  the  conservatives  who  \io- 
late  the  spirit  of  life  when  they  want  insti¬ 
tutions  to  stay  frozen  tight,  not  the  radicals 
who  want  them  fluid. 

Bergson  has  called  his  greatest  lK)ok 
“Creative  Evolution.”  In  it  he  asks  you 
to  think  of  all  life  as  very  much  like  your 
own.  You  are  a  p)art  of  life,  after  all,  and 
if  you  realize  what  it  is  like  for  you  to  be 
alive,  you  may  get  a  hint  as  to  the  rest  of 
life.  When  you  desire  to  make  something 
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— a  city  or  a  jjoem — your  desire  and  your 
effort  are  like  Nature’s,  when  she  made  you. 
Your  city  or  your  poem  is  never  quite  what 
you  desired.  The  missing  link,  an  elephant, 
and  you,  are  not  quite  what  Nature  desired 
either.  Effort  is  never  altogether  successful. 

,\nd  so  you  go  on  straining  to  make  other 
dties  and  other  verses.  You  have  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  debris  and  the  traditions 
you  made;  your  houses  have  to  be  cleared 
away  before  you  can  build  new  ones;  they 
are  slums  now  and  very  troublesome. 
Your  poems  have  produced  jirofessors  of 
poetry. 

“From  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  or¬ 
ganized  world,”  says  Bergson,  “we  do  in¬ 
deed  find  one  great  effort;  but  most  often 
this  effort  turns  short,  sometimes  paralyzed 
by  contrary  forces,  sometimes  diverted 
from  what  it  should  do  by  what  it  does,  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  form  it  is  taking,  hypnotized 
by  it  as  by  a  mirror.” 

“Hypnotized  by  the  form  as  by  a  mir¬ 
ror.”  Think  of  the  right  of  free  contract 
used  to  deny  relief  to  overworked  women; 
think  of  vested  rights,  intended  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  individual,  used  to  deny  compen¬ 
sation  for  injured  workingmen;  think  of  the 
Lincoln  League  shielding  Senator  Lori- 
mer;  of  legal  procedure  defeating  justice. 
We  Americans  have  indeed  a  right  to  agree 
when  Bergson  writes  that  “  our  freedom,  in 
the  very  movements  by  which  it  is  affirmed, 
creates  the  growing  habits  that  will  stifle 
it  if  it  fails  to  renew  itself  by  constant  ef¬ 
fort.” 

You  can  not  stand  pat  upon  the  past. 
The  institutions  of  the  past  are  like  the 
fresh  eggs  of  the  past — good  while  they 
were  fresh.  Society,  like  each  person  in  it, 
is  a  growing,  liring  thing,  and  it  must  have 
fresh  food  and  new  clothes.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  splendid  were  the  knicker¬ 
bockers  of  your  childhood.  Admire  them, 
by  all  means,  feel  regret  that  you  have  out- 
pown  them,  but  don’t  try  to  squeeze  into 
them.  So  to  pretend  that  men  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  can  live  under. laws  made  in 
the  eighteenth,  or  that  children  can  be 
brought  up  like  their  grandparents,  is  to 
act  as  if  society,  instead  of  being  alive  as  an 
oak,  were  dead  as  a  rock. 

No  philosophy  ever  written  is  such  a 
deadly  enemy  to  the  stand-pat  intellect 
in  all  its  forms.  And  if  I  were  interested 
in  keeping  churches,  constitutions,  and  cus¬ 
toms  fi.xed  so  that  they  would  not  change. 


I  should  regard  Bergson  as  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  man  in  the  world.  The  spread  of  hi^ 
teaching  will  put  all  institutions  and  theo¬ 
ries  on  the  defensive.  For  the  true  Berg- 
sonian  always  sees  life  bigger  than  the  rules 
of  living.  And  history  supports  Bergson 
when  he  writes  that: 

“Life  in  general  is  mobility  itself;  par¬ 
ticular  manifestations  of  life  accept  this 
mobility  reluctantly,  and  constantly  lag 
behind.  It  is  always  going  ahead;  they 
want  to  mark  time.  Evolution  in  general 
would  fain  go  on  in  a  straight  line;  each 
special  evolution  is  a  kind  of  circle.  Like 
eddies  of  dust  raised  by  the  wind  as  it 
passes,  the  living  turn  upon  themselves, 
borne  up  by  the  great  blast  of  life.” 

Bergson  speaks  for  those  who  feel  that 
science  is  becoming  at  once  stodgy  and  ar¬ 
rogant.  They  honor  science  for  the  practi¬ 
cal  help  it  gives  us  in  the  business  of  life. 
It  enables  us  to  feed,  house,  and  clothe  our¬ 
selves,  to  cure  disease  and  poverty,  to  sail 
the  sea  and  the  air,  to  get  about  the  earth, 
to  control  the  elements.  Science  has  done 
much;  it  promises  more.  It  opens  up  a 
prospect  of  greater  power  in  a  future  when 
men  shall  become  masters  of  the  world. 

Before  the  things  science  can  do,  the 
Bergsonians  are  reverent.  They  rebel  when 
science  claims  that  it  can  know  all  that  is 
worth  knowing.  There  is  one  thing  they 
say  that  science  can  never  give — and  that  is 
the  feeling  of  life  itself.  It  can  tell  us  how 
we  did  something,  how  we  can  do  something 
else.  It  can  tell  us  why  the  sunset  is  red, 
and  what  causes  redness,  but  the  thing  you 
■  see  and  actually  e.xperience  escapes  it. 
Read  all  the  books  ever  written  about  the 
science  of  sunsets,  and  they  will  lack  some¬ 
thing  you  can  find  by  looking  out  of  your 
back  window  late  this  afternoon. 

That  thing  is  what  the  artist  in  you  finds. 
You  are  no  longer  trying  to  use  the  sunset 
— tell  time  by  it  or  know  which  road  lies 
westward.  You  have  simply  given  yourself 
over  to  the  full  flavor  of  the  experience,  and, 
in  Bergson’s  phrase,  you  have  a  “direct 
vision  of  reality.” 

So  Bergson  is  the  spokesman  of  those 
who  want  the  whole  of  life  in  all  its  tantaliz¬ 
ing  abundance.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  laws  and  inventions  of  science.  They 
want  not  only  the  causes  of  things  and  their 
mastery,  but  the  fragrance  and  the  rhythm 
of  them  too.  They  love  the  perplexing  va¬ 
riety  of  the  real  world. 
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OU  can  take  your  choice.”  said 
the  Doctor  tersely. 

Already,  at  barely  four 
o’clock  of  a  brisk  November 
afternoon,  the  Doctor’s  nerves 
were  utterly  jaded  by  a  mad> 
deningly  long  line  of  extrava¬ 
gant  patients  who  had  asked  him  an  unend¬ 
ing  number  of  expiensive  questions,  and  then 
thrown  away  his  answers  as  though,  after 
all,^  the  answer  was  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  rustling  husk  of  the  particularly  meaty 
problem  that  confronted  them. 

Moreover,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  patients 
had  been  women,  and  it  was  the  special 
“contrarj'-mindedness”  of  women  that  had 
whitened  the  Doctor  into  an  old  man  at  fifty. 

Even  now,  staring  irritably  at  the  wilful 
Girl  before  him,  the  Doctor  smiled  wanly 
to  remember  that  once  upon  a  time  he  had 
actually  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  practically 
giving  women  their  death-warrants.  Yet, 
looking  back  reminiscently  over  twenty- 
five  years,  how  few  dying  women  had  met 
the  issue  more  tragically — or  more  courte¬ 
ously — than  by  laughing  at  him  and  inti¬ 
mating  that  he  was  a  mistaken  fool?  The 
really  agonizing,  heart-racking  feature  of 
his  professional  life  had  been,  rather,  how 
to  conWnce  a  crying  woman  that  she  was 
going  to  get  well.  If  a  woman  insisted  upon 
making  a  distinct  point  of  never  believing 
anything  that  he  told  her;  it  was  certainly 
indisputably  more  cheerful  to  watch  her 
doubt  her  death  than  doubt  her  chances  of 
life. 


Worst  of  all,  this  particular  Girl  now  be¬ 
fore  him  had  kept  her  gray  eyes  glued  to  the 
ceiling  in  the  peculiar,  sulky  nonchalance 
of  a  reprimanded  child,  all  the  time  that  he 
had  been  talking. 

“But  I’ve  only  had  two  hemorrhages!” 
she  persisted.  “And  I  tell  you  nobody  in 
our  family  has  ever  had  tuberculosis.  Why, 
it’s  perfectly  absurd!  And  besides — ” 
with  a  manner  almost  shrewish  she  flouted 
herself  over  to  the  long,  shining  mirror  and 
shook  back  her  head  as  though  to  shake 
foam  from  her  eyes.  “I  always  was  thin, 
I  tell  you.  It’s  nothing  for  me  to  lose  ten 
pounds  in  a  summer.  Everybody  coughs 
who  rides  in  dusty  automobiles.  See  my 
red  cheeks!  See  my  bright  eyes!  Do  I 
look  like  a  person  who’s  got  tuberculosis?” 

“  You  do,”  said  the  Doctor  wearily. 

The  Girl  came  back  to  her  seat.  “  What 
nonsense!”  she  exclaimed.  “What  utter 
nonsense!”  She  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
began  to  swallow  very  hard.  “Tell  me 
again  everything  that  you’ve  said.” 

The  Doctor  rubbed  his  hands  across  his 
eyes.  “  We  won’t  go  all  through  it  again,” 
he  answered jlully.  “I  have  made  the  requi¬ 
site  examinations,  and  I  tell  you  there  is 
absolutely  no  doubt.  And  it  all  comes  back 
to  e.xactly  what  I  said  in  the  first  place.  Miss 
Von  Waiter.  You’re  a  sick  girl,  and  you 
can  take  your  choice  here  and  now  between 
dying  easy  and  getting  well  hard.  ‘Take 
your  choice,’  I  said  distinctly,  ‘your  choice,’ 
not  mine.  My  science  is  neither  a  magic 
friend  who  can  compel  you  to  live,  nor  yet 
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a  ruthless  enemy  who  would  be  i 

reconciled  to  see  you  die  for  the  0***^ 
sheer  professional  satisfaction  of 
proWng  my  diagnosis  correct.” 

“But  I’m  not  going  to  die!”  I  > 

snapped  the  Girl.  “  I  tell  you  I’m  \ 

not  sick.”  ^  [. 

With  a  smile  not  altogether  03aai!3! 
pleasant  the  Doctor  rose  and 
crossed  the  room  toward  his  hat  and  coat. 
Only  caged  squirrels,  he  reason^,  were 
literally  obliged  to  stay  and  whirl  round 
and  round  in  an  endless  circle.  A  man  can 
almost  always  lock  up  his  desk  and  go 
home. 

Half-way  to  the  door  the  Girl  blocked  his 
passage. 

“I’m  sure  you’re  mistaken,”  she  argued. 
Her  voice  was  grotesquely  threatening. 
“I’m  absolutely  positive  that  you  are  mis¬ 
taken,”  and,  turning  abruptly,  she  whisked 
out  of  the  office. 

All  the  way  down  the  stairs  that  led  to 
the  street  her  high  heels  clattered  scorn¬ 
fully:  “Mistaken — mistaken.” 

But  the  next  morning  when  the  Doctor 
reached  his  office  an  hour  earlier  than  his 
usual  custom,  the  Girl  was  already  there 
before  him,  though  so  cuddled  up  in  a  great 
fur  coat  that  he  did  not  recognize  her  until 
her  husky  voice  spoke. 

“I  left  my  handkerchief  here  yesterday,” 
she  began  abruptly,  bracing  her  height,  like 
a  bashful  child,  against  the  somber  wains¬ 
coting  of  the  office. 

“I  think  not,”  said  the  Doctor. 

For  the  first  time  around  her  petulant 
young  mouth  a  smile  flickered. 

“Well,  never  mind,”  she  acknowledged. 
“  But  as  long  as  I  happen  to  be  here,  I  might 
as  well  ask  you  one  or  two  more  questions. 
Suppose — suppose ” 

With  a  gasp  of  displeasure  the  Doctor 
started  to  refasten  his  gloves.  “I  can’t 
waste  any  more  time  with  you,”  he  said 
sharply.  “What’s  the  use?  It  isn’t  at  all 
what  a  doctor  thinks  that  interests  people 
like  you.  Nothing  under  heaven  except 
what  you  think  yourself  seems  to  appeal  to 
you  in  the  slightest!” 

Totally  ignoring  his  dismissal,  the  Girl 
stepped  forward  and  faced  him  with  unmis¬ 
takable  defiance.  “I  will  be  answered!” 
she  cried.  “Suppose,  I  say — suppose  that 
the  absurd  thing  you  told  me  yesterday 
were  really  true — what  could  I  do  about  it?  ” 

More  amused  than  displeased  with  her 


1  vehemence,  the  Doctor  stopped 

fumbling  with  his  gloves  and 
scanned  her  face  bluntly. 

9  “There’s  only  one  thing  you 
could  do  about  it,”  he  said.  “And 
only  two  things  in  the  whole, 
wide  world  that  you  could  even 
take  your  choice  from — die  or  get 
well!  There’s  no  middle  dallying- 
ground  for  your  kind.  You’ll  never,  never 
be  able  to  put  your  foot  down  twice  in  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  spot.  Every  step  you  make 
from  now  on  must  be  of  necessity  forward 
— or  back.” 

In  nerx’ously  unconscious  realism  he  took 
out  his  watch.  “And  you  must  choose 
quickly,”  he  muttered. 

The  Girl’s  figure  sagged  the  merest  trifle 
against  the  wainscoting,  and  her  teeth 
clicked  together  twice  with  a  suggestion  of 
cold. 

“.As  for  what  is  the  matter  with  you,” 
continued  the  Doctor  sharply,  “you  ought 
to  consider  yourself  exceedingly  fortunate. 
There  aren’t  many  critical  diseases  that  are 
considerate  enough  to  give  the  patient  a 
chance  to  make  any  choice  at  all.  Only, 
you  especially — must  hurry.” 

Insolently  the  Girl  shrugged  her  shoul¬ 
ders. 

With  one  stride  the  Doctor  reached  the 
window  and  yanked  aside  the  soft,  darken¬ 
ing  curtain.  In  the  merciless,  full  strength 
of  morning  light  the  Girl’s  ghastly  features 
fairly  startled  him. 

“There!”  he  cried.’  Personal  temper  and 
professional  triumph  reeked  in  his  voice. 
“There!  Yesterday  the  most  conspicuous 
facial  telltale  of  your  general  condition  was 
the  flush  of  your  cheeks  and  the  glint  in 
your  eyes.  Yesterday,  it  was  that;  but  to¬ 
day — now — this  minute — back  of  all  your 
vivacity,  back  of  all  your  exuberant  con¬ 
tempt,  back  of  all  your  ‘don’t  care,’  I  see 
the  white,  serene,  unmistakable  ‘coffin- 
look’  in  your  face.  Now  will  you  believe 
what  I  say?  ” 

Twice  her  shaking  lips  ofiened  and  shut 
before  her  final  husky  whisjjer  actually  es¬ 
caped. 

“What  should  I  have  to  do  to  get  well?” 
she  gasp)ed. 

“You  would  have  to  do  what  I  tell  you!” 
said  the  Doctor.  “.And  I  don’t  believe  you 
have  ever  done  what  anybody’  told  y'ou  since 
the  day  you  were  bom.” 

“No,”  she  mumbled. 
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“Sit  down,”  he  ordered. 

Limply  she  sank  into  the 
chair  that  was  nearest  him. 

“What  would  you  have  to  do 
to  get  well?  Why,  it’s  as  trite 
these  days  as  a  Mother  Goose 
rhyme.  First  of  all,  you’d 
have  to  give  up  all  your  silly, 
snuggling,  coddling,  steam- 
heated,  enerv'ating  sort  of  life,  and  go  out 
somewhere  into  the  great,  free,  bracing 
outdoors,  and  live  outdoors  day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer,  rain  or  snow.” 

“Not  rain?”  whimpered  the  Girl. 

“Yes!” 

“Not  s-n-o-w?”  Her  eyes  were  big  with 
horror. 

“Yes!” 

When  she  spoke  again  her  voice  was 
steadier,  but  very  low.  “I’ve  plenty  of 
money  to  take  care  of  me,”  she  mused,  “and 
my  aunt  that  I  live  with  would  do  anything 
for  me,  I  suppose.  How  long  would  it  take 
me  to  get  well?  ” 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head.  “No  one 
can  tell,”  he  answered  conscientiously. 
“One  year,  two  years,  three,  four,  possibly 
even  five.  And  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
every  minute  of  the  hour  would  be  a  fight 
for  life — not  an  atom  of  energy  squandered 
even  so  much  as  by  a  walk  to  the  street  cor¬ 
ner;  not  an  ounce  of  flesh  risked  by  even  so 
slight  a  whim  as  an  untasted  glass  of  milk; 
not  a  half-hour  of  sleep  lost  by  the  lure  of  a 
novel  or  the  length  of  a  prayer.  Ever>’ 
hour,  I  said;  every  minute— mo,  every  sec¬ 
ond — of  the  day  and  night  would  be  like 
trying  to  accumulate  a  great  fortune  by  sa¬ 
ving  a  cent  at  a  time;  and  in  the  process  of 
accumulation,  not  one  cent  of  that  desired 
fortune,  not  even  so  much  as  a  mill  that  goes 
to  make  a  cent,  should  be  spent  in  e.xtrava- 
gant,  unnecessary  pleasure.  And  never 
would  you  go  forth  into  the  world  again 
marked  ‘well’  until  you  had  accumulated 
a  big  enough  health-fortune  to  enable  you 
to  live  on  the  interest  of  your  principal — 
and  on  that  interest  alone.” 

Slowly  the  Girl  edged  out  to  the  front  of 
her  chair.  All  the  young  girlhood  of  her 
seemed  to  have  waned  into  haggard  ma¬ 
turity. 

“One  to  five  years,”  she  repeated  dully. 
“  And  if  I  shouldn’t  choose  to  ‘  get  well  hard  ’ 
— so  very  hard — what  would  happien  then? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  really  pre¬ 
ferred  the  ‘djnng  easy’?”  The  last  two 


words  were  scarcely  audible. 

The  Doctor  frowned  blackly. 
“You  mean,”  he  said,  “if  you 
go  on  just  as  you  are  now, 
how  much  time  have  you  got?  ” 
She  nodded. 

The  incongruous  smile  on 
the  Doctor’s  face  was  nothing 
but  a  purely  physical  contor¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  e.xpression.  “How 
much  time? ”  he  mused.  “You  may  go  out 
to-morrow,  like  a  flame  quenched  with 
blood;  or  you  may  flicker  on  for  another 
year,  or  even  a  year  and  a  half,  growing 
merely  dimmer  and  dimmer;  or  as  far  off 
as  next  spring  you  may  still  be  counting  me 
a  fool,  and  some  night — in  the  very  midst 
of  lights  and  laughter,  waltz  yourself  into 
eternity  at  a  german.”  The  sudden  chuckle 
in  the  Doctor’s  throat  was  only  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  larynx.  “But  it  will  surely  be 
‘  dying  easy,’  ”  he  admitted.  “  Dying  as  one 
of  life’s  pampered  pets — the  softest  cushion 
on  the  sofa,  the  warmest  comer  by  the  fire. 
.\nd  every  day,  no  matter  how  soft,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  warm,  no  matter  how  easy  or  sel¬ 
fish,  every  day  you’d  be  getting  worse.” 

In  abrupt,  explosive  excitement  the  Doc¬ 
tor  jumped  to  his  feet.  “But  the  other 
way!”  he  cried.  “The  outdoor  way!  The 
big  way!  The  brave  way!  The  resolute 
way !  No  matter  how  hard  it  was,  no  matter 
how  lonely — loss  of  your  comforts,  e.xile 
from  your  friends,  rain,  snow,  sleet,  ice — 
every  day  you’d  be  getting  better!” 

Rising  from  her  chair,  with  big  eyes  bla¬ 
zing  and  cheeks  like  wilted  scarlet  poppies, 
the  Girl  reached  out  an  ap{)ealing,  desper¬ 
ate  hand  to  him. 

But  even  as  her  fingers  clutched  in  his 
the  office  door  flew  open  with  a  gusty  bang, 
and  a  chill,  harsh  November  blast  from  the 
street  smote  her  across  the  narrow  width  of 
her  shoulders. 

Crumpling  like  a  fair  leaf  into  the  mold, 
she  wrenched  back  into  her  smothering  furs 
with  a  little  wail  of  despair.  “Oh,  no,  no, 
no,”  she  sobbed,  “  I’d  rather  be  warm — ”  and 
turned  and  fled  from  the  office. 

For  fully  a  minute  the  Doctor  sat  staring 
blankly  forth  into  space  before  he  reached 
up  imsteadily  and  wip>ed  the  damp  from  his 
forehead.  Then,  with  a  step  a  trifle  slower 
than  usual,  he  rose  and  wandered  over  to 
the  window,  and  stood  looking  out  an  un¬ 
conscionably  long  time  into  the  blustering 
highw’ay,  where  the  crude,  gray  flurry  of 
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the  year’s  first  snow-storm  snarled  viciously 
at  the  harmless  intersection  of  two  streets, 
or  bit  at  some  thinly  clad  widow’s  raveled 
finger-tips,  or  twitched  the  horse-blanket 
from  a  helpless,  shivering  flank. 

“And  so  she  would  ‘rather  be  w’arm,”’ 
he  mused  grimly.  Against  all  intention  a 
short,  gasping  sigh  escap>ed  him,  and  in 
sheer  self-resj>ect  his  mouth  twitched 
wryly. 

“After  all,”  he  acknowiedged,  “when 
you  really  stop  to  think  about  it,  almost 
everybody  does  die  of  the  thing  he  likes 
best — warmth,  cold,  love,  food,  drink,  over¬ 
work,  overplay,  sailing,  swimming,  reckless 
riding,  hazardous  mountain  climbing.  It’s 
pretty  nearly  always  from  the  kick  of  the 
favorite  horse,  which  fact,  if  you  really  care 
about  facts,  ought  to  give  death  rather  a 
friendly  smile,  or  else  life  somewhat  a 
treacherous  twinkle — whichever  way  you 
care  to  look  at  it.”  f 

Then  the  Doctor,  kfter  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  went  back  to  ifis  work. 

And  Helen  Von  Walter,  after  the  manner 
of  her  kind,  went  back  to  her  play. 

At  the  most  Nature  offers  only  three 
types  of  nurses  for  the  consumptive  to 
choose  from.  First,  the  shrewd,  grim,  reso¬ 
lute,  unbribable,  unswervable,  mercilessly 
conscientious,  cold-fingered  Northland. 

Second,  the  bright-faced,  amorous-eyed 
Southwest,  with  her  poppy-colored  uniform 
and  her  jaunty  little  snow-cap;  eager,  ar¬ 
dent,  eternally  excitant,  dosing  out  two- 
thirds  bravado  to  one-third  health,  and 
pledging  even  her  bitterest  potion  to  the 
single  toast:  “Elat,  drink,  and  be — married, 
for  to-morrow  w’e  die.” 

Third,  the  sun-bleached,  loose-collared, 
unbelted  South,  with  her  gentle,  lax,  over- 
indulgent  mother-heart,  cra\ing  no  possible 
mission  in  the  world  except  just  to  pamper, 
just  to  pat,  just  to  soothe,  just  to  flatter  the 
poor,  sick  souls  committed  to  her  care. 

Needless  to  say  it  was  Florida  that  Helen 
Von  Walter  selected. 

Deep  in  the  sunny,  sweltering,  noonday 
comers  of  a  big  hotel  the  Girl  settled  imp¬ 
ishly  down  to  laugh  and  cajole  with  her 
fate.  Ruffled  and  beribboned,  flaming¬ 
cheeked  and  icy-footed,  she  huddled  round 
the  hearth  fires  in  the  chill,  early  twilights, 
waiting  for  the  excitement  of  supper  or 
evening  dance  to  begin.  Out  from  her 
clammy  bed  in  the  lazy,  late  mid-momings 
she  strolled  down  into  the  dining-room  with 


a  whimsical,  freakish  cra\ing  for  unprocura¬ 
ble  home  luxuries. 

Between  her  snug  piazza  corner  and  the 
glistening  bay  stretched  acres  and  acres  of 
the  fair,  blond  Florida  country.  Blue-skied, 
sunny-breezed,  sallow  with  orange  and  f 
grapefruit  and  lemon — Florida — the  won-  j 
deiiul,  lean,  keen,  green,  flat-chested,  un¬ 
corseted  land,  with  a  hole  in  its  stocking 
and  a  rose  in  its  hair!  Days  like  overripe 
fruit — deceptively  crisp  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  morning,  mushy  at  the  core  of  noon, 
coolly  firm  again  in  the  dark  seed-twilight 
of  another  day — passed  each  other  in  mon¬ 
otonous,  rainless  succession. 

It  w'as  Helen  Von  Walter’s  first  exiieri- 
ence  with  the  South,  and,  whatever  brief 
reprieve  a  few'  w'eeks  of  scorching  sunshine 
had  added  to  her  life,  those  weeks  had 
certainly  added  nothing  to  her  face  except 
a  very  slight,  twisty  droop  to  her  mouth— 
the  droll,  unmistakable  discontent  sign  of 
the  first-year  tourist  w'ho  is  not  yet  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  food  or  the  sulphur  water. 

Gradually,  though,  as  November  mel¬ 
lowed  into  December  and  December  red¬ 
dened  like  a  blood-orange  into  holiday  time 
without  any  p>ersonal  nushap  whatsoever, 
her  revix'ing  courage  began  to  ex-press 
itself  in  hectic  bursts  of  gaiety  and  extrava¬ 
gant  tests  of  physical  effort. 

And  to  hers,  as  to  all  unacclimated  North¬ 
ern  senses,  the  frostless,  fir-balsamless 
Christmas  time,  vapid  as  a  red  rose  without 
perfume,  budded  indolently  to  its  bloom. 

It  was  Helen  Von  Walter’s  nostrils  that 
were  homesick  first. 

“But  it  doesn’t  smell  like  Christmas!  It 
doesn’t  look  like  Christmas!”  she  argued  re¬ 
sentfully  from  day  to  day.  With  madden¬ 
ing  evasiveness  the  whole  blessed  spirit  of 
the  approaching  day  eluded  her  at  every 
turn.  More  tantalizing  than  water  that 
won’t  boil  or  jelly  that  won’t  “jell,”  the 
Christmas  that  wouldn’t  Christmas  hec¬ 
tored  her  thoughts  day  and  night. 

Then  something  a  great  deal  worse  than 
a  lost  or  mislaid  emotion  happ>ened  to  her 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

With  much  tact,  with  many  profuse 
apologies,  the  hotel  proprietor  approached 
the  Girl  and  her  aunt  in  their  rooms.  Was 
it  ix)ssible — was  it  so  much  as  barely  possi¬ 
ble — that  Miss  Von  Walter  was  a  consump¬ 
tive?  A  hotel  proprietor  must  protect  him¬ 
self  and  his  guests — and  there  had  been 
several  inquiries  concerning  her  that  past 
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week.  The  hotel  guaranteed,  perhaps  they 
I  remembered,  in  the  prospectus,  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  consumptives.  And  that  very  morn- 
mg  one  of  his  very  best  patrons — the  moth¬ 
er,  in  fact,  of  two  of  Miss  Von  Walter’s  girl 
friends — had  protested. 

A  consumptive!  Even  in  a  sudden  par¬ 
oxysm  of  coughing  the  Girl  denied  the 
charge  with  outrag^  emotion.  A  consump- 
1  tive!  Why,  how  utterly  absurd!  Of  course 
she  was  thin!  Of  course  she  coughed!  Of 
course  people  came  South  to  get  rid  of  their 
i  beastly  Northern  colds!  Wasn’t  that  what 
the  South  was  for,  anyway? 

If  vehemence  alone  could  convince  a  sus¬ 
picious  man,  the  proprietor  went  away  con¬ 
vinced.  But  after  his  departure  the  Girl’s 
eyes  turned  to  her  aunt  and  the  expression 
in  the  older  woman’s  face  was  an  expression 
of  defeat. 

“We’ll  have  to  move  on  after  Christmas,” 
quavered  the  aunt  timorously.  “We  can’t 
keep  it  quiet  any  longer.” 

The  Girl  jumped  up  in  a  great  rage  and 
stamped  her  feet.  “Keep  what  quiet?” 
she  demanded  vociferously. 

Even  as  she  stormed  a  splash  of  blood 
began  to  show  at  the  edge  of  her  lips. 

Slight  as  the  attack  was,  it  sent  her 
scuttling  off  into  bed,  to  lie  flat  on  her  back 
with  her  white  face  snarled  up  in  a  civil 
warfare  between  fear  and  anger.  All 
around  her  through  the  paper-thin  walls,  or 
■  reverberating  from  the  piazzas,  came  the 
gay  talk  and  laughter  of  Christmas  Eve  fes¬ 
tivities. 

Afraid  to  laugh,  afraid  to  cry,  she  lay 
staring  out  across  the  room  to  the  pleasant 
open  window  that  looked  down  into  the 
night-darkened,  tropical  courtyard  where 
the  electric  lights  lundled  in  little  sharp, 
twinkling  stabs,  goading  the  great  flaunting, 
crimson  poinsettias  into  a  strange  glow  that 
rose  like  an  iridescent  crimson  mist  to  the 
very  edge  of  her  window-sill.  .Always  un¬ 
duly  susceptible  to  lights  and  colors,  her 
heart  quickened  suddenly  to  a  new,  defiant 
recklessness. 

“I  will  have  a  Christmas!  I  will!  I  will!” 
she  kept  reiterating. 

Her  mind  quickened  instantly  to  an  ab¬ 
surd  childish  plan  of  “running  away”  for 
1  one  absolutely  free,  wild,  death-dealing 
day,  if  necessary;  far,  far  from  her  cloying 
I  aimt,  and  twice  as  far  from  the  hateful,  sus- 
I  pidous  hotel  people,  young  and  old,  who 
*  had  claimed  to  be  her  friends!  Weak  with 
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e.xcitement,  she  fell  into  a  fitful,  sobbing 
slumber,  to  wake  at  last  in  the  gray,  early 
morning  and  find  that  her  day  of  days  had 
dawned  as  spiritless  as  a  babe  still-born. 

Hurrying  out  of  bed,  she  began  to  dress 
with  all  possible  haste  in  the  thinnest  sort 
of  white  mull  that  would  have  graced  a 
Fourth  of  July  at  home.  Then,  scribbling 
off  a  hurried  note  of  explanation  to  her  aunt, 
and  snatching  up  a  bite  from  the  previous 
night’s  untasted  lunch,  she  stole  softly  down 
the  deserted  stairs  into  the  street,  and 
started  off  as  fast  as  she  could  for  the  near¬ 
est  pier  that  she  could  hope  to  reach. 

Already  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
business  of  the  wharves  was  practically  over 
for  the  day,  and  she  had  just  barely  time 
to  scramble  across  a  tarry'  gangplank  and 
tumble  over  a  crate  of  oranges  into  the  only 
vacant  camp-stool  of  a  tiny'  craft  that  was 
even  then  beginning  to  puff  and  pant  with 
the  excitement  of  escape. 

It  was  almost  two  hours  before  the  scorch¬ 
ing  sun  burned  its  way  clearly  through  the 
fog.  Then,  bright  as  blue  lacquer,  the  rip¬ 
pling  water  glistened  away  on  either  side 
toward  the  flat,  green  shores.  In  incongru¬ 
ous  city  architecture,  homely  wooden 
houses  loomed  up  occasionally  to  right  or 
left  through  a  scraggly  grove  of  cabbage 
palmettos.  Far  behind  the  white  w'ake  of 
the  boat  faded  the  church  spires  of  a  little 
orange-colored  town.  Far  ahead,  beyond 
a  startling  scarlet  sail,  brightened  the  mys¬ 
tic,  glittering  vastness  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
And  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  scudded  thousands  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  ducks — swimming,  diving, 
soaring  high  into  the  sky,  and  scaling  dow'n 
again  like  one  huge,  rustling  sheet  of  wings. 

In  the  midst  of  her  staring  interest  the 
Girl  turned  suddenly  to  look  into  the  pur¬ 
ser’s  eyes.  So  astonished  was  she  that  she 
scarcely  noticed  the  blank  book  in  his 
hand. 

“  W’hat  is  your  name?”  asked  the  purser. 

The  Girl  straightened  up  in  a  haughty' 
sort  of  pyerplexity.  Southern  Florida’s  boat 
custom  of  recording  names  was  new  to  her. 
“  What?  ”  she  asked.  “  What?  ” 

A  little  girl  in  a  picnic  party  giggled  audi¬ 
bly. 

“VV’^hat  is  your  name?”  rejjeated  the  pur¬ 
ser,  grinningly. 

“Why,  Miss  Von  Walter!”  cried  the  Girl 
with  temperish  indistinctness. 

The  purser  plunged  his  pencil  point  w'ry- 
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ly  into  his  mouth.  “  Spell  it,”  he  suggested, 
pleasantly. 

“Why,  it’s  perfectly  easy  to  spell,”  [per¬ 
sisted  the  Girl  hotly,  so  hotly,  in  fact,  that 
everybody  near  her  stopjped  to  listen. 

“  V-o-n  W-a-l-t-e-r,”  she  enunciated  tersely. 
“And  what  difference  does  it  make  to  you, 
anj’wiy?” 

The  purser  shrugged  the  question  aside. 
“.\nd  where-all  are  you  going?”  he  quizzed, 
with  such  a  soft,  amiable.  Southern  intona¬ 
tion  that  it  really  sounded  a  great  deal  more 
like  mere  social  curiosity  than  a  purely 
business  estimate  of  dollars  and  cents. 

“Where  am  I  going?”  snapp>ed  the  Girl. 

“  Do  I  have  to  tell  everybody  my  business? 
Where  am  I  going?  Why - ” 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  stammered  the 
purser  contritely.  “Von  Walter?  Why,  of 
course!  You’re  the  sister  of  Mr.  Von  Wal¬ 
ter  dowm  at  Yellow  Sands.  We’ll  put  you 
off  at  his  landing  instead  of  running  on  to 
the  store.  I  hope  you  didn’t  think  it  a  liber¬ 
ty  the  captain  writing  to  you,  but  you  know 
we  saw  your  address  on  the  letters  your 
brother  gives  us  to  mail  now  and  then,  and 
— well,  w’e  just  reckoned  to  write  you  be¬ 
cause  your  brother’s  getting  to  be  a  pretty 
sick  boy,  wre  think,  living  all  alone  the 
way  he  does.  Well,  it  sure  is  pleasant  your 
getting  here  on  Christmas.  How’s  every¬ 
thing  up  in  Vermont  state?”  he  finished, 
with  a  vigorous  effort  at  cheerfulness. 

The  Girl  started  to  explain,  started  to 
deny;  then  bit  her  lip  suddenly  and  evolved 
an  entirely  new  impulse  that  set  her  pulses 
pounding. 

“Yes.  Yes.  Put  me  off  at  Yellow 
Sands,”  she  answered  decisively. 

Up  through  her  sluggish  veins  leaped  a 
strange,  quick  inquisitiveness,  half  grim, 
half  mischievous,  concerning  this  Northern 
stranger  with  the  same  name  as  hers,  who 
was  exiled  like  herself,  sick  and  “all  alone,” 
on  Christmas  Day.  Brighter  and  brighter 
in  her  eyes  shone  the  exciting  consciousness 
of  an  unusually  fatalistic  episode.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  almost  mirthfully. 

“Well,  I’ve  got  to  get  off  the  boat  some¬ 
where,”  she  argued  to  herself,  “and  I  guess 
any  really  sick  man  named  ‘Von  Walter’  is 
brother  enough  for  me.” 

As  an  hour  sp>ed  by  and  the  small  boat 
stopped  for  freight  at  several  different  land¬ 
ings,  she  began  to  study  the  landscape  i^ith 
acute,  new  interest.  At  some  such  place  as 
one  of  these,  she  reasoned,  she  was  going  to 


step  nonchalantly  off  the  gangjplank,  and 
trust  alone  to  her  own  wits  to  brighten,  or 
at  least  relieve,  whatever  situation  imn»- 
diately  developed. 

There  would  be  a  great,  roomy  \var^ 
house  full  of  oranges,  a  tiny  store  shining 
quite  brightly  with  rows  and  rows  of  canned 
foods,  a  neat  house  or  two  tucked  away  in 
a  perfect  bower  of  green  palms  and  red 
roses:  and  always,  of  course,  the  inexitahle 
well-built  pier,  with  the  inevitable  host  of 
tantalizing  wild  ducks  swimming  mott 
tamely  round  within  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
huge  sign-board  that  guaranteed,“Xo  Shoot¬ 
ing  Permitted  from  This  Pier;”  and  always, 
just  as  inevitably,  the  •  row  of  grinning 
young  fishermen  all  striving',  not  altogetlw 
unhopefully,  to  catch  their  duck-dinnen 
with  a  hcx)k  and  line. 

But  when  the  purser  came  for  her  at  last 
there  were  no  oranges  in  sight,  no  j^alini, 
no  roses;  just  glare  and  heat,  and  broiling 
yellow  sand,  and  a  short,  narrow,  sagging, 
horridly  dilapidated,  utterly  deserted  piery 

With  a  gallant  if  somewhat  grimy  hand 
the  purser  helped  her  across  the  slenndi 
gangplank,  and  steadied  her  feet  on  the 
slippery  boards  of  the  landing.  Then, 
“We’U  pick  you  up  again  alx>ut  four 
o’clock,”  he  called  out  genially,  as  the  boat 
backed  out  once  more  into  the  deeper,  bluiSr 
water. 

Vaguely  she  turned  and  stared  toward 
the  dreadful  shore.  Slowly  to  her  squint' 
ing,  sun-dazzled  eyes  a  “house”  loomed'up 
beyond  the  first  curve  of  the  beach-< 
weird,  rustling,  yellow-brown,  palmetto- 
thatched  hut,  like  the  wildest  jncture  of  the 
wildest  cannibal  land  that  ever  graced  ! 
school  geography.  .  ri 

Anxiously  choosing  her  steps,  the  Girl 
started  along  the  pier.  Through  occasional 
fissures  of  broken  planking  she  caught  fleet 
glimpses  of  great  wads  of  water-hyacinths, 
sucking  noisily  at  each  miniature  tidal  wave 
from  the  boat’s  p>addle- wheel,  and  close  in 
the  snug  angle  of  pier  and  beach  a  half- 
sunken  rowboat  lay  guzzling-full  of  the 
cloying  purpJe  blossoms. 

With  a  little  gasp  of  dismay,  she  jumped 
down  into  the  sand  and  started  for  the  hut 
Even  as  her  first  foot  touched  the  sand,  the 
whole  buff-colored  surface  of  the  beadi 
seemed  to  writhe  and  wriggle  and  scuttle 
away  under  her  feet,  a  living,  moving,  dizzy 
carpet  of  fiddler  crabs,  those  dreadful  little 
garbage-p)eople  of  the  Florida  beaches;  and 
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with  one  loud  scream  of  terror  she  snatched 
up  her  skirts  and  fled  at  full  speed  for  the 
only  haven  in  sight,  the  palmetto  hut, 
where  she  hurled  herself,  half  laughing  and 
half  ciying,  into  the  astonished  presence  of 
a  boy  of  about  her  own  age,  who  lay  lolling 
indolently  in  a  long,  lazy  £^st  Indian  chair, 
just  outside  the  door. 

For  a  startled  instant  the  Girl  stood  star¬ 
ing  breathlessly  into  his  eyes,  then  with  a 
womanish  effort  at  social  poise: 

“Merry  Christmas  to  you!”  she  said. 
“I'm  Helen  V'on  Walter,  from  Boston  town, 
and  they  threw  me  ashore  here  because 
they  insisted  I  was  your  sister,  so  I’ve 
come  to  eat  Christmas  dinner  with  you!” 

Slowly,  with  a  grinning  sort  of  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  Boy  struggled  up  from  his  chair. 
The  grin  in  his  blue  eyes  had  almost  reach¬ 
ed  his  lip)s  when  the  cough  overtook  it. 
Like  a  brutal  tornado  stopping  to  ravish  a 
single  flower  so  frail  that  the  gentlest  zephyr 
would  have  bruised  it,  the  merciless  pwirox- 
ysm  snatched  him,  and  wrenched  him,  and 
racked  him,  and  crumpled  him  up  at  last 
into  a  pitiful  little  heap  of  choking  misery 
and  speechless  mortification.  Five  minutes, 
ten  minutes,  fifteen,  the  dreadful  paroxysm 
lasted.  From  his  first  angry,  rigid  clutch 
on  the  arms  of  his  chair — coughing,  cough¬ 
ing — he  sank  down  limper  and  limper — 
coughing,  coughing — until  at  last,  with  an 
ugly  cry  like  the  pain  of  an  infuriated  ani¬ 
mal,  he  turned  and  flung  himself  down  head 
and  shoulders  across  the  small  pine  table 
at  his  elbow,  with  one  claw-like  hand  clutch¬ 
ing  weakly  at  space,  the  other  falling  help¬ 
lessly  to  his  side. 

At  first,  in  a  foolish,  nervous  social  effort 
to  assuage  in  some  possible  way  the  grim 
awkwardness  of  the  situation,  the  Girl 
laughed  casually,  as  though  he  had  been 
merely  trapped  into  some  sneezing,  pep¬ 
pery  sort  of  accident.  Then,  as  the  cough¬ 
ing  and  strangling  continued,  she  began  to 
mumble  some  absurd  formula  about  being 
so  awfully  sorry  that  he  had  such  a  bad 
cold.  Then  with  increasing  nerv'ousness 
she  dashed  into  the  hut,  where  a  rusty 
pump  showed  dully  through  the  doorway, 
and  brought  back  a  broken-handled  cup 
stenching  with  sulphur  w’ater.  “Here! 
Drink  this!”  she  whisp>ered. 

But  when  the  Boy’s  wan  cheek  turned 
desperately  on  the  hard  table,  and  he  lifted 
his  great,  beseeching,  bloodshot,  tear-blind- 
ed  eyes  to  hers,  something  starchy  in  her 


knees  and  her  nature  gave  way  very  sud¬ 
denly,  and  without  any  purpose,  without 
any  real  intention,  she  sank  down  into  a  ^ 
little  white  heap  on  the  rush-covered  ! 
ground  at  his  feet  and  took  his  strange,  i 
alien,  masculine  hand  into  her  shy,  virginal, 
fastidious,  young-girl  fingers,  and  lifted  it 
very,  very'  gently  to  her  cheek. 

“  Don’t  bother  anything  about  me  at  all,”  | 
she  said.  “I’m  a  consumptive,  too!’’ 

Only  the  tremor  of  the  Boy’s  arm  an¬ 
swered  her. 

With  the  waning  of  a  long,  cramping,  * 
tedious  half-hour,  pity  itself  did  not  fade 
from  the  Girl,  but  she  began  gradually  to 
feel  rather  absurdly  self-conscious,  sitting  . 
there  on  the  ground  cuddling  the  hand  of  | 
even  a  very  sick  strange  boy.  Something 
in  her  cheek  must  have  winced  slightly  at 
last,  for  from  the  direction  of  the  table  a 
barely  audible  voice  gasped  out: 

“  Un-comfortable?  ”  | 

Even  to  the  Girl  herself  it  seemed  an  in¬ 
ordinately  long  time  before  she  answered. 

“N-o,”  she  answered  judicially.  “I’m 
not  exactly  uncomfortable.  I’ve  got  cramps 
in  both  knees,  and  my  neck  aches.  But  it 
isn’t  exactly  that.  It’s  only  that  I  can’t  ^ 
remember  what  you  look  like — and  it  makes 
me  feel  horridly  silly.” 

The  Boy  began  to  cough. 

“Well,  what  do  you  look  like?”  she  per¬ 
sisted  after  a  minute. 

“Like — the — devil,”  gasped  the  poor  ! 
voice. 

“Haven’t  you  even  got  a  ‘Christian’ 
name?”  quizzed  the  Girl  amiably. 

.\fter  an  interminable  strangle  the  tremor  ^ 
in  the  Boy’s  hand  rela.\ed. 

“  Richard,”  he  answered  tardily. 

Twice  the  Girl  started  to  sp>eak  and  then 
changed  her  mind  before  she  blurted  out 
abruptly:  “Does  it  hurt  to  cough  like 
that?” 

“No,”  gasped  the  Boy  at  last,  in  a  mum¬ 
bling,  table-smothered  voice.  “Xo,  it 
doesn’t  exactly  hurt  you.  That  is,”  he 
muttered  drearily,  “you’re  so  busy  cough¬ 
ing — you  don’t  know  whether  it  hurts  you 
or  not.  Why,  if  a  railroad  train  ran  right 
over  you  while  you  were  coughing  you 
couldn’t  even  die  and  get  rested  till  you’d 
finished  coughing.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  said  the  Girl  shudderingly. 

It  was  fully  ten  minutes  before  she  spoke 
•  again.  Then:  | 

“Richard,”  she  stammered,  “don’t  you  i 
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think  you’ve  coughed  almost  enough?  It’s 
noontime,  and  I  haven’t  even  had  any 
breakfast  I  ” 

Drawing  his  thin  hand  out  of  hers,  the 
Boy  rose  weakly  to  his  feet  and  started  for 
the  inside  of  the  shack,  then  turned,  and, 
leaning  hard  against  the  rough  door-casing, 
looked  smilingly  down  on  the  Girl’s  flushed 
cheek  where  his  hand  had  lain  so  long. 

“I’ll  be  all  right  now  in  a  few  minutes,” 
he  said.  “I  always  cough  like  that  every 
morning,  and  then  I  feel  pretty  dandy  again 
till  the  old  fever  comes  up  in  the  afternoon.” 
He  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  back  again  to 
the  Girl’s  unduly  sober  face.  His  smile 
deepened.  “I  could  have  gotten  up  soon¬ 
er,”  he  confessed,  “but  I  liked  it.” 

“Were  you  really  as  lonely  as  that?”  she 
asked  gravely. 

The  Boy  laughed.  And  much  bitterness 
was  in  the  laugh.  “Yes,  eleven-tenths  as 
lonely  as  that,”  he  said. 

Then  he  went  into  the  shack,  and  the 
Girl  followed  him,  and  together  they  began 
with  some  nonsense  and  some  apprehension 
to  explore  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
primitive  pantry. 

“It  isn’t  much  of  a  Christmas  dinner,” 
the  Boy  acknowledged  drearily.  “There’s 
a  woman  across  the  island  that  comes  once 
a  day  to  cook  and  fix  up  for  me,  but  they 
were  ha\'ing  a  party  of  their  own  this  noon, 
so  I  told  her  not  to  come.  It  was  very  care¬ 
less  of  me,”  he  finished  w’ith  ill-timed  hu¬ 
mor;  “but  then,  you  see,  I  wasn’t  exactly  ex¬ 
pecting  any  ‘angel  visitor’  that  would — 
stay  to  dinner.” 

With  her  little  white  teeth  snarled  tight 
in  a  mouthful  of  gristly  beef,  the  Girl  eyed 
him  suddenly  with  irrelevant  contempt. 

“What  perfectly  hateful  food!”  she  gasp¬ 
ed  at  last.  “How  do  you  stand  it?” 

Shifting  her  chair  abruptly  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  broiling  sunbeam,  her  eyes  nar¬ 
rowed  dreamily  on  the  meal  before  her. 
“They  are  having  turkey  at  home,”  she 
mused  covetously,  “and  cranberry  sauce, 
and  stuffed  green  peppers,  and  fresh  tomato 
salad  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  and  plum 
pudding.”  .Again  she  was  driven  to  jerk 
her  chair  away  from  the  encroaching  scorch 
of  sunshine.  “Do  you  skate?”  she  asked 
abruptly,  with  an  absurd  little  catch  in  her 
voice. 

“Do  I  skate?”  cried  the  Boy.  His  eyes 
brightened;  his  shoulders  straightened. 
“Do  I  skate?  Why,  up  in  Vermont  you 


just  ought  to  have  seen  me!  There  wasn’t 
a - ” 

Without  any  warning,  the  Girl  began  to 
whimper  over  her  coffee. 

Pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  her,  the 
Boy  laughed.  “  You’re  homesick !  ”  he  scoff¬ 
ed,  not  unkindly. 

“I’m  not!  I’m  not!”  retorted  the  Girl 
for  one  firm,  defiant  instant,  before  her  face 
went  crumpling  down  into  her  hands. 

“Don’t  mind  me,”  said  the  Boy  at  last. 
“I’m  homesick  too.” 

“Then  what  are  you  down  here  for?” 
sobbed  the  Girl  through  her  shaking  fingers. 
“And  why  do  you  stay  here?  And  how 
long  have  you  been  here?  .And  who  are 
you,  anyway?  I’ve  told  you  all  about  me 
— can’t  you  tell  me  anything  about  you?” 

The  Boy  took  up  a  tin  spoon  and  dug 
deeply  into  the  lukewarm  grapefruit. 

“Oh,  there  isn’t  much  to  tell,”  he  said 
boyishly.  “I  just  was  sick  three  years  ago 
and  came  down  here.  My  sister  and  I  had 
a  little  money,  and  we  divided  it — and  I 
came  down  here.  I  didn’t  cough  very  much 
the  first  year,  and  I  had  a  little  launch,  and 
cruised  round  everywhere  and  had  a  bully 
time,  and  didn’t  seem  to  get  any  sicker 
then.  But  lately — well,  after  a  while,  you 
know,  they  won’t  take  you  at  the  hotels, 
and  money  goes  awful  fast,  anyway,  and — 
well,  I  found  this  shack,  and  I’m  pretty 
comfy  and  decently  well  fixed  now.” 

The  Girl’s  hands  dropped  away  from  her 
face.  Her  tear-stained  eyes  began  to  roam 
shrewdly  round  the  rough  shack,  with  its 
canvas  cot,  and  its  two  broken  chairs,  its 
rusty  stove,  and  its  pile  of  tattered  old 
magazines. 

“Do  you  really  call  this  being  ‘well 
fixed’?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  the  Boy  in  surprise; 
“why  not?” 

“Aren’t  there  spiders  sometimes  in  the 
palmetto  thatching?  ”  she  persisted. 

“Oh,  yes,  sometimes,”  the  Boy  acknowl¬ 
edged  readily. 

“And  doesn’t  the  roof  ever  leak  on  a 
rainy  day?  ”  she  queried  wistfully. 

“W’e  never  have  rainy  days,”  he  answer¬ 
ed  proudly.  “Anybody  ought  to  be  willing 
to  stand  a  leak  for  an  hour  or  two.” 

.A  flush  began  to  creep  along  the  edge  of 
the  Girl’s  cheek-bones. 

“But  Richard  Von  Walter,”  she  cried, 
“what  in  creation  do  you  do  down  here? 
Oh!”  her  face  brightened  as  her  eyes  lit  on 
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the  pile  of  magazines  and  a  set  of  drawing 
instruments  on  a  shelf  close  by.  “You 
read  a  lot,  of  course?  I’ll  be  glad  to  send 
you  magazines.  .\nd  you  draw  a  little, 
too?” 

The  Boy  shrugged  his  shoulders  wearily. 
“No,  I  don’t  do  anytliing,”  he  said.  “I 
used  to  read  a  good  deal  at  first,  and  the 
second  year  I  was  down  here  I  won  a  prize 
with  some  plans  for  a  new  library  over  at 
the  town.  But  this  last  year,  somehow,  by 
the  time  I’ve  had  my  breakfast  and  finished 
my  coughing — well,  I  don’t  do  anything 
any  more  e.xcept  just  stretch  out  in  the  sun 
and  watch  the  bay.” 

Languidly  he  shoved  his  chair  back  into 
the  full  hot  glare  from  the  window.  “Oh, 
of  course,”  he  added  defiantly,  “it  isn’t 
exactly — Vermont.  But  I  like  it.  It’s 
warm !  ”  •  • 

With  a  little  gasp  of  rage  the  Girl  jumped 
to  her  feet.  '  ; 

“Dying  easy!”  she  cried.  “Perfectly, 
disgustingly  easyf  A  Boy  who  can  win 
prizes,  throwing  away  his  life  in  a  nasty  old 
hut  like  this,  with  a  dirty,  vile  buzzard 
swirling  high  over  his  head  night  and  day 
just  waiting  for  a  chance  to  pick  his  bones. 
Oh,  the  shame — oh,  the  pity  of  it!” 

Toot!  Toot!  From  around  the  comer  of 
the  cove  sounded  the  shrill  steam-whistle  of 
the  returning  steamer. 

'  Without  stopping  to  say  even  “good-by,” 
the  Girl  snatched  up  her  hat  and,  half- 
blinded  with  tears,  half-choked  with  anger, 
went  nmning  off  across  the  horrid,  squirm¬ 
ing  beach  toward  the  broken-down  pier. 

With  the  little  steamer  so  close  that  she 
could  plainly  discern  the  purser’s  friendly 
figure,  she  stopped  suddenly,  shifted  nerv¬ 
ously  for  a  second  from  one  crab-crushing 
foot  to  the  other,  and  then,  with  an  odd 
little  jerk  of  her  head,  started  back  deliber¬ 
ately  for  the  palmetto  hut. 

Tiptoeing  cautiously  to  the  doorway,  she 
stood  a  second  staring  into  the  dingy  hovel. 
.\cross  the  meager  comfort  of  his  cot  the 
Boy  lay,  sobbing  as  though  his  heart  would 
break. 

“Richard!  Richard!”  she  called  very 
gently.  “Richard — I  don’t  want  you  to 
die! ”  \  p>assion,  not  of  love  but  of  life,  was 
in  every  pulse  of  her  body,  in  every  tone  of 
her  voice.  “Richard,”  she  persisted,  “do 
you  hear  me?  I  say  I  don’t  want  you  to 
die.  I — I  can’t  bear  it!  I  tell  you  I  won’t 
have  it!  I’m  going  to  take  you  home  with 


me!  Don’t  you  hear?  Don’t  you  care?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  he  sobbed. 

Vibrant  around  them,  as  a  gigantic 
heart-throb,  echoed  the  chug-chug-chug  of 
the  approaching  steamer. 

Staggering  up  from  his  cot,  the  Boy  turn¬ 
ed  and  faced  her,  haggard,  hopeless,  crushed 
with  defeat. 

“W’hat’s  the  use?”  he  said  despairingly. 
“What’s  the  use?” 

“Richard,  Richard,”  she. kept  repeating,; 
“I’m  going  to  take  you  home  with  me,  do 
you  hear?  Everybody  ought  to  help  some 
one  else  to  get  the  thing  that  he  needs  most 
himself.  I’ll  help  you  if  you’ll  help  me. 
Quick!  Hurry!  Haven’t  you  a  suit-case  or 
something  that  we  can  throw '  these  few 
things  into?  We’ve  both  b^n  fools,  but  I 
tell  you  I’ll  get  well  if  yoii  will!  There  is  a 
way,”  she  continued  excitedly — the  doctor’s 
words  fairly  jumped  to  her  mouth.  “  There 
is  a  way — the  right  way,  the  big  way,  the 
brave  way — no  matter  how  hard  it  is,  or 
how  cold,  no  matter  how  dull  it  is,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  lonesome,  every  day  we’ll  be  get¬ 
ting  better!  We  can  reach  home  by  New 
Year’s,”  she  argued  hectically.  “  We’ll 
gin  all  over  again  with  the  New  Year- 
cold,  ice,  snow,  and  then  even  skating 
again;  sometime! 

“Get  well  along  with  me,  *  ! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be!” 

she  paraphrased  suddenly... 

Wildly  the  Boy  reached  out  and  tried  to 
take  her  in  his  arms.  ’  ' 

“Is  the  ‘best’  yet  to  be?”  he  cried  husk¬ 
ily.  “Is  it?  Is  it?” 

The  little  wrist  that  pushed  him  back 
was  like  a  little  wrist  of  steel.  ,  ' .  ‘  ‘ 

“Not  that,  Richard,”  she  ordered.  “Not 
that.  Why,  we’re  nothing  but  children,' 
you  and  I,  nothing  but  sick  children;  very, 
very  sick  children,”  she  added  under  her 
breath. 

.\t  a  slight  rustle  in  the  doorway,  she 
turned  and  looked  into  the  purser’s  kindly 
face. 

“Is  anything  the  matter?”  he  asked. 
“When  I  saw  you  run  out  and  then  run 
back  I  thought  maybe - ” 

With  a  smile  as  maddeningly  irresistible 
as  the  light  that  jacks  a  deer  in  the  pitch- 
black  forest,  she  turned  back  and  stunned 
the  stubborn,  balky  resistance  in  the  Boy’s 
eyes. 
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Then,  with  all  the  air  of  a  young  royal 
tyrant,  she  stepped  forward  and  gave  her 
directions  to  the  purser. 

“I’m  going  to  take  my  brother  North 
with  me,”  she  announced  calmly.  “I  don’t 
care  whether  he  likes  it  or  not — it’s  the 
only  thing  to  do.  If  you’re  not  strong 
enough  to  help  him  out  to  the  boat  alone, 
couldn’t  you  call  the  captain?  ” 

“ Great  Scott ! ”  grumbled  the  Boy.  “Do 
you  think  I’m  a  baby?  Don’t  I  walk  out 
to  the  pier  almost  every  day — or  two — to 
fish?” 

Hastily  the  little  procession  started  for 
the  boat,  the  purser  leading  the  way  with  a 
pathetically  light-weight  suit-case  in  one 
hand.  Clutching  close  at  each  other’s 
arms,  the  Girl  and  Boy  followed  cautiously, 
arguing  with  low-voiced  vehemence  every 
step  of  the  way.  “Will  you  mortify  me 
and  hmniliate  me  after  all  this  day,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  Girl,  “by  standing  up  now  and 
denying  that  you  are  my  brother?” 

An  hour  later  in  the  chill,  early  Florida 
gloaming,  lying  flat  on  his  back  on  top  of 
the  little  boat’s  cabin,  with  nothing  be¬ 
tween  his  staring  eyes  and  the  sky  except 
the  Girl’s  occasional  hovering  face,  the 
first  tiny  smile  of  real  happiness  flickered 
across  the  Boy’s  mouth,  and  his  hand  went 
stealing  out  wistfully  to  the  Girl’s  as  she 
sat  there  beside  him. 

“It’s  rather  a  ‘Merry  Christmas,’  after 
all,  isn’t  it?  ”  he  faltered. 

So  through  a  splash  of  spray,  and  a  leap- 
mg  of  fish,  and  a  whirl  of  soft  wings,  the 
sinall  white  boat  went  plunging  on  through 
the  wonderful,  unforgettable  Florida  night, 
with  its  pale  opal  sunset,  and  blue  sapphire 
dusk,  out  of  which  the  great  yellow-white 
moon,  like  a  huge  incandescent  grapefruit 
came  looming  up  into  the  sky  across  a  re¬ 
splendent,  shimmering  moon-path  of  mol¬ 
ten  gold. 

And  the  eyes  of  the  Boy  who  lay  smiling 
up  into  the  sky  were  like  the  eyes  of  a  tired 
child  who  has  just  glimpsed  the  first  lights 
of  home. 

And  the  eyes  of  the  Girl  who  sat  staring 
out  into  the  shadows  were  like  the  eyes  of  a 
grim,  mature,  undaimtable  woman,  who 
has  just  finished  estimating  the  chances  of 
her  approaching  journey. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  a  week  later,  up  in 
the  Northland  with  its  cold,  and  snow,  and 
gray-brown  bleakness,  there  was  a  very 


definite  little  tap  at  the  door  of  the  Doctor’s 
private  office. 

Deep  in  a  somewhat  headachy  perusal 
of  his  latest  medical  journal,  the  Doctor 
did  not  rouse  himself  to  acknowledge  the 
summons  imtil  the  sound  reached  the  pro- 
p)ortion  of  absolute  clamor.  Then,  “Come 
in!”  he  called,  a  trifle  more  tersely  than 
would  have  been  necessary  if  he  had  an¬ 
swered  the  original  call. 

For  an  instant  his  print-tired  eyes  stared 
unrecognizingly  at  the  fur-muffled  figure 
before  him.  Then  his  brows  crinkled. 

“What!  You  here  again?”  he  said 
drearily. 

The  Girl  laughed.  Something  in  the 
special  quality  of  the  laugh  made  the  Doc¬ 
tor  lean  forward  and  scan  her  more  closely. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  with  cautious  in¬ 
terest.  “Let  me  see.  You’ve  been  gone 
about  seven  weeks  in  Florida.  And  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ve  come  back  thinking  that  the 
hole  in  your  lung  is  quite  healed?  ” 

“No,”  smiled  the  Girl,  “but  I’ve  come 
home  feeling  positive  that  the  hole  in  my 
will-power  is  most  absolutely  cured.  I’ve 
come  back  to  do  what  you  tell  me,”  she  fin¬ 
ished  simply.  Then  a  certain  mocking 
hiunor  flickered  in  her  eyes.  “And  I’ve 
brought  you  another  patient,”  she  added, 
nodding  casually  toward  the  outer  office. 

Glancing  at  the  clock,  the  Doctor  mo¬ 
tioned  her  to  a  chair  and  left  the  room 
abruptly,  shutting  the  door  behind  him. 
After  that  she  heard  the  remote  slam  of 
several  doors. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  he  returned 
to  his  desk.  His  face  was  very  grave. 

“This  is  an  astoimding  situation,”  he 
said.  There  was  infinitely  more  blame  than 
praise  in  his  voice.  “You  two  sentimental¬ 
ists!  Are  you  utterly  mad?  ” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,”  acknowledged  the  Girl 
cheerfully. 

The  Doctor  laughed  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  the  Girl,  relaxing,  began  to  drum  her 
fingers  maddeningly  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair. 

After  an  interminable  minute,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  looked  up  quizzically. 

“What  are  you  hoping  I’ll  do?”  he 
probed. 

The  Girl  stopped  drumming.  “Send  us 
off  to  some  ‘Greenland’s  Icy  Moimtains’ 
sort  of  a  sanitarium,”  she  suggested,  “where 
Northern  people  like  us  can  eat  the  kind  of 
food  we  were  bred  to  eat,  and  breathe  the 
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kind  of  air  we  were  bred  to  breathe,  and 
shiver — yes,  even  shiver — with  the  kind  of 
cold  that  we  were  bred  to  shiver  with, 
and - ” 

“I  certainly  will  not  send  you  to  the 
same  place,”  snapped  the  Doctor, 

“Yes,  you  will!”  said  the  Girl.  Again 
her  fur-turbaned  head  nodded  back  tow’ard 
the  outer  oflBce.  “  Yes,  you  will !  That  boy 
out  there  hasn’t  sense  enough  to  get  well 
without  me.  And  besides” — ^her  face  was 
the  graver  one  now — “it  was  I  who  brought 
him  North.  I  am  the  one  who  is  really 
responsible  for  him.” 

The  Doctor  jump)ed  up  and  began  to 
pace  the  floor. 

“Of  all  the  outrageous  situations!”  he 
snarled.  “And  good  Lord! — Do  you  think 
I  can  raise  the  dead?” 

“Yes,  if  you  want  to,”  said  the  Girl  quite 
simply. 

With  a  visible  effort  at  self-control,  the 
Doctor  stoppjed  his  pacing  altogether  and 
came  and  stood  in  front  of  her. 

“You’ve  gone  dowm-hill  since  I  saw  you 
last.  But  it  isn’t  you  I’m  afraid  of.  An 
equal  amount  of  prop)er  food  and  common 
sense  would  save  you  yet.  But  the  boy  out 
there  in  the  other  room — that’s  different! 
He’s  ‘all  to  the  bad.’” 

Changing  instantly  from  trusting  docility 
to  her  old  belligerency,  the  Girl  sprang  one 
step  toward  him  and  stamp)ed  her  foot. 

“I  won’t  get  well  unless  he  does!”  she 
threatened.  “I  won’t!  I  won’t!  I  tell 
you  I  won’t!” 

“That’s  not  my  funeral,”  shrugged  the 
Doctor.  “You  didn’t  suppx>se  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  did  you,  that  your  getting  well  was 
doing  me  any  sp)ecial  favor?  ” 

The  Girl  l^an  to  sob. 

“Stop  that!”  said  the  Doctor.  “Crying 
fits  are  one  of  the  luxuries  that  you’ll  have 
to  deny  yourself  for  the  next  few  months. 
Neither  violent  sorrow’s  nor  violent  pleas¬ 
ures  can  enter  your  program  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Do  you  understand,  distinctly, 
everything  that  that  means?” 

“Yes,”  snuffled  the  Girl,  “but  I  don’t 
want  Richard  to  die!  More  than  that,” 
she  announced  tremulously,  “I  won’t  have 
him  die!” 

The  Doctor  stared  at  her  helplessly. 
“Richard  has  been  sick  and  lazy  a  long 
time,”  he  said — “three  grossly  self-indul¬ 
gent  years.  I  very  much  doubt  if  he  has 
w-ill-pKiwer  enough  left  to  get  well.” 


The  Girl  straightened  up.  “I’ve  got  will¬ 
power  enough  for  two,”  she  said. 

“And  Richard,”  plodded  the  Doctor, 
“has  most  evidently  squandered  his  for¬ 
tune  in  ‘far  lands.’  I  very  much  doubt  if 
Richard  has  money  enough  left  to  get 
well.” 

“I’ve  money  enough  for  both  of  us,”  she 
said.  Then  her  lip  curled.  “But  even  if  I 
hadn’t,”  she  gasp)^,  “do  you  cure  only  for 
money?  ” 

The  Doctor  shrugged  aside  her  taunt. 

Impetuously  the  Girl  reached  out  and 
clutched  at  his  sleeve.  “Oh,  I  didn’t  mean 
that.  Oh — please — make — us — w’ell!”  she 
gasp)ed. 

“Go  out  into  the  other  room,”  said  the 
Doctor.  “I  want  to  think.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  began  to  pace 
the  floor  again.  His  shoulders  sagged. 
His  head  droop>ed  forw’ard.  All  the  tem¬ 
per,  all  the  crisp  animation  w’aned  utterly 
from  him,  leaving  him  gray,  cold,  timorous, 
irresolute.  Through  narrowing,  specula¬ 
tive  eyes  he  visualized  the  two  young  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  outer  room — the  Girl’s  impet¬ 
uous,  w’ilful  emotions  roused  as  yet  only  to 
a  sense  of  fierce,  maternal  protectiveness; 
the  Boy’s  more  definite  passion.  The  long, 
inevitable  battle  of  sex  and  sense,  the  weel^, 
months,  years  perhaps,  of  constant  medical 
supervision,  and  even  fatherly  intimacy. 
Infinite  pjatience,  infinite  study,  infinite 
skill,  inordinate  worry;  in  the  Boy’s  case, 
surely,  the  inevitable  resort  to  desperate 
remedies,  the  awlul  responsibility  of  actual¬ 
ly  experimenting  w’ith  life  and  death. 
The - 

Then  suddenly  the  Doctor’s  shoulders 
tightened.  His  chin  lifted.  His  step  quick¬ 
ened.  Back  to  his  dulled,  evasive  eyes 
came  a  bright  gleam.  Round  his  grim 
mouth  a  smile  of  almost  malicious  triumph 
flickered.  Ego  had  awakened — Ego,  the 
one  supreme  gift  of  the  gods.  Ego,  the  lash¬ 
ing,  goading,  grinning  realization  of  his  own 
personality  that  thrills  a  man’s  dormant 
pulses  into  the  miraculous  consciousness 
that  he  alone  out  of  the  whole  wide  world 
can  tackle  a  certain  task  as  he  believes  it 
ought  to  be  tackled. 

When  the  Girl,  forgetting  to  knock,  came 
plunging  back  into  the  office,  she  found 
him  reseated  at  his  desk.  Her  face  was 
ghastly  with  su^)ense. 

“Why,  you’re  telephoning!”  she  cried  re¬ 
proachfully.  “I  thought  you  said  you 
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wanted  me  to  go  away  so  you  could  ‘  think.  ’  ” 

The  Doctor  laughed.  “I  was  just  calling 
up  New  York,”  he  said,  “to  cancel  my 
Steamer  passage.  I  was  planning  to  sail  for 
the  Mediterranean  Thursday.”  He  hesi¬ 
tated.  After  all,  he  was  only  human.  “It’s 
eleven  years  since  I’ve  had  a  vacation,”  he 
finished  a  little  grimly. 

The  Girl’s  mind  clung  only  to  the  fact  of 
the  canceled  steamer  passage. 

“You  mean  —  ”  she  gasped  —  “you 
mean  that  you’re  going  to  take  care  of - ” 

The  Doctor  rose  and  closed  his  desk  per¬ 
emptorily.  His  face  was  almost  as  white 
as  the  Girl’s. 

“Richard!”  he  called  through  the  open 
door.  “Richard,  come  here!” 

Springing  into  the  doorway  with  every 
trace  of  physical  languor,  every  taint  of 
weakened  ^^1-power  swallowed  up  sud¬ 
denly  in  one  tense,  tingling,  vital  thought — 
the  fear  of  death — the  Boy  straightened  up 
his  thin  shoulders  to  meet  the  verdict. 

“Richard,  come  closer!”  said  the  Doctor. 

With  all  her  dominating  protectiveness, 
the  Girl’s  white  hand  clutched  tight  at  the 
Boy’s  clammy  fingers. 

More  solemnly  than  any  priest  who  ever 
reached  out  to  unite  a  man  and  woman,  the 
Doctor  reached  out  and  separated  the  Boy 
and  Girl  before  him. 

“You  little  fools!”  he  cried  out,  not  un¬ 
kindly.  “Can’t  you  understand  that  there 
must  be  no  love — no  romance — no  senti¬ 
ment  even,  between  you  two  from  this  day 
on?” 

In  the  Doctor’s  firm  right  hand  the  Girl’s 
fingers  winced.  In  the  Doctor’s  firm  left 
hand  the  Boy’s  fingers  loosened. 

“This  is  no  time  to  mince  matters,”  said 
the  Doctor  bluntly.  “  I  won’t  give  you  any 
definite  answer  as  to  whether  I’ll  take  care 
of  you  two  or  not  until  you  tell  me,  as 


though  your  Maker  were  asking  you, 
whether  it  is  Love  or  Life  that  you  are 
after.  Because,  if  it’s  Love,  I  tell  you  frank¬ 
ly,  without  pang  or  compimction,  you  can 
not  righteously  marry.  So  tell  me  now,  is 
it  Life  or  Love?  Tell  me  instantly!” 

“Why,  Life,  of  course,”  stammered  the 
Girl. 

“And  you,  Richard?”  probed  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  voice. 

The  slow,  sad  tick  of  the  old-fashioned 
clock  throbbed  on  and  on  and  on.  Outside 
in  the  street  a  clanging  electric  car  silenced 
suddenly.  Across  the  hall  a  plumber  stop¬ 
ped  pounding.  Then  in  the  stillness  came 
the  broken  answer  of  a  relinquished  dream. 
“L-i-f-e,”  sobbed  the  Boy. 

Into  the  Doctor’s  eyes  flashed  a  gleam  of 
pride.  “Good  Boy!  Good  Girl !”  he  cried. 
“Richard,  I’m  going  to  try  to  make  you 
well!  Not  ‘better,’  you  hear,  but  well! 
Well!  And  now,”  he  continued,  “now  for 
the  most  sacred  of  all  sacred  promises. 
Richard,  say  after  me: 

“/,  Richard” 

“I,  Richard,” 

“Consumptive,” 

“  Consiunptive,  ” 

“Renounce  thee,  Helen,” 

“Renounce  thee,  Helen,” 

“As  my  possible  wife,” 

“As  my  possible  wife,” 

“Forever  and  ever,” 

“Forever  and  ever,” 

“  Unless  Health  should  us  reunite” 
“Unless  Health  should  us  reimite.” 

“ — And  God  help  the  man  who  is  trying  to 
help  you!” 

Out  of  her  tears  and  her  bitterness  and 
her  pain  the  Girl’s  smile  shone  forth  sud¬ 
denly  all  luminous  with  a  great  Hope. 

“  God  help  the  man  who  is  trying  to  help 
us!”  she  rep)eated  softly. 
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This  is  the  judge  all  proud  and  cold. 


This  is  the  lawyer  sent  to  mold 

The  mind  of  the  judge  all  proud  and  cold. 


BIG  BUSINESS 

.yfn^  the  'Bench 


NOW  LETS  CLEAN  -  NOT  WHITEWASH -THE  COURTHOUSE 

BY  C  P  CONNOLLY 


VI 


iT  IS  too  ■widely  believed  that  the  Eastern  courts  do  not  always  exhibit 

Ithe  courts  of  the  West  mon-  the  same  e'vils  that  exist  elsewhere,  but  they 
opolize  the  abuses  of  our  judicial  p)ossess  faults  of  their  own  quite  as  well  de- 
—  system,  and  that  those  of  New  fined  and  needful  of  correction.  They  have 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  are  been  the  source  of  decisions,  resf)ected  else- 
invulnerable  to  criticism.  It  is  true  that  where  for  their  integrity,  and  followed  else- 
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on  the  American  judicial  system  turns,  in 
conclusion,  from  criticism  to  a  constructive 
program  of  reforms  and  remedies. 

The  right  of  a  court  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  a  verdict  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
juries  are  sometimes  influenced  by  passion 
or  prejudice.  But  this  right  should  not  be 
stretched  into  a  usurpation  by  the  court  of 
the  function  of  the  jury;  and  when  this  oc¬ 
curs  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  has  been  def¬ 
initely  impaired.  The  amoimt  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  is  the  essence  of  the  verdict.  WTiat 
good  does  it  do  a  suitor  to  secure  a  judgment 
unless  the  judgment  is  allowed  to  stand? 
Yet  the  courts  refuse  to  j)ermit  juries  to  fix 
the  amoimt  of  the  verdict  unless  the  amount 
comports  with  their  ideas  of  justice.  After 
a  litigant  has  run  the  gantlet  of  the  courts 
and  their  delays,  the  appellate  court  will 
finally  say:  “You  won,  and  won  fairly,  but 
you  got  too  much.” 

The  litigant  naturally  inquires:  “Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  you  wouldn’t  let  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury  stand?  If  I  had  secured  a 
verdict  for  less  than  you  thought  I  was  en¬ 
titled  to,  would  you  have  raised  it?”  He 
knows  the  court  wouldn’t,  and  he  naturally 
loses  respect  for  a  court  which  protects  the 
rights  of  his  opponent  but  not  ^  own. 

If  it  were  not  for  this,  juries  would  not 
render  verdicts  for  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  for  a  life.  Such  verdicts  are  often 
rendered  in  the  belief  that  the  Appellate 
Courts  will  reduce  them. 

There  are  of  course  exceptions.  In 
1901  Supreme  Court  Justice  James  A.  O'- 
.  Gorman  of  New  York  City,  now  United 
States  senator,  set  aside  a  verdict  for  three 
hundred  dollars  against  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company  for  the  death  of 
a  five -year -old  boy.  Justice  O’Gorman 
pointed  out  that  the  funeral  expenses  and 
other  special  damages  proved  in  the  case 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
dollars,  leaving  but  a  little  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  as  comjjensation  for  the  loss. 
He  said  such  a  verdict  shocked  the  moral 
sense. 

On  April  10,  1896,  Melville  T.  Graham,  a 
child  between  four  and  five  years  of  age, 
was  run  over  and  killed  by  one  of  the  cars 
of  the  Consolidated  Traction  Company  in 
Hudson  County,  New  Jersey.  The  father 
of  the  child  brought  suit.  A  jury  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Coimty  Circuit  Court  gave  him  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  $5,000.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New 


where  as  worthy  guides,  which,  though  hon¬ 
est  indeed,  were  as  invasive  of  the  rights  of 
mankind  as  those  of  the  most  corrupt  of 
courts.  Nor  have  even  certain  of  these 
states  been  always  free  from  the  taint  of 
boss-appointed,  corporation-ruled  judges. 

With  the  survey  of  these  Eastern  courts 
that  foUow’s,  the  present  series  of  articles 


This  is  Big  Business,  out  for  gold, 

That  sent  the  lawyer  in  to  mold 

The  mind  of  the  judge  all  proud  and  cold, 
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Jersey  set  the  verdict  aside  as  “absurdly  pay  the  lawyer.  The  offer  of  $i,ooo  was 
excessive,”  and  ordered  a  new  trial  unless  therefore  rejected. 

the  father  would  consent  to  have  the  verdict  In  1897  another  jury  gave  the  father  an- 
reduced  to  $1,000.  This  sum  would  barely  other  verdict  for  $5,000.  Justice  William  S. 

Gummere,  in  setting  aside  this  second  ver- 
diet,  relied  upon  a  decision  written  years 
before  by  his  father-in-law,  Mercer  Beasley, 
then  Chief  Justice,  which  first  laid  donm  in 
New  Jersey  the  now  well-known  rule,  made 
hy  judges,  that  a  verdict  for  damages  in 
such  cases  must  be  based  only  on  what  the 
child  would  probably  have  earned  for  its 
p>arent  up  to  the  time  it  arrived  at  majority. 


ONE  judge’s  view  OF  CHILDREN 

“  Children  are  more  often  an  exj)ense  than 
a  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  father,”  said  Jus¬ 
tice  Gummere.  “If  at  the  father’s  death  an 
account  was  stated  showing  on  the  one  side 
the  moneys  expended  by  him  in  the  educa¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  suppKirt  of  the  child, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  moneys  received 
by  the  father  from  his  child,  in  a  majority 
of  every  hundred  cases  the  moneys  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  would  be 
found  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  from  him.  And  yet,”  continues  Jus¬ 
tice  Gummere,  “on  the  theory  upon  which 
this  verdict  is  based,  the  larger  a  man’s  fam¬ 
ily  is  the  more  likely  is  he  to  die  rich.  .  .  . 
A  family  of  ten  sons  would  justify  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  at  his  death  he  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  by  $50,000  than  he  would  if  he  had 
never  had  issue.” 

Another  jury  gave  the  father  of  this  child 
$5,000.'  Again  the  Supreme  Court  set  the 
verdict  aside.  The  next  jury  compromised 
and  awarded  $2,000,  thinking  perhaps  the 
court  might  allow  this  verdict  to  stand.  But 
it  didn’t.  After  three  trials  the  court  set 
the  verdict  aside.  Evidently  jurors  tired  of 
trying  to  please  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  for  there  is  no  further  trace  of  the 
case  in  that  court. 

It  must  have  cost  the  Traction  Company 
more  than  $5,000  to  fight  these  three  trials. 
I  suppose  they  thought  it  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  “Nothing  so  discourages  litigation 
as  despair  of  success,”  wrrote  Paley  in  his 
“Moral  Philosophy.” 

In  the  case  decided  by  Chief  Justice 
Beasley  which  first  laid  down  in  New  Jersey 
the  rule  of  estimating  damages  in  cases  of 
death  by  accident,  ^e  son,  aged  twenty- 
two,  of  a  widow  was  killed.  The  mother 
supported  herself  by  her  needle,  with  such 


This  is  the  Boss,  all  brazen  and  bold,' 
That  joins  with  Business,  out  for  gold. 

To  send  the  lawyer  in  to  mold 

The  mind  of  the  judge  all  proud  and  add. 
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aid  as  the  son  had  been  able  to  give.  The  labor  organization  could  be  enjoined  from 
court  set  aside  a  verdict  for  $3,000  on  the  peaceably  persuading  persons  not  to  accept 
ground  that  the  widow  was  able  to  support  employment,  when  such  persons  w'ere  not 
herself  by  her  needle,  and  that  two  younger  under  any  specific  obligation  to  work.  The 
sons,  sixteen  and  nineteen  years  old,  “were  other  was  his  decision  in  the  Friedman  case, 
of  ages  to  earn  their  own  living”! 

I  would  not  think  of  accusing  Chief 
Justice  Gummere  or  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Beasley  of  improper  motives  in.  any  case. 

Justice  Beasley  honored  the  bench  of  New 

Jersey,  and  Justice  Gummere  is  a  fine  type  •2^ 

of  everything  that  is  best  in  our  citizensMp;  ^ 

but  neither  lus  training  nor  his  social  stand- 

ing  has  ever  brought  Um  in  touch  with  the  V 

masses  of  the  people.  He  was  appointed 

to  the  bench  wluie  attorney  for  the  Penn- 

The  courts  of  New  Jersey  are  so  used  to 
the  domination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road  that  they  have  ceased  to  realize  its  v 

domination.  I  called  the  attention  of  a  New 
Jersey  judge  to  a  story  that  I  had  heard  of  a 
judge  of  one  court  in  New  Jersey  who  was 
constantly  hearing  cases  in  which  the  Penn-  HDll 

sylvania  Railroad  was  a  party  while,  during  W|r  A 

the  vacations  in  his  own  court,  he  was  ap- 
pearing  in  an  adjoining  county  himself  as 
attorney  for  that  railroad,  llie  judge  to 
whom  1  spoke,  a  judge  about  whose  integ-  m 

rity  there  can  be  no  question,  defended  this  W 


O.  K.  D  BY  BIG  BUSINESS 


New  Jersey,  more  than  any  other  state, 
is  modeled  after  the  English  system  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  it  has  consistently  main¬ 
tained  all  of  the  early  narrowmess,  with  none 
of  the  later  progress,  of  the  English  system. 
If  I  were  going  to  reform  the  law  radically, 
I  should  start  with  New  Jersey  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  not  many  excellent  decisions  in  both 
these  states,  but  they  are  leavened  by  many 
which  militate  against  social  progress — more 
than  any  decisions  I  am  aware  of;  and  they 
are  all  the  more  dangerous  because  they 
are  the  decisions  of  eminently  resf>ectable 
judges. 

Justice  Mahlor  Pitney,  now  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  bench,  formerly  Chancellor 
of  New  Jersey,  rendered  two  decisions  that 
aroused  strong  feeling  against  him  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  One 
was  his  decision  in  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers’ 
Association  case(77  New  Jersey  Equity,  219), 
in  which  he  decided  that  the  members  of  a 
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The  mind  of  the  judge  all  proud  and  cold. 
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where  a  little  girl  four  years  old  was  injured 
by  an  iron  girder,  one  of  a  pile  insecurely 
stacked  up  on  a  sidewalk  where  a  building 
was  being  constructed. 

After  reading  these  decisions,  one  does 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  classifying 
Judge  Pitney,  nor  does  one  wonder  that 
Big  Business  was  satisfied  with  him  as  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  found 
that  it  could  not  get  Judge  W.  C.  Hook  of 
Kansas.  It  is  not  only  the  law'  that  he  lays 
down,  but  the  mental  attitude  of  the  judge, 
w’hich  shows  judicial  narrowmess. 

It  app)eared  necessary  for  Judge  Pitney’s 
friends,  at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  to 
announce  through  the  press  that  it  was  not 
he,  but  his  father,  also  a  former  chancellor, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  labor  decision; 
and  this  statement,  though  erroneous,  seems 
not  to  have  been  correct^  by  Judge  Pitney. 

I  do  not  criticize  Judge  Pitney  as  a  man. 
But  I  do  say  that  corrupt  judges  do  not 
render  opinions  more  serviceable  to  the  great 
corp>orations  than  his,  nor  opinions  less  in 
accord  with  what  the  average  man  under¬ 
stands  justice  in  this  twentieth  century 
to  be.  Such  decisions  make  more  Socialists 
in  a  year  than  all  the  arguments  the  Social¬ 
ists  constantly  marshal  against  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  And  in  these  decisions  a  majority 
of  New  Jersey’s  highest  court,  of  course,  con¬ 
curred. 

JUDGESmPS  SOLD  AT  PRIVATE  AUCTION 

One  evening,  some  three  years  ago,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Alexandria  Hotel  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  I  heard  the  political  boss  of  one  of  New 
York’s  counties  vaunt  his  control  of  the 
judges  in  his  county.  I  thought  at  the  time 
he  was  a  mere  boaster.  Investigation 
proved  his  claim  true. 

Frederick  R.  Coudert,  of  the  New  York 
City  bar,  said  two  years  ago  in  a  public 
speech  in  Cooper  Union:  “ I  have  heard  of 
cases — and  it  is  common  talk  among  law¬ 
yers — in  which  $60,000,  $100,000,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  as  high  as  $180,000,  have  been  paid 
for  the  ermine.  With  this  condition  exist¬ 
ing,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  the  state  in 
which  our  courts  are  to-day.  The  political 
judge  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  organiza¬ 
tion  men;  and  so  it  comes  about  that  the 
enormously  profitable  receiverships  and 
refereeships  are  given  to  men  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  stand  well  with  the  organization .  ’  ’ 

In  the  Democratic  party  certain  local 


bosses  are  said  to  profit  personally  by  these 
judicial  contributions.  In  the  other  party, 
the  judicial  candidates  are  among  the  heav¬ 
iest  contributors  to  campaign  exp>enses. 

For  this  reason  neither  political  party  has 
been  anxious  for  an  investigation  of  these 
matters. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  judgeships  were  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  are  sold 
at  private  auction  in  New  York  City  to-day. 
And  now,  as  then,  it  is  a  crime  to  question 
the  integrity  of  the  judges. 

BOSS-MADE  JUDGES 

A  few  years  ago,  Richard  Croker,  return¬ 
ing  from  his  foreign  home  for  a  visit  to  the 
land  which  had  made  him  a  millionaire, 
was  banqueted  in  New  York  City.  Around 
the  board  sat  twelve  judges,  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  this  successful  beneficiary  of  corrupt 
politics. 

From  the  judges  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  the  governor  designates  those  who 
are  to  constitute  the  Apjiellate  Divisions; 
and  the  judges  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  are  selected  by  the  political  bosses. 
Judge  Mitchell  Loub  Erlanger,  for  instance, 
w'as  selected  through  the  influence  of 
“Big  Tim’’  Sullivan.  Judge  Erlanger  is  a 
brother  of  “Abe”  Erlanger,  of  Klaw  & 
Erlanger.  This  theatrical  “  trust  ”  has  much 
litigation  in  the  courts,  and  “Big  Tim” 
Sullivan  is  financially  interested  in  the  firm. 
That  he  has  made  a  good  judge  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  method  of  his  selection.  There 
are  a  number  of  judges  who  owe  their  selec¬ 
tion  to  Sullivan. 

William  Willett,  Jr.,  a  former  Congress¬ 
man,  was  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  in 
the  fall  of  1911  on  the  charge  of  having  paid 
money  to  Louis  T.  Walter,  a  lieutenant  (rf 
the  democratic  “Boss”  Joseph  Cassidy  (rf 
Queens  County,  New  York,  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  which  he  received  from  a  Democratic 
convention  for  the  office  of  Supreme  Court 
judge. 

Many  judges  are  selected  in  Man¬ 
hattan  through  the  influence  of  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  of  Tobacco  Trust  and  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  fame. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  among  New 
York  lawyers  that  they  must  employ  either 
Alton  B.  Parker  or  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  in  or-  | 
der  to  be  certain  of  a  hearing  in  the  higher  1 
courts.  These  lawyers  are  attorneys  of  the 
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great  corporations.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  is 
very  close  to  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan.  Anoth¬ 
er  lawyer  said  to  have  the  ear  of  the  court  is 
De  Lancey  Nicoll,  also  of  Ryan’s  legal  force. 
These  lawyers  are,  of  course,  eminently 
re^ctable,  and  their  standards  of  profes¬ 
sional  ethics  are  no  doubt  high.  But  judges 
often  resign  from  the  bench  for  the  purpose 
of  accepting  such  litigation.  The  condition 
is  one  that  should  be  remedied. 

In  one  case  in  New  York  City  (Manhat¬ 
tan)  a  decision  was  rendered  in  the  Surro¬ 
gate’s  court.  The  defeated  party  thereupon 
2^)pealed  to  the  Appellate  DiWsion,  and  em¬ 
ployed,  as  additional  counsel,  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien.  The  Appellate  Di^^sion  revers^ 
the  case;  the  decision  read  well,  but  it 
incorrectly  stated  an  imp>ortant  fact. 

THE  FAR-WEST  WAY  IN  THE  EAST 

Judge  Emile  Henry  Lacombe  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  bench  of  New  York  notoriously  leans 
toward  the  corporations.  He  was  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  William  C.  Whitney, 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  magnate 
and  associate  of  Ryan.  Judge  Lacombe  was 
in  Whitney’s  oflhce  when  Whdtney  was  corpo¬ 
ration  counsel  of  New  York  City.  He  had 
entire  charge,  as  a  judge,  of  the  notorious 
reorganization  of  the  Metrop)olitan.  Per¬ 
il^  no  corporation  in  the  country  shows  a 
record  of  such  corruption  as  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Street  Railway  Company.  And  Judge 
Lacombe  did  his  best  as  a  judge  to  make 
the  recent  Tobacco  Trust  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  more  ridiculous  than  it 
originally  was. 

Benjamin  Oppenheim,  a  New  York  law¬ 
yer,  was  disbarred  on  the  application  of  the 
Metropolitan  company  in  1901.  Oppen¬ 
heim  ^d  won  in  the  trial  court  a  suit  for 
damages  against  the  company  for  injuries 
sustained  by  a  child  that  was  knocked 
down  and  permanently  crippled  by  a  street 
car.  It  was  charged  later  by  the  railway 
that  Oppenheim  in  that  case  had  been  guilty 
of  subornation  of  perjury.  At  the  time  of 
the  charges  preferred  to  Governor  Hughes 
against  District  Attorney  William  Jerome, 
ten  years  after  Opi>enheim  had  b^n  dis¬ 
band,  a  number  of  vouchers  turned  up, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  three 
thousand  dollars,  for  sums  paid  by  the  rail¬ 
way  to  the  witnesses  that  had  sworn  against 
Oppenheim.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  had 
been  paid  to  the  referee  who  signed  the 


report  in  the  case,  recommending  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  Oppenheim’s  alleged 
subornation  of  perjury.  The  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  has  recently  rendered  a  decision  re¬ 
opening  the  case  and  referring  it  once  more 
to  a  referee. 

Federal  Judge  Henry  Galbraith  Ward 
had  been  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  before  his  appointment.  Other  Fed¬ 
eral  judges  in  New  York  w’ere  railroad  attor¬ 
neys  before  their  elevation  to  the  bench, 
though  Judge  Noyes,  one  of  these,  is  a  man 
against  whom  no  word  of  criticism  is  heard. 
Judge  George  Chandler  Holt  is  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity,  according  to  common  re- 
IX)rt  among  lawyers,  and  Judge  Learned 
Hand  is  among  the  best  of  our  Federal  judges. 

The  caliber  of  many  of  the  men  who  have 
been  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
in  New  York  dty,  however,  makes  the  oflSce 
a  doubtful  honor  for  any  man  of  practise  or 
prominence.  There  is  no  dignity  in  the  oflSce. 
Most  of  the  men  who  have  gone  on  the  bench 
were  at  the  time  unknown  at  the  bar — at 
least  of  indifferent  reputation  and  practise; 
and  yet,  of  course,  in  New  York,  as  else¬ 
where,  some  of  these  men  have  made  excepn 
tionally  able  and  upright  judges.  It  would 
be  as  untrue  to  say  they  are  all  incapable 
as  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  they  are  all  of 
unimp>eachable  integrity. 

SWIVEL-CHAIR  LAWYERS 

The  attractions  and  temptations  of 
money-making  are  enormous  at  the  bar  in 
cities  like  New  York.  The  flower  of  the 
bar  has  been  drawn  away  from  advocacy 
into  the  more  lucrative  field  of  financial 
law:  that  is,  into  positions  as  salaried 
clerks  and  advisers  to  the  great  financiers 
— p)Ositions  which  yield  fortunes  and  specu¬ 
lative  opportunities.  Nearly  every  large 
law  firm  in  New  York  has  the  bulk  of  its 
cases  tried  by  clerks  and  junior  partners. 

As  a  result,  the  chiefs  of  the  bar  are  not 
in  touch  with  the  courts.  They  are  not 
interested  in  them,  so  far  as  the  routine  of 
court  work  goes;  and  when  they  want  de¬ 
cisions  themselves,  they  usually  get  them. 

ALBANY  AND  BOSS  BARNES 

The  city  of  Albany  is  one  of  the  greatest 
centers  of  vice  in  the  United  States.  The 
municipal  government,  the  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  slums  are  in  a  partnership 
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more  intimate  than  San  Francisco  saw  in 
its  worst  days.  William  Barnes,  Jr,,  the 
Republican  boss,  holds  his  p>ower  through 
elections  which  are  shown  to  have  been 
openly  purchased.  Barnes  is  easily  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.  He  is  not  supposed  to  render  an 
accounting  in  political  matters. 

Under  Barnes’s  rule  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  without  compensation,  and  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  has 
taken  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Albany, 
known  as  the  Albany  Basin,  a  harbor  for¬ 
merly  used  by  all  steam  and  canal  boats. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  has  a  plan 
on  foot  now  to  take  what  is  left  of  the 
basin. 

The  destruction  of  this  Erie  Basin  has 
forced  the  Canal  Commission  to  go  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Albany  to  find  a  ter¬ 
minal. 

The  railroads  acquired  the  basin  so  as 
to  destroy  water  comp)etition. 

No  judge  in  Barnes’s  district  can  be  nom¬ 
inated  or  elected  without  the  consent  of 
Barnes.  Governor  Hughes  appointed  Ran¬ 
dall  J.  LeBceuf  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.  LeBoeuf  was  an  honorable  man  and 
a  high-minded  judge.  At  the  election  fol- 
lo^^ing  LeBoeuf’s  appointment  Barnes 
turned  him  down,  and  nominated  and 
elected  in  his  place  William  P.  Rudd,  an 
attorney  for  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road. 

NO  “hOUER  than  thou”  for  new  YORK 

These  matters  are  not,  of  course,  new  to 
New  Yorkers.  I  am  rep>eating  them  here, 
in  view  of  what  follows,  to  show  in  p)art  the 
debased  conditions  in  Albany.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  California  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  torrent  of  criticism  because  it 
protected  the  political  ring  in  San  Francisco. 
I  want  the  New  Yorker  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  there  is  any  vital  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  courts  of  New  York  and 
those  of  California. 

On  July  21,  1911,  the  senate  and  assem¬ 
bly  of  New  York  adopted  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  which  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  spodal  committee  of  the  senate  with 
power  to  investigate  the  charges  of  whole¬ 
sale  corruption  in  the  government  of  Al¬ 
bany  dty  and  county.  'William  Barnes, 
Jr.,  was  one  of  the  unwilling  witnesses  be¬ 
fore  this  committee.  The  evidence  tended 
to  show  that  for  ten  years  the  J.  B.  Lyon 


Company  had  been  awarded  a  large  quanti¬ 
ty  of  printing,  by  both  the  dty  and  county 
of  Albany,  without  public  bidding,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  law.  Barnes  owned  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  shares  out  of  an  issue  of  three 
thousand  shares  in  this  corporation,  and 
this  stock  had  been  a  gift  to  him,  as  it  was 
alleged,  for  his  political  influence.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee 
said  that  the  gross  expenditure  of  public 
money  in  Albany  for  public  printing  was 
“simply  scandalous.” 

Barnes  refused  to  produce  the  books 
proving  these  facts;  and  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  the  highest  court  in  the  state,  refus^ 
to  compel  him  to  produce  the  evidence.  It 
said  that  even  if  the  stock  was  given  to 
Barnes,  “it  vras  his  private  affair.”  There 
was  not,  mind  you,  any  question  of  consti¬ 
tutional  right  or  privilege  involved.  The 
court  said  that  the  matter  was  “im¬ 
material.” 

“immaterial” — BUT  TO  WHOM? 

It  was  immaterial  in  the  view  of  judges 
who  believe  the  political  boss  is  a  political 
necessity.  But  no  one  reading  the  opinion 
of  the  court  can  escap)e  the  conclusion  that 
the  purpxjse  was  to  protect  Barnes,  who  is 
not  only  the  Albany  boss,  but  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  Be¬ 
hind  Barnes  is  Wall  Street,  as  behind 
Murphy  is  Wall  Street;  and  a  decision  that 
protects  Barnes  may  protect  Murphy  some 
time,  for  the  law’  is  now  settled. 

Documentary  proof  of  these  charges 
would  have  served  a  wholesome  public  pur¬ 
pose.  It  would  have  removed  from  the 
question  the  veil  of  doubt  which  partisan 
charges  always  raise  in  the  public  mind. 

If  any  lawyer  thinks  I  am  drawing  un¬ 
warranted  legal  conclusions,  let  him  read 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  Chief  Justice 
Cullen  and  Justice  Willard  Bartlett.  i 

JUDIQAL  BLUE-HOSE 

The  courts  of  Massachusetts  are  not  in 
any  sense  corrupt.  A  Boston  lawyer  told 
me  that  there  was  not  a  judge  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who 
could  afford  to  own  an  automobile.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  judges  are  appxiinted  for  life  by 
the  governor.  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  are  two  states  where  the  standards  of  | 
judges  and  of  justice  are  suppxtsed  to  be  I 
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higher  than  anywhere  else.  But  Massachu¬ 
setts  judges,  like  New  Jersey  judges,  will  go 
as  far  as  any  in  putting  the  interests  of 
property  above  the  interests  of  human  life, 
and  they  will  do  it  with  finesse,  and  adroit¬ 
ness,  and  ability  in  the  writing  of  their  opin¬ 
ions. 

The  Boston  judge  wdll  favor  the  man  who 
belongs  to  his  clique,  just  as  the  Tammany 
judge  in  New  York  will  do  the  same  thing; 
but  he  will  condemn  the  act  of  the  Tam¬ 
many  judge  as  reprehensible,  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  his  hosiery  is  not  as  blue  as  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  standard  requires. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has 
recently  gone  to  the  extreme  in  decisions 
against  labor  unions,  and  in  so  doing  has 
reversed  its  own  previous  decisions.  There 
is  a  line  of  decisions  in  that  state  which 
border  on  the  heartless,  and  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  in  many  other  states,  has 
arrogated  to  itself  the  functions  of  the  jury. 

In  one  case  against  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  brakeman  on  a  freight  train  had  been 
killed  by  being  knocked  off  his  car  by  the 
comer  of  a  building  that  wras  but  two  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  nearest  rail  of  the  track. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  that  when  the  de¬ 
fendant  invited  the  dead  man  to  w'ork  for  it, 
it  was  an  invitation  to  work  on  the  road  as 
constructed,  and  that  the  railway  did  not 
“obligate  itself  to  rebuild  its  tracks  and 
buildings  and  make  them  more  safe.” 

In  deciding  this  case  the  Supreme  Court 
expressly  overruled  a  former  decision  of  its 
own. 

ONE  STEP  BEYOND  “tHE  LIMIT” 

A  few  years  ago  the  Boston  Elevated  Street 
Railway  put  up  this  sign:  “Passenger* 
ride  on  the  platform  at  their  owm  risk.” 
The  street  railways  of  Boston  have  always 
carried  people  on  the  platform  and  collected 
fares  for  such  accommodations.  The  cars 
were  jammed  night  and  morning  on  both 
front  and  rear  platforms,  as  well  as  inside. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  person  in¬ 
jured  while  riding  on  the  platform  could  not 
recover  damages.  The  street-car  company 
could  collect  its  nickel — it  was  not  bound  by 
the  sign;  but  the  passenger  was. 

The  legislature  rejjealed  this  decision,  and 
provided  that  the  sign  should  be  no  de¬ 
fense  to  a  claim  for  damages. 

In  Connecticut,  for  years  it  was  the  prac¬ 


tise  of  corporations,  when  a  suit  for  damages 
was  brought  against  them,  to  let  it  go  by 
default — that  is,  to  refuse  to  answ'er.  This 
avoided  a  trial  by  jury  and  allowed  the 
judge  to  fix  the  damages.  The  judges  ruled 
— and  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  them — 
that  if  the  defendant  could  prove  that  the 
plaintiff  was  in  fault  at  all,  or  contributed 
to  the  accident,  he  should  recover  only  nom¬ 
inal  damages.  By  methods  straight  or  devi¬ 
ous,  the  corporations  would  prove  that  the 
plaintiff  had  been  in  fault.  And  the  judges 
did  the  rest.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
gave  the  plaintiff  damages  for  twenty-five 
dollars;  sometimes  they  went  as  high  as 
one  himdred  dollars;  and  sometimes  as  low 
as  a  dollar. 

The  practise  became  so  notorious  and  so 
shameless  that  the  Democratic  party  at¬ 
tacked  the  abuse  in  its  state  platforms,  and 
after  much  agitation  it  was  finally  correct¬ 
ed  by  the  legislature. 

“fixing”  things  in  RHODE  ISLAND 

In  Rhode  Island  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  are  elected  for  life  by  the  legislature, 
and,  as  in  Massachusetts,  are  removable 
at  any  time,  with  or  without  cause  stated, 
by  a  majority  of  the  same  body.  Charles 
R.  Brayton,  the  Republican  boss  whose 
word  was  the  law  in  Rhode  Island,  selected 
the  judges  and  the  legislature  elected  them. 
Boss  Brayton  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  but  never  practised. 
He  accepted  retainers,  however.  One  of 
his  clients  was  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad. 

The  legislature  passed  a  law  declaring 
that  motormen  and  conductors  should  not 
work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  While  this 
bill  was  pending.  Senator  Nelson  W.  Al¬ 
drich  and  his  friends  were  negotiating  for  the 
sale  of  their  electric  railway  interests.  The 
prosj)ective  purchasers  refused  to  buy  if 
this  law  was  to  become  effective.  Brayton 
fixed  it.  He  had  the  law  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  after  the  words:  “No  motorman  or 
conductor  shall  work  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day”  the  clause:  “unless  he  shall  contract 
so  to  do.”  And  every  motorman  and  con¬ 
ductor  thereafter  had  to  “ contract.”  What 
the  corporations  would  do  without  the  po¬ 
litical  loss  is  a  Chinese  puzzle. 

No  man  who  has  not  shown  a  proper  re¬ 
spect  for  wealth,  or  the  traction  companies, 
or  the  railways,  has  ever  got  on  the  bench 
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in  Rhode  Island,  except  for  one  brief  period 
when  the  jxjwer  of  the  boss  was  temporarily 
in  eclipse. 

The  Supreme  Court,  until  1900,  when  the 
power  was  forbidden  it,  claimed  the  right  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  jury  and  to  order 
judgments  on  the  evidence.  The  court 
consists  of  five  members,  four  of  whom 
would  probably  not  have  been  considered 
for  their  positions  but  for  the  political  ser¬ 
vices  they  had  rendered  the  “machine.” 
At  the  time  of  their  election,  three  of  these 
judges  were  members  of  the  legislature,  the 
body  which  elected  them. 

THE  TOP  NOTCH  IN  ILLINOIS 

One  state  remains  to  be  mentioned  wdth 
a  somew'hat  peculiar  distinction.  In  Illinois 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  more  flagrantly 
invaded  than  anywhere  else. 

By  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  is  preserved,  and  it  is  pro¬ 


vided  that  “no  fact,  tried  by  jury,  shall  be  | 
otherwise  reexamined  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  I 
common  law.”  There  are  in  Illinois  three 
judges  of  appellate  courts  clothed  with  the  ^ 
remarkable  power  of  setting  aside  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  facts  alone.  They  may  le-  * 
verse  the  verdicts  of  juries  because  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  judgment  of  the  juiy. 

These  judges  do  not  see  the  witnesses  face  ' 
to  face;  they  do  not  know  the  manner  of 
their  testimony,  nor  their  bearing  on  the  j 
stand;  they  go  solely  uf)on  the  cold  and  un-  | 
illumined  pages  of  the  record;  and  their  i 
finding  is  final,  with  no  relief  in  the  Supreme  | 
Court.  The  appellate  court  will  say:  “We  ! 
will  set  aside  this  verdict  because  w-e  do  not 
agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  jury.” 

When  the  case  is  further  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  court  \^1  say:  “We 
may  agree  with  the  jury,  and  disagree  with 
the  appellate  court,  but  wre  can  not  disturb 
the  court’s  findings  of  fact;  that  is  not  our 
province;  we  can  only  correct  its  law.” 


WHAT  ARE  THE  REMEDIES? 


No  great  evil  was  ever  cured  by  a  pana¬ 
cea.  There  are  many  remedies — as  many 
as  there  are  writers  and  thinkers  on  the 
subject.  The  evils  here  portrayed  never 
will  be  entirely  eradicated,  because  the 
causes  at  work  are  similar  to  those  in 
every  walk  of  life.  One  must  presuppose 
always  the  fallibility  of  man. 

But  there  are  certain  changes  which  can 
be  effected  in  a  short  time,  and  which  should 
operate  to  minimize  many  of  the  judicial 
abuses  outlined  in  this  series. 

First  of  all:  Publicity. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  not  only  the  price 
of  liberty,  but  of  justice.  Judges  have 
growm  recess  and  contemptuous  because 
they  have  knowm  that  public  criticism 
was  not  likely  to  attend  ^eir  acts.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  learn  to  know 
and  understand  what  our  courts  are  doing. 
We  shall  be  the  better  citizens  for  this,  and 
our  judges  wdll  be  better  judges.  'Fhe  hon¬ 
est  judge  is  not  afraid  of  criticism.  He 
knows  that  unjust  criticism  hurts  only  the 
accuser. 

Judges  must  permit  respectful  criticism 
from  lawyer  as  well  as  layman. 

Every  judge  should  school  himself — or 


be  schooled — to  the  respectful,  but  plain, 
sp>eaking  of  lawyers,  both  in  and  out  of 
court.  Judges  have  too  long  lived  in  the 
hothouse  of  flattery.  They  have  become 
used  to  it,  and  the  lawyer  who  doesn’t  1 
flatter  their  vanity  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  the  judge’s  knowl-  j 
edge  of  the  law,  lawyers  appeal  to  his  j 
weaknesses.  ] 

The  practise  of  disbarring  lawyers  for 
criticism  of  the  courts  should  not  be  toler¬ 
ated,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  pub¬ 
lic  wrrath  to  cure  the  evil.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  free  speech  regarding  the  courts 
should  be  guaranteed  to  every  other  citi¬ 
zen,  and  denied  to  the  lawyer.  He  may  J 
mercilessly  attack  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  may  not  attack  a 
judge.  He  fears  the  judge  for  his  power— 
a  pK)wer  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  to 
the  people.  If  the  lawryer  speaks  hds  mind, 
his  means  of  livelihood  is  gone.  And  un¬ 
fortunately  he  is  often  the  only  one  who  fe 
able  to  see  and  understand  the  hall-marks  of  | 
infamy  in  a  judge.  I 

The  same  rule  should  be  applied  by  leg-  I 
islation  to  the  state  courts  that  appUes  to 
the  Federal  courts  —  namely,  that  every  ^ 
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judge  is  entitled  to  his  action  for  libel, 
triable  before  a  jury,  but  no  more. 

No  state  court  should  be  permitted  to  do 
what  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  did  in 
the  case  of  former  United  States  Senator 
Patterson — punish  a  man  severely,  without 
trial,  for  the  publication  of  charges  against 
the  honor  of  the  court,  without  permitting 
him  to  defend  himself  by  proof  of  his 
charges. 

THE  ROYAL  RIGHTS  OF  JXnXJES 

Nor  should  any  case  like  that  of  Charles 
A.  Thatcher,  the  Toledo  lawyer,  be  toler¬ 
ated.  Thatcher  criticised,  among  others, 
two  Supreme  Court  judges  during  a  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  in  which  these  judges  were  can¬ 
didates  for  reelection.  After  the  election 
the  Supreme  Court  appointed  a  packed  com¬ 
mittee  to  prefer  charges  against  him.  He 
was  disbarred  by  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the 
votes  of  the  two  judges  whom  he  had  criti¬ 
cised.  (The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
refused  to  sit  in  judgment  in  a  similar  case.) 
The  legislature  reinstated  Thatcher;  but  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  recognize  its 
right  to  do  this. 

Another  reform  that  should,  and  can,  be 
ejected,  is  the  reform  of  “  the  law's  delays." 

This  phrase  has  become  a  byw’ord — justly 
and  shamefully  so. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
m  England,  it  was  said  that  no  man  in  mid¬ 
dle  life,  beginning  a  suit  in  equity,  could 
possibly  hope  to  live  to  see  the  end  of  it; 
and  yet  in  the  English  law  courts  to-day 
matters  are  disposed  of  with  an  expedition 
and  a  substantial  justice  which  put  our 
American  system  to  shame.  There  you 
may  bring  your  suit  and  get  a  decision  in 
two  weeks. 

In  one  case  in  Missouri,  argued  four  years 
ago  before  the  Supreme  Court,  after  the 
case  had  been  on  the  calendar  for  three 
years,  there  has  not  yet  been  a  decision. 
Every  judge  of  the  court  who  heard  the 
argument  of  the  case  is  now  retired  from 
the  bench. 

The  history  of  one  stockholder’s  suit  in 
New  York  for  a  period  of  ten  months  shows 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  harassed  by  over 
twenty  motions  and  appeals,  with  hearings 
and  argiunents  before  twenty-two  judges, 
one  of  the  judges  hearing  seven  arguments. 

We  have  returned  to  the  ancient  trial 
hy  combat,  in  which  strength,  endur¬ 


ance,  and  skill  were  required  for  victory’. 

The  man  who  w’ants  to  defeat  a  claim  be¬ 
cause  it  is  just  and  because  he  is  in  the 
wrong,  puts  off  his  suit  as  long  as  possible, 
and  thus  keeps  from  paying  his  just  debts. 
Business  men  have  no  confidence  in  the 
courts.  They  have  their  own  arbitration 
committees  in  the  great  business  boards  and 
exchanges.  They  know  they  will  never  get 
a  decision  in  time  to  be  of  value.  The  mat¬ 
ter  that  has  taken  them  a  few  hours  to  con¬ 
tract  is  going  to  take  the  courts  years  to 
decide,  after  various  learned  references  to 
Coke  and  Croke,  to  Plowden  and  the  Year 
Books. 

Reform  in  this  matter  of  the  law’s  delay 
must  come  largely  from  within  the  profes¬ 
sion  itself;  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  the 
legislatures.  The  whole  system  of  procedure 
must  be  revised.  Lawyers  and  judges  are 
the  best  qualified  to  do  this;  and  the  bar 
associations  are  the  mediums  w’hich  should 
place  themselves  at  the  serv’ice  of  the  public. 

“for  your  much  speaking” 

It  is  time  to  simplify  court  procedure. 

The  degree  to  which  our  courts  regard  the 
technicalities  of  procedure  is  a  matter  of 
deepest  concern. 

When  judges  stretch  the  rules  of  law  out 
of  all  semblance  to  their  original  form  and 
out  of  all  semblance  to  justice  or  common 
sense,  chaos  reigns  in  the  judicial  forum, 
and  public  disgust  sooner  or  later  resolves 
itself  into  public  criticism  and  contempt. 

There  is  infinite  chance  for  reform  in  the 
matter  of  pleading.  Obsolete  Latin  and 
Middle  Age  casuistical  forms  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  abolished.  All  that  is  best  of  mod¬ 
em  thought  and  of  freedom  and  justice  has 
been  expressed  in  the  English  language. 
Some  one  has  said  that  when  sense  and 
logic  fail,  lawyers  resort  to  Latin  maxims. 

If  I  am  charged  in  an  indictment  with 
killing  a  man,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
to  describe  minutely  the  human  anatomy’, 
or  the  entire  stock  of  a  gunsmith  shop,  or 
to  draw  ujxin  the  outgrown  forms  of  four 
hundred  years  ago,  in  order  to  be  certain  tha  t 
I  shall  be  sure  to  understand  w’hat,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  senseless  verbiage,  I  can  not  un¬ 
derstand.  A  judge  of  one  of  our  Supreme 
Courts  recently  said  that  if  we  abolished 
technical  forms  and  pleadings  “any  fool 
might  practise  law’.”  I  don’t  believe  judges 
and  lawyers  have  a  monopoly  of  common 
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sense.  Justice  Joseph  McKenna,  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  one  of 
his  dissenting  opinions,  said,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  “at  times  there  seems  to  come 
an  antithesis  between  legal  sense  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.”  * 

In  our  probate  courts  prof)erty  rights 
worth  millions  are  adjudicated  every  year, 
and  claims  in  vast  amounts  allowed  or  re¬ 
jected,  with  hardly  a  pen  scratch  of  formal 
pleading. 

What  a  rebuke  to  the  bar  was  that  which 
President  Taft  gave  at  Chicago,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  i6,  1909,  when  he  said  that  such  re¬ 
forms  as  had  taken  place  in  unjust  rules  of 
law  would  probably  have  been  long  delayed 
but  for  the  energetic  agitation  of  these 
questions  by  the  representatives  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor. 

We  should  seek  forjudges  who  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  modern  spirit. 

Judges  fall  short  in  the  study  of  history 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
History  is  the  recital  of  the  struggle  for 
better  life  and  light,  and  judges  too  often 
forget  that  law  is  not  the  repression  of  the 
popular  will,  but  the  expression  of  it. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LAW  WE  ARE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

There  is  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  our  courts  to  uphold  property  rights  at 
the  expense  of  human  rights.  This  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
judges  live  in  a  past  age.  They  have  com¬ 
paratively  little  comprehension  of  modem 
conditions.  They  are  not  familiar  with  the 
gamut  of  human  life.  Once  out  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  future  judges  drift  into  associa¬ 
tions  which  make  against  all  sympathy  for 
common  men.  Many  reach  the  bench  at  a 
period  in  life  when  the  formative  epoch  has 
been  passed,  and  when  their  mental  habits 
are  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  susceptible  to 
change. 

This  conservatism  of  the  bench  and  its 
lack  of  sympathy  with  modem  conditions 
are  best  illustrated  by  its  attitude  tow’ard 
legislation  seeking  to  provide  compensation 
for  those  who  are  injured  in  our  modem 
industrialism.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
American  people  that  we  cling  to  a  barbaric 
and  antiquat^  system  of  pleading  which 
permits  the  defense  of  the  “fellow-servant” 
rule,  for  example,  after  almost  every  other 
civilized  country  has  abandoned  it. 


It  has  usually  been  the  experience 
that  when  factory  or  mine  inspection 
laws,  or  law’s  limiting  the  hours  of  la¬ 
bor  in  dangerous  or  unhealthful  occupa¬ 
tions,  have  been  passed,  the  courts  have 
declared  them  unconstitutional.  As  early 
as  1894  an  eminent  attorney-general 
of  Massachusetts  said  in  his  annual  report 
that  “within  the  last  four  years  more  stat¬ 
utes  have  been  declared  unconstitutional 
than  in  the  first  seventy  years  under  the 
Constitution.” 

Something  should  he  done  to  curb  the  pom- 
er  of  judges  in  declaring  laws  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

That  power  was  never  intended,  even 
when  first  arrogated,  except  in  cases  where 
the  law  was  so  obviously  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  that  the  inconsistency,  when 
p>ointed  out,  might  be  seen  by  all  men. 

WHAT  ARE  OUR  LEGISLATURES  FOR? 

Growing  out  of  this  usurped  power  of  the 
judiciary,  is  the  frittering  away  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  lawrs  passed  by  legislatures. 
These  are  clearly  cases  of  “judicial  legisla¬ 
tion,”  and,  to  the  degree  that  our  courts 
have  gone,  this  usurpation  was  certainly 
never  intended  by  the  founders  as  part 
of  our  scheme  of  government. 

Mr.  Justice  Day,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  dissenting  opinim 
in  a  case  in  which  the  ix)wer  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  was  in  ques¬ 
tion,  said  that  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
court  was  in  effect  to  “entirely  reform  the 
act  of  Congress,  substituting  for  it  by  judi¬ 
cial  construction  a  much  narrower  act  than 
Congress  intended  to  pass  and  did  in  fact 
pass.” 

.  Judges  should  make  a  practise  of  giving 
their  reasons  for  their  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  decides 
about  half  of  its  cases,  and  some  of  its 
most  important  ones,  without  saying  why. 
Legislatures  in  the  different  states  have 
attempted  to  correct  this  habit,  but  the 
courts  have  indignantly  denied  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  encroach  upon 
their  work,  though  they  do  not  hesitate 
themselves  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
legislature. 

Judges,  furthermore,  might  profitably  study 
the  art  of  condensation  in  the  writing  of  their 
opinions. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  law’yers  that  the 
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simplest  and  most  understandable  opinions 
are  those  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  law  books 
are  filled  with  unnecessary  waste  of  labor 
and  unnecessary  refinements  of  logic. 

HOW  TO  HURRY  SLOW  JUSTICE 

Appellate  courts  should  decide  every  ques¬ 
tion  raised  in  the  cases  brought  before  th^. 

This  would  do  more  to  exp)^te  justice 
than  any  other  one  reform.  It  is  almost 
a  universal  custom  with  app>eUate  courts 
to  decide  the  issues  appealed  from  the 
trial  courts  upon  one  or  two  out  of  the 
ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  pKiints  of  error 
raised  by  the  losing  party  in  the  trial  court, 
leaving  all  the  other  disputed  points  unde- 
dded.  The  Supreme  Coiut  will  often,  in¬ 
deed,  say  that  “inasmuch  as  the  case  must 
go  back  for  a  second  trial,  we  will  not 
pass  upon  these  disputed  questions  now.” 

The  trial  judge  is  left  in  doubt  upon  the 
questions  still  undecided  by  the  appellate 
court.  He  may  have  his  owm  opinion,  in 
the  second  trial,  of  what  the  law  is  on  these 
questions,  as  he  had  in  the  first  trial,  but  he 
does  not  know  w’hat  the  app>eUate  court 
will  think,  and  he  is  bound  by  its  opinions, 
not  by  his  own.  He  is,  therefore,  as  much 
in  the  dark  upon  many  questions  during  the 
second  trial  as  he  was  during  the  first. 

The  case  now  goes  again  to  the  higher 
court,  and  is  decided  upon  one  or  two 
further  points,  and  then  returned  again  for 
another  trial.  In  this  way  trial  after  trial 
is  had.  If  the  higher  courts  would  decide 
every  question  raised  on  the  first  trial,  the 
lower  court  might  have  a  clear  vision  on  the 
second  trial,  and  clean  up  the  case. 

THE  RECALL  IS  INCOMPLETE 

The  states  should  adopt  laws  that  will  per¬ 
mit  of  but  one  appeal  in  civil  actions. 

Time  is  the  essential  thing  wdth  the  pKwr 
roan;  it  is  a  non-essential  with  the  rich  man 
and  the  corporation.  They  can  afford  to 
^ait.  Delays  are  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  corporation. 

The  recall  of  judges  is  not  a  complete  remedy 
^  for  existing  evils. 

To  dte  one  state  alone:  a  dozen  judges 
in  Indiana  have  left  the  bench  to  enter  the 
employ  of  railroads.  Their  decisions  re- 
roain,^  to  be  followed  by  their  successors. 
1  One  judge  of  that  state  was  drawing  a 


salary  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
while  drawing  another  salary  as  general 
counsel  of  a  railroad  company — while  his 
client  was  interested  in  a  decision  pending 
in  his  court.  Such  judges,  recalled  by  the 
people,  would  be  immediately  reward^  by 
the  .corporations  which  they  had  favored. 
The  decisions  they  rendered  would  remain 
to  control  future  cases. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  recall  of 
judges  is  not  meritorious — it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  entire  efficiency.  It  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  remedy.  Besides,  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  is  conservatively  charitable.  It  dislikes 
to  condemn  any  man  unless  after  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  his  guilt,  though  it  may  be 
perfectly  willing  to  condemn  his  doctrines. 

The  judicial  recall  has  been  in  effect 
for  ten  years  in  Oregon,  and  it  has  never 
been  invoked.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  the  public  is  going  to  recall  any  judge 
for  one  or  two  or  half  a  dozen  of  his  deci¬ 
sions. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  p)ower  of  judicial  recall  was  lodged 
in  the  legislatures  of  five  states.  This 
method  was  borrowed  from  the  English 
system,  under  which  judges  are  still  remov¬ 
able  by  a  majority  vote  of  each  house  of 
Parliament. 

Recall  of  decisions  would  be  more  elective. 

It  would  at  least  settle  the  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  people  meant  what  the 
court  said  they  meant  by  certain  words. 

After  a  legislature  adjourns,  there  may 
be  some  doubt  as  to  what  it  meant  when 
it  legislated;  but  there  isn’t  very  much 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  the 
j)eople  say  after  an  election. 

The  remedy  provided  by  impeachment  is  of 
doubtful  value. 

In  the  history  of  the  Federal  bench,  only 
nine  cases  of  imp)eachment  proceedings  are 
recorded,  and  in  only  two  was  the  verdict 
“Guilty.”  The  same  difficulty  is  found  in 
getting  rid  of  imp)eachable  state  judges.  The 
forces  that  profit  by  the  decisions  of  such 
judges  look  to  their  security. 

A  WARNING  FROM  THE  AZTECS 

The  Aztecs  had  a  drastic  remedy  for 
judidal  evils  which  is  of  interest,  not  as  a 
precedent,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  same  evils  we  are  fighting  now 
have  been  attacked  in  other  ages. 

When  Cortez  invaded  Mexico,  shortly 
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after  Columbus  discovered  America,  he 
found  that  the  ancient  Aztecs  had  a 
judicial  •  system,  as  well  as  barber-shops, 
vapor-baths,  and  other  accessories  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  including  an  efficient  police  force. 
They  had  evidently  had,  before  Cortez’s 
time,  a  corrupt  judiciary,  for  that  warrior 
found  that  corrupt  judges  were  condemned 
to  death  and  their  taimed  skins  nailed  in 
the  seats  of  their  successors  as  a  reminder 
of  the  penalty  of  transgression. 

But  above  all  reforms  in  the  law  and  the 
judiciary,  in  the  bar  and  the  bench,  appeal 
should  be  made  for  better  patriotism  and 
wiser  outlook  to  the  men  who  are  behind  these 
conditions. 

When  the  invader  subjugated  England, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians,  he  did 
not  come  to  light  his  own  fires  or  to  clean 
his  own  boots,  but  to  take  his  ease  as  mas¬ 
ter.  He  did  not  exterminate  the  natives, 
because  he  wished  to  make  of  them,  for  his 
benefit,  hewers  of  wood  and  tillers  of  the 
soil.  He  no  more  thought  of  killing  off  the 
men  whom  he  had  conquered  than  he 
thought  of  slaying  the  sheep  and  the  oxen. 
He  had  conquered  by  the  sword;  hence¬ 
forth  he  was  to  rule  by  the  finesse  of  p>eace. 
He  set  about  to  exploit  men  by  means 
of  the  law,  and  under  the  pretense  of 
justice. 

Even  our  own  early  laws  and  constitu¬ 
tions,  framed  by  men  of  democratic  in¬ 
stincts,  favored  the  rich.  Our  forebears 
were  handicapped  by  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  which  had  come  down  to 


them,  and  which,  in  the  press  of  things,  they 
failed  to  alter. 

In  the  law  we  are  still  in  the  shadow  of 
the  medieval  past. 

An  institution  so  grounded  in  the  very 
genesis  of  civilization,  linked  with  evoy 
struggle  for  human  liberty,  can  not  be 
readily  reformed.  It  is  a  structure  built 
by  the  slow  process  of  the  ages,  each  gen¬ 
eration  laying  its  row  of  brick  and  pointing 
its  own  mortar.  We  can  not  correct  these 
conditions  by  anything  short  of  slow  and 
tedious  work.  The  bad  bricks  will  have  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  structure  one  by  one, 
and  replaced  by  good  ones. 

We  are  moving  forward  everywhere,  (k 
spite  the  pessimism  of  the  age.  We  shall  hnd 
our  way  out  of  the  darkness  in  good  tinae. 
We  have  behind  us  too  glorious  a  past  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  helplessness.  We 
can  not  be  false  to  the  lights  that  have 
beckoned  millions  to  our  shores.  So  Ion; 
as  free  speech  remains,  the  goal  is  pos¬ 
sible  of  achievement.  The  errors  of  judicial 
decisions  require  no  revolution  or  \iolena 
for  remedy. 

“It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he 
foimd  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble. 
But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  sovereign's 
boast  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say  that  he 
found  law  dear  and  left  it  cheap;  found  it  a 
sealed  book,  left  it  a  living  letter;  found  it 
the  psatrimony  of  the  rich,  left  it  the  inher¬ 
itance  of  the  poor;  foimd  it  the  two-edged 
sword  of  craft  ancl  oppression,  left  it  the 
staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence.” 


StA/Oft  sixlh  instalmetU  is  the  concluding  article  of  Mr.  Connolly  s  presai 

survey  of  the  American  judiciary.  When  we  began  the  series,  we  had  at  our  command  vkai 
Mr.  Connolly  had  gathered  during  his  investigations  on  his  own  behalf  and  in  our  service.  Tk 
publication  of  the  successive  ariides  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  us  a  great  number  of  revelatim 
from  other  sources,  lawyers  as  well  as  laymen.  Those  who  had  not  known  where  to  turn  vtU 
facts  at  their  command  in  regard  to  judicial  abuses  have  sent  material  which  would  justijj 
extended  research  for  verification  and  publication.  *  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ve 
are  farther  from  the  end  now  than  when  we  began. 

We  have  wished,  however,  to  present  the  case  against  the  courts  as  quickly  and  succinctly  cs 
is  possible  in  this  manner,  so  that  the  public  might  receive  a  flashlight  impression  and  the* 
share  in  the  resultant  general  scrutiny  of  the  courts.  And  this  is  wh^  is  happening.  Judg¬ 
es  are  being  subjected  to  observation  as  never  before.  Disclosures  of  further  facts  are  comi»i 
to  light  daily  in  the  press,  and  Mr.  Connolly's  positions  are  being  vindicated  in  the  minds  if 
many  readers  who  only  a  few  months  ago  /ett  lAot  the  courts  were  invulnerable  to  attack. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  find  a  rascal  and  turn  him  out.  The  broad  problem  of  humanbr 
ing  and  socializing  our  entire  system  of  law  is  the  task  before  the  country — a  difficult  task  oW 
a  separate  work  by  itself.  Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  with  this  number  we  are  odj 
interrupting,  not  dropping,  the  presentation  of  this  most  significant  subject. 


HIS  FEALTY 

BY  MARGARET  BURROUS  MARTIN 


F  ALL  the  limping  elephants 
and  grunting  pigs,  you  Dagos 
sure  do  your  trick  the  slowest.” 
Dan  Maloney  shifted  his  to¬ 
bacco  from  left  cheek  to  right,  and  with  a 
disciplinary  scowl  continued  his  character¬ 
istic  harangue  at  his  gang  of  night-shift 
laborers  at  the  steel  plant. 

“Hump  yourselves,  all  of  youse  now. 
Sure  and  the  day  shift  will  be  coming  on, 
and  thinking  they’ve  just  turned  around. 
Hump  yourselves.  You — you  over  there! 
You  baby-doll  wigged  Eyetalian.” 

Julius  Mikanovce,  feeling  the  eye  of  the 
big  Irish  boss  on  him,  and  hearing  the  hated 
misnomer  “Italian,”  shook  his  brown  curls 
and  ventured  apologetically:  “Me?  Me 
no  Italian,  Mista  Mylona,  me  Slavon¬ 
ian.” 

The  servile  meekness  of  manner  and 
voice,  more  than  the  correction,  irritated 
big  Dan  Maloney,  and  the  roar  of  his  rage 
put  temporary  speed  into  the  usual  lethar¬ 
gic  movements  of  his  gang. 

“Aw!  Ta-ell-wit-ye!  Who  the  devil 
cares  what  ye  are?  It’s  wops  ye  all  are  and 
always  will  be,  and  not  a  bit  do  any  of  us 
be  caring  as  long  as  ye  hump  yerselves  and 
move  th^  slag  hill.” 

Julius  Mikanovce  dropped  his  brown, 
curl-covered  head 'as  would  a  child  to  avert 
a  blow;  but  the  apologetic  meekness  of  pas¬ 
ture  was  contradicted  by  the  resentment  in 
the  blue  eyes,  his  heritage  from  a  North 
Russian  grandmother. 

As  he  swung  his  heavy  pick  into  the  en¬ 
crusted  slag,  his  mind  groped  dully  for  the 
key  to  this  great  new  country.  •  Free,  they 
10 


called  it,  and  yet  he  had  learned  with  bit¬ 
terness  that  here  even  one’s  children  were 
not  one’s  own  to  turn  into  profit.  Only  a 
few  w’eeks  ago  he  had  discovered  that  his 
oldest  girl,  quite,  quite  woman  growm,  of 
age  almost  fifteen,  could  earn  go<^  money 
in  a  tobacco  factory,  when  lo! — came  to 
his  house  a  man,  not  with  sword  or  bayonet, 
but  with  a  small  badge  on  which  was  the 
title  “Truant  Officer” — and  Anna  was  re¬ 
turned  to  school. 

Julius  was  at  heart  proud  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  big  Anna.  She  and  her  brother, 
almost  a  year  her  junior,  could  easily  read 
all  that  was  printed  in  the  paper  which  the 
family  dog  filched  from  some  neighbor’s  steps 
each  evening.  At  first,  Julius  Mikanovce 
had  hastened  to  close  and  bar  his  door  when 
his  foolhardy  son  or  daughter  read  aloud  un¬ 
flattering  things  about  the  big  American 
czar.  But  such  precautions  only  increased 
the  merriment  of  his  fearless  brood;  and 
with  equal  courage  his  big  boss  nightly 
shouted  strange  things  about  “the  Presi¬ 
dent,”  without  even  a  glance  over  his 
shoulder. 

After  all,  thought  the  Slav,  as  he  dug  his 
pick  into  the  slag  at  his  feet,  it  was  foolish 
to  think  about  things.  The  whole  country 
was  a  constant  contradiction.  But  one 
thing  remained  fixed  and  approved  in  his 
disturbed  mind:  One  could  earn  dollars  to 
provide  for  one’s  always  increasing  family. 

True,  one’s  family  demanded  most  pecu¬ 
liar  things — things  of  luxury.  Yesterday 
now,  his  son  Peter,  the  next  in  years  to 
Anna,  had  said: 

“I  gotta  have  eighty-five  cents.  See?  I 
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“l  GOTTA  GET  A  PAIR  O’  SNEAKS.” 


gotta  get  a  pair  o’  sneaks.  Me,  I’m  captain 
on  the  team  at  school,  and  I  gotta  have  a 
pair  o’  sneaks.  I  can’t  swipe  ’em  off  anybody 
’cause,  see,  I  got  the  biggest  feet.” 

The  recent  proof  of  the  School’s  right  to 
his  daughter’s  time  had  left  Julius  hazy 
on  its  rights  to  his  hard-earned  money,  so, 
promptly  though  resentfully,  he  had  given 
the  eighty-five  cents  demanded.  And  now 
as  the  early  morning  promised  the  end  of 
his  night’s  toil,  he  thought  with  dismay  of 
the  one  cent  that  remained  of  his  pay. 
Should  any  of  his  children,  belonging  to  the 
School  he  was  learning  to  fear  and  hate,  de¬ 
mand  money  this  morning,  it  would  be  be¬ 
yond  his  power  to  obey.  One  coin  he  must 
keep,  however  small,  to  insure  the  luck 
of  his  native  province.  To-morrow  was  pay¬ 
day;  until  Uien  the  coin  must  remain  in 
his  pocket,  even  if  little  Flora  w’anted  it. 

Julius’s  eyes  softened  at  thought  of  Flora. 
Of  all  his  sturdy  brood.  Flora  alone  had  the 
blue  eyes  of  her  father;  unlike  the  others, 
too,  her  hair  hung  in  pale  gold  ringlets;  and 
the  gentle  ways  that  went  with  her  flower¬ 
like  coloring  had  foimd  a  tenderness  in  Ju¬ 
lius’s  heart,  which  even  his  wife  as  sweet¬ 
heart  had  not  discovered.  Suppose,  on  this 
of  all  mornings.  Flora  should  desire  “a  cent 
to  git  candy  for  recess!” 


As  he  walked  homeward, 
the  soul  of  Julius  Mika- 
novee  seethed  with  discon¬ 
tent.  Also — doubtless  the 
sequence  is  perverted — his 
stomach  seethed  with  dis¬ 
content.  The  recent  abun¬ 
dance  of  fat-soaked  food 
had  made  serious  warfare 
on  his  digestive  organs, 
used  to  the  scant  fare  of 
his  native  village.  Now, 
were  it  not  for  the  School, 
he  would  have  in  his 
pocket,  as  on  other  morn¬ 
ings,  the  money  to  buy  the 
drink  which  his  stomach, 
with  its  load  of  bucket- 
lunch  indigestibles,  craved. 

At  his  door  he  w'as  met 
by  the  usual  smell  of  fry¬ 
ing  pork  and  an  onslaught 
of  his  brood. 

“  Say !  Git  to  bed  quick 
and  git  your  sleep  out, 
’cause  you  gotta  go  to 
school  this  afternoon.  See? 
All  the  kids’  fathers  wot  don’t  wrork  days 
is  gotta  come.  See?  It’s  for  Washington’s 
birthday,  an’  all  the  kids’  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  should  for  to  come.  See?  ” 

Julius  Mikanovee  thought  he  saw:  in 
this  country,  so  falsely  called  free,  it  was 
not  the  Army  that  oppressed,  but  always 
and  alw’ays  the  School.  As  he  washed  down 
half-cooked  food  with  coffee  oily  from  re- 
j)eated  boiling,  he  thought  resentfully  of 
his  dreams  of  America  as  a  land  of  the 
free,  with  untold  wealth  for  the  asking. 
As  he  kicked  off  his  shoes — his  only  prep¬ 
aration  for  sleep — he  sleepily  muttered: 

“  Awi  America  like  what  the  big  boss  call 
— a — a  fake.  American  no  more  better 
off  Slavonian.” 

When  at  noon  his  more  than  usually 
noisy  brood  returned  from  morning  session 
at  school,  he  lay  half  awake  listening  dully 
to  the  talk  about  crowns,  flags,  forwards, 
stars,  folk  dance,  and  the  basket. 

At  length,  fully  roused,  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  his  children,  he  resentfully 
washed  such  portions  of  his  anatomy  as 
would  be  visible  above  his  best  clothes,  and 
promised  to  be  at  school  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

Two  o’clock  found  him,  his  browm  curls 
turned  up  under  the  edge  of  a  misfit  derby 
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hat,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone  steps  of 
the  big  brick  schoolhouse.  As  he  fingered 
his  solitary  coin,  transferred  to  these,  his 
best  and  only  clean  “pants,”  he  foimd  the 
temptation  to  turn  and  escap)e  the  unknown 
fate  before  him  growing  in  power. 

But  before  his  body,  habitually  sluggish, 
followed  the  decision  of  his  will,  a  lady,  evi¬ 
dently  a  Teacher,  one  of  those  all-powerful 
in  the  School,  called  down  in  a  voice  that 
tolerated  no  difference  of  opinion: 

“Come  this  way.  The  exercises  have 
not  begun  yet.  We  want  all  the  parents 
seated  before  we  begin.” 

Julius,  for  generations  uncoimted  the 
obedient,  found  his  dawning  will  a  thing  of 
cobwebs,  his  heavy  feet  the  slaves  of  con¬ 
fident  authority.  Up,  up,  climbed  the 
heavy  shoes.  Furtively  he  turned  each  cor¬ 
ner,  his  spine  curved  in  apologetic  obeisance, 
and  at  last  he  found  himself  seated  as  direct¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  front  seats  of  the  new 
auditorium-gymnasium 
of  the  school.  A  cur¬ 
tain  of  shiny,  flimsy, 
black  muslin  was 
stretched  between  the 
audience  and  the  front 
part  of  the  hall. 

A  young  woman, 
whose  lacy  blouse  seem¬ 
ed  to  Julius  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with 
the  season  of  snow  and 
ice,  sat  restlessly  in 
front  of  a  piano;  from 
time  to  time  she  glanced 
from  the  clock  to  a  door 
at  the  right  of  the  cur¬ 
tained  stage. 

As  Julius  listened, 
bewildered,  to  the  whis¬ 
pers  and  giggles  that 
CTept  into  the  room ' 
through  the  door  watch¬ 
ed  by  the  lady  at  the 
piano,  an  older  lady  in 

“AMERICAN  NO 

nau- elaborately  arrang-  slav 

ed  over  a  stem  brow, 
walked  out  in  front  of  the  shining  black  cur¬ 
tain  and  smiled  mechanically  at  the  ill-at- 
ease  audience.  In  a  few  trite  sentences  Miss 
Marshall,  principal  of  the  Mill  District 
School,  welcomed  “  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  pupils  whom  it  was  the  privilege  of  her¬ 
self  and  her  able  corps  of  teachers  to  help 


guide  in  the  paths  of  citizenship  and  true 
womanhood  and  manhood.” 

As  she  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  amid  a  stormy  applause,  led  by  the 
pupils,  as  yet  not  in  sight,  the  lady  at  the 
piano  struck  up  an  emphatic  march,  and 
as  faintly  came  a  stage  whisper — “Mark 
time,”  and  the  soimd  of  many  little  feet 
filled  the  hall. 

Two  by  two  they  came,  girl  and  boy. 
First  in  line,  his  red  locks  straight  and  un¬ 
compromisingly  pointing  heavenward,  a 
large  banner  bearing  the  name  of  the  school 
held  proudly  aloft,  was  young  Dan  Ma¬ 
loney,  son  of  Julius’s  big  boss.  By  his  side, 
her  brown  braids  hanging  to  her  waist,  a 
great  bow  of  blue  satin  crowning  her  pretty 
head,  was  the  little  daughter  of  Thomas 
Masters,  mill  sup>erintendent.  Her  little 
blue  slippers  below  her  long,  blue-silk  stock¬ 
ings  seemed  to  tread  on  Julius  Mikanovce’s 
heart.  Just  so  would  he  have  liked  to  see 
his  Flora  dressed. 

As  his  eyes  followed 
the  line  of  children 
marching,marching  on 
to  the  platform  out  of 
sight  behind  the  big 
curtain,  the  last 
thought  of  his  morn¬ 
ing  rebellion  returned, 
strengthened  by  his 
jealousy  of  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  child. 

“  America,  it  all  a — 
a — fake.”  And  even  as 
his  eyes  darkened  at 
the  thought,  there  in 
line  came  his  Flora. 
Julius’s  eyes  widened. 
All  in  white  was  his 
beauty  child.  Naught 
sensed  he  of  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  her  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  dress  or  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the 
enthusiastic  first-year, 
..  first-grade  teacher, 

“AMERICAN  NOJORE  BETTER  OFF 

stockings  for  her  at  the 
five  and  ten  cent  store,  and  white  shoes 
by  the  triple  application  of  liquid  white. 

Flora  was  one  of  the  “stars.”  When  the 
black  curtain  was  pulled  aside,  there  on  the 
improvised  steps  the  blue-gowned  daughter 
of  big  Mr.  Masters  was  but  one  of  the  blue- 
ground  children  of  the  flag-tableau,  and 
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red-haired,  red-coated  Dan  Maloney  sank 
into  insignificance  as  a  piece  of  the  stripe; 
while  Flora — star-eyed,  halo-headed  Flora 
Mikanovce — was  the  most  prominent  of 
the  “stars,”  and  clearly  her  child  treble 
sounded  in  the  song  they  sang — “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.” 

When  the  curtain  was  again  drawn  over 
the  living  flag,  amid  thunderous  applause, 
Julius  Mikanovce  sat  as  one  in  a  trance, 
his  one  vision  the  starry  eyes  of  his  heart’s 
darling,  shining  in  the  flower-like  face, 
against  the  white  star  at  her  back.  In  the 
jaws  of  the  power  he  feared  and  hated,  the 
School,  he  had  seen  his  heart’s  treasure 
with  a  joy  on  her  face  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  kindle — no,  not  even  with  two 
cents  for  candy. 

He  remembered  the  one  cent,  the  mascot, 
in  his  pocket.  Recklessly  he  decided  to 
spend  it  on  the  way  out.  Even  as  Dan 
Maloney,  his  American  boss,  who  was  an 
Irishman,  he  would  fearlessly  be  “dead 
broke.”  For  extravagance  he  would  spend 
it.  Worse  extravagance  than  for  candy. 
Yes,  for  a  f>aper  would  he  spend  it,  and 
night  by  night  he  would  buy,  not  dog-steal, 
one;  and  on  the  corner  would  he  too  look  at 
the  picture  of  the  American  Czar.  And  to¬ 
day,  five  cents  in  debt  would  he  go  for 
candy  for  his  Flora  who  was  a  star  in  the 
flag  and  looked  like  an  angel. 

One  by  one  the  “pieces”  were  delivered, 
and  then  another  tableau  was  built.  It 
was  never  given  to  Julius  to  know  how  bit¬ 
terly  the  seventh-grade  teacher  had  regret¬ 
ted  the  necessity  of  casting  Anna,  first-born 
of  the  Slav  Julius,  for  the  star  part  in  this 
tableau.  But  the  costumes,  ordered  at  con¬ 
siderable  personal  expense  from  Cleveland, 
had  included  a  costume  for  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  that  by  no  adjustment  could  fit 
any  girl  but  Anna,  the  large  and  homely. 

At  her  great  feet,  discreetly  hidden  by 
the  folds  of  the  size  thirty-eight  costume, 
came  one  by  one  the  daughters  of  more 
prominent  parents,  kneeling  to  receive  their 
crowns  of  statehood.  Stolidly  statuesque 
remained  her  heavy  features;  forcibly  the 
muscular  goddess  placed  each  gilt  crown 
upon  each  bowed  head;  with  majestic  indif¬ 
ference  she  received  each  hand-kiss  of  de¬ 
votion.  But  the  soul  of  Julius  Mikanovce 
burst  into  flame. 

After  the  tableau,  the  lady  with  the  thin 
w’aist  rose  from  the  piano,  and  several  of 
the  larger  boys  mov^  it  through  the  hall 


door  by  way  of  “clearing  the  floor  for  the 
game.” 

Julius,  the  Slav,  shared  none  of  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  tlie  audience.  One  by  one  the 
pupils  who  had  taken  part  in  the  program 
found  seats  to  watch  “the  game.”  Only 
when  a  large  boy  writh  white  gymnasium 
shoes,  whose  cleanliness  heralded  their  new¬ 
ness,  walked  into  the  cleared  space  and, 
swinging  a  large  ball  between  his  parted 
knees,  tossed  it  carefully  through  the  sus¬ 
pended  hoop,  did  Julius  stir.  He  gave  a 
great  sigh,  Iflce  the  breathing  of  one  waking 
from  deep  sleep. 

And  then  the  game  was  on.  From  time 
to  time  a  shrill  whistle  pierced  the  mixed 
tumult  of  hurrying  players  and  applauding 
audience. 

Julius,  the  Slav,  followed  with  closer  eyes 
than  the  most  conscientious  referee  the 
movements  of  Peter,  his  son,  whose  big 
white  “  sneaks  ”  seemed  to  touch  every  spot 
of  the  polished  floor  as  play  followed 
play. 

Twice,  thrice,  again  and  yet  again,  the 
big  ball  from  his  big  hands  went  through 
the  suspended  hoop.  Never  since  time 
gan  had  a  Mikanovce  moved  with  such 
s[)eed.  Julius  watched  this  straight-spined 
son  of  his  loins  in  growing  wonder  and 
envy.  Unconsciously  his  own  back  straight¬ 
ened.  Verily,  the  youth  had  strength  and 
agility  imsuspected.  How  could  that  other 
pig  of  a  boy  hop>e  to  keep  him,  Peter  the 
S^t,  from  sending  the  big  ball  whither  he 
would!  Ah,  he — Julius — would  show  Peter 
a  throw  he  used  to  practise  on  ffite  days  at 
Karlovic  when  he  was  young.  Young!  He 
was  young  now !  Together  they,  Peter  and 
he,  here  in  this  country  would  do  much. 

Again  the  shrill  whistle,  and  amid  the 
moving  of  chairs  came  the  words:  “The 
score  is  13  to  7  in  favor  of  Mikanovce’s 
team.” 

A  great  roar  filled  the  hall: 

“^^at’s  the  matter  with  Mikanovce?” 
“HE'S  ALL  RIGHT.” 

“Who’s  all  right?” 

“MIKANOVCE!” 

“Some  class  to  him,”  shrilled  an  ardent 
admirer.  “He  made  five  baskets  himself 
— three  cheers  for  Mikanovce!” 

And  then,  as  the  cheers  died  away,  from 
the  piano  in  the  hall  came  the  first  bars  of 
the  newer  “America.” 

Every  child’s  voice  in  the  hall  followed 
the  hymn;  Julius  Mikanovce  had  risen  to 
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his  feet  with  the  rest;  unconsciously  he 
raised  his  toil-stained  hand  to  brush  away 
a  tear.  Flora,  his  little  Flora;  Anna,  his 
first-born;  Peter,  the  Swift,  all  singing  with 
a  will: 

“America!  America!  God  shed  His  grace  on  thee, 
.\iiiA  crown  thy  good  with  Brotherho^  from  sea  to 

shining  sea.” 

At  last  it  was  all  over.  Julius  Mikanovce 
followed  the  throng  down  the  side  stairs. 
Unconsciously  his  shoulders  held  the  pos¬ 
ture  acquired  as  he  watched  the  play  of 


muscles  on  his  son’s  bare  shoulders.  As  he 
turned  a  comer  on  the  second  floor,  he  col¬ 
lided  with  a  big  form. 

“Well,  look  who’s  here!”  good-natured¬ 
ly  condescended  Dan,  the  Big  Boss.  “If 
it  ain’t  one  of  my  Eyetalians.” 

The  jaw  of  Julius,  the  Slavonian,  came 
out  with  a  grinding  sound.  Steadily  his 
light  eyes  met  the  laughing  eyes  of  the 
Celt;  not  an  inch  gave  he  to  Dan  Maloney 
as  he  answered: 

“To-ell-wit-ye!  Me!  Me, 'no  Italian! 
Me  Americanr 
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ILD  Mrs.  Sparks  was  waiting  for 
I  something.  She  stood  eagerly 
V-/  I  in  the  doorway  and  wiped  a  dish 
'■  I  writh  the  passive  skill  of  sixty 
years’  practise,  shifting  to  a  dry  part  of  the 
tea-towel  by  instinct.  The  cup  half  done, 
she  dropped  the  towel,  and,  coming  dowm 
two  steps,  sat  on  the  bench  wdth  the  milk- 
crocks.  Looking  shyly,  almost  fearfully 
around,  she  drew  from  her  flat  bosom  a 
handkerchief.  It  was  a  trifle  of  delicate 
linen,  edged  with  lace,  a  flimsy  bit  of  beauty 
giving  forth  a  faint  violet  odor.  It  crumpled 
softly  in  her  knobby  brown  hands,  a  curious 
high  light  against  the  faded  calico.  Holding 
it  tightly,  she  looked  across  the  dun  fields  to 
where  they  blurred  with  the  monotonous 
gray  of  the  February  sky. 

What  she  saw  was  a  circle  of  desolation 
from  some  cynical  poet’s  hell,  by  an  irony 
of  nature  fertilized  to  bear  monstrous  crops 
of  com.  It  was  flat,  like  the  lid  of  a  stove — 
the  only  eminence  being  the  manure-pile. 
The  flatness  was  emphasized  by  endless 
checker-board. fields:  in  some,  was  the  dull 
whitish-yellow  of  winter  stubble;  but  in 
most  stood  innumerable  ranks  of  broken 
com-stalks,  twisted,  ragged,  bent  at  all 
angles,  no  touch  of  beauty  in  their  stark 
re^arity.  Sometimes  a  single  leafless  tree 
stood  in  the  pastures  like  the  twisted  skele¬ 
ton  of  dead  hopes,  gaunt  and  black. 

The  house  itself  was  weatherbeaten  and 
homely;  from  the  outside,  looking  at  the 
re^ar  windows,  the  passer  knew  it  con¬ 
tained  four  rooms  on  two  floors,  of  exactly 


the  same  size  and  shape.  Living  there 
thirty-three  years,  as  Mrs.  Sparks  had  done, 
one  nught  readily  become  deaf  and  dumb. 

But  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the  house  a 
glistening  railroad  track  melted  on  each 
hand  into  the  dim  horizon.  For  her  it  was 
a  path  leading  through  desolation  from  mys¬ 
tery  to  mystery — a  bond  with  the  outer 
world — some  magic  road  of  dreams  dowu 
which  the  splendid  glory  of  the  east  fled  to 
meet  the  unknowm  romance  of  the  west. 

Ten  minutes  passed  with  no  sound  save 
the  dripping  rain.  Mrs.  Sparks  sat  w'aiting, 
bent  and  yellow,  only  her  eyes  sharp  and 
eager  in  their  mesh  of  wrinkles.  The  rest 
of  her  was  sun-  and  wind-worn,  like  a  ma¬ 
chine  rusty  and  shap)eless  from  long  use  in 
the  open. 

Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  thin, 
distant  whistle  of  an  engine. 

The  old  w'oman  woke  to  sprightly  antic¬ 
ipation.  She  arose  with  her  handkerchief 
gathered  close,  and  stood,  spare  and  erect, 
peering  toward  the  east. 

The  shrill,  broken  cry  of  the  steam  echoed 
nearer,  hurriedly  calling  off  the  crossings. 
A  plume  of  dark  smoke  trailed  beyond  a  bit 
of  woods,  and  the  engine  sUpjjed  into  view, 
foreshortened  and  black.  With  a  dull 
drumming  it  grew  till  the  train  swirled  by, 
a  glistening  wet  bar  of  yellow.  The  brass 
shone  on  vestibules,  there  was  a  glimpse  of 
white  tables  with  people  eating,  the  solemn 
sleepers  swrung  past,  a  face  here  and  there 
pallid  through  the  windows,  staring  at  the 
dingy  house  and  seeing  nothing. 
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Old  Mrs.  Sparks  waved  the  fine  handker¬ 
chief  at  nobody  in  particular.  She  smiled 
and  bowed,  a  ridicvdous  lonely  figure  on  a 
porch.  And  she  kept  on  waving  till  the 
train  dwindled  to  a  pinch  of  smoke,  and  then 
sniffed  luxuriously  of  the  pungent  gases 
drifting  through  the  yard. 

She  w’as  happy.  Society  and  the  outer 
world  had  danc^  by  her  door  on  the  shining 
path  of  rails.  For  the  railroad  was  her  set, 
and  made  up  all  her  visiting-list.  She  was 
too  old  to  go  to  town  any  more,  and  neigh¬ 
bors  forgot  her.  Her  son  worked,  he  didn’t 
feel  like  light  gossip.  Two  or  three  times  a 
year  he  got  drunk.  In  secret  Mrs.  Sparks 
envied  him  that. 

Now,  her  life,  except  breathing  and  work, 
consisted  in  watching  the  trains  go  by. 
That  furnished  her  company,  amusement, 
variety;  it  kept  alight  the  eagerness  in  her 
eyes.  Often  on  hot  nights,  when  the  com 
soaked  up  the  heat,  she  would  hear  the 
shrill  summons  of  the  eastbound  express 
drown  the  sibilance  of  frog  and  jarfly,  and 
for  hours  would  lie  sleepless  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  graying  window — a  dweller  in 
thronged  places,  threading  the  romance  of 
life,  compact  for  her  of  faded  memories  of 
sentimental  novels,  scenes  in  Decatur  on 
her  one  trip,  and  flamboyant  society  stories 
on  the  patent  sheets  of  the  weekly  Argtts. 

She  finished  the  dishes,  got  out  some 
coarse  shirts  to  work  on,  and  sat  down 
where  she  could  see  the  track.  Then  for 
two  hours  she  entertained  a  girl  in  a  tan 
dress  she  had  seen  on  the  rear  platform  that 
afternoon. 

About  four  o’clock  her  son,  stolid  and 
matter-of-fact,  drove  back  from  the  black¬ 
smith’s.  He  came  into  the  house  for  some 
nails.  As  he  was  leaving  in  silence,  his 
mother  spoke: 

“  What’s  the  news,  Charlie?  ” 

“Nothin’.” 

“D’you  meet  anybuddy  in  p’tic’lar?” 

“Yep.  Saw  Sam  Daggs  himtin’  his  red 
heifer.  Sarey’s  broke  her  leg  on  the  ice  an’ 
ain’t  been  able  to  walk  for  a  month.” 

“Well,  I  swan.  Anything  from  Green¬ 
ville?  ” 

“Noj)e.”  He  opened  the  door,  then 
called  back  as  an  afterthought:  “Won’t 
have  no  more  trouble  keepin’  them  hogs 
off’n  the  track  after  this  spring.  Railroad’s 
goin’  to  run  everything  over  the  new  cut-off 
from  Greenvdlle  to  Jimction  City.” 

The  door  slammed  and  echoes  seemed  to 


Mrs.  Sparks  to  come  from  all  over  the  world 
as  if  it  had  suddenly  been  emptied.  She 
sat  looking  at  the  track,  sometimes  taking 
a  stitch  after  five  minutes. 

She  was  sick  at  the  stomach.  A  dumb 
dread  made  her  cold.  She  was  to  be  left 
alone:  left  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  flat 
corn-fields.  The  railroad  was  going  to  leave 
her.  She  would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing, 
think  nothing.  She  got  up  and  stared 
hungrily  after  a  freight  till  its  last  smudge 
of  smoke  had  vanished.  She  went  up-stairs 
and  lay  dowm  on  her  bed,  for  the  first  time 
in  daylight  for  eighteen  years. 

After  that,  she  couldn’t  sit  still  if  the 
Goldenrod  Express  was  late.  Her  bro\ra 
old  hands  trembled  pitifully.  Perhaps  it 
had  flashed  its  bright  paint  and  shining 
brasses  before  her  for  the  last  time!  At 
night  she  shivered  at  the  window  for  an 
hour  to  see  the  night  flyer  rush  past,  with 
the  steam  flying  like  golden  foam  in  the 
light  from  the  furnace  door. 

The  day  the  trains  stopped  coming  she 
became  conscious  all  at  once  of  the  stillness. 
She  seemed  to  pass  her  life  in  the  center  of  a 
hollow,  silent  globe.  She  kept  listening  for 
something,  and  she  caught  herself  getting 
out  the  lace  handkerchief  in  the  middle  of 
doing  the  dinner  dishes.  She  sat  for  hours 
gazing  down  the  track,  seeking  to  find  a 
way  along  its  barren  path  to  the  dead  land 
of  dreams.  But  when  the  rails  grew  dull 
with  rust,  and  weeds  sprang  up  between  the 
ties,  she  could  bear  to  look  at  it  no  more. 
The  eager  light  died  from  her  eyes;  she  real¬ 
ized  she  was  over  seventy  and  had  worked 
hard  in  the  corn-belt  for  thirty-three  years. 

Even  the  harsh  son  noticed  that  she  sat 
silent  too  long  to  get  the  work  done.  A  sour 
youngish  woman  appeared  to  help,  and  old 
Mrs.  Sparks’s  monotony  of  toil  changed  to  a 
monotony  of  rest.  TTie  doctor  could  do 
nothing  for  her,  and  told  her  son  with  a 
stroke  of  genius: 

“She’s  just  old  and  worn-out.  There 
ain’t  any  p’tic’lar  reason  why  she  should 
live,  is  there?  ” 

TTiis  was  true.  Old  Mrs.  Sparks  couldn’t 
get  up  energy  enough  to  wash  that  cup  with 
“Mother”  on  it  another  thousand  times. 
Her  tie  with  the  world  had  been  broken; 
she  didn’t  want  to  go  on  raising  com  for  a 
lot  of  unknown  people.  One  afternoon  they 
found  her  on  the  porch  in  her  nightgown, 
waving  a  filmy  rag  tow’ard  an  empty  track. 
That  night  she  quit  breathing. 


STRAIGHT  TALK 


FROM  A  CONTRIB. 

Twenty-two  members  of  a  set  of  omnivorous 
readers  of  good  literature  have  read  a  little 
story  of  mine  and  have  read  all  the  stories  in 
your  March  number.  At  a  meeting,  after  a 
full  discussion,  a  secret  vote  was  taken;  it  re¬ 


sulted  as  follows: 

That  mine  was  better  than  any  of  yours. .  *1 

That  mine  was  better  than  all  but  one  of 

yours .  13 

That  mine  was  better  than  all  but  two  of 

yours .  4 

That  mine  was  better  than  all  but  three  of 

yours .  2 

That  mine  was  better  than  all  but  four  of 

yours .  1 

That  mine  was  worse  than  any  of  yours. .  tl 


The  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  held  on 
April  21.  In  fixing  the  date  we  considered  that 
it  would  give  you  sufficient  time  to  read  and 
return  my  story  together  with  your  reasons  for 
so  domg.  I  did  not  see  that  it  was  necessary 
to  put  die  meeting  at  such  a  late  date,  as  I  al¬ 
ready  have  three  copies  of  your  reasons  for  re¬ 
turning  three  of  my  previous  stories,  and  I  was 
ready  to  submit  them  for  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting,  but  I  was  overruled  on  the  ground 
that  my  latest  story  must  work  out  its  individ¬ 
ual  destiny. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Is  there 
not  some  way  to  get  inside  that  vicious  system 
of  yours  and  get  something  besides  those  printed 
slips  you  send  with  rejected  manuscripts? 
Printed  slips  are  driving  me  mad.  What  the 
deuce  is  the  matter  with  my  story  anyway?  If 
you  will  have  one  of  your  readers  stay  after 
houn  some  night  and  write  me  on  his  own  time, 
I  will  gladly  send  him  a  check  for  the  overtime. 

•  My  vote. 

t  Unquestionably  my  wife’s  vote. 


Years  ago  I  wrote  college  stories,  then  love 
stories,  then  despondent  stories,  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  newly-wed  stories,  then  a  long  line 
of  nursery  stories.  My  whole  career  is  sketched 
in  literary  debris  and  the  greatest  collection  of 
printed  dipts  extant.  Once  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  one  of  my  stories,  paid  me  $17.50  for  it, 
and  ceased  publication  the  next  month.  I 
don’t  think  my  story  was  entirely  to  blame  for 
the  catastrophe;  it  was  a  pretty  rotten  story, 
but  not  that  rotten. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Everybody’s. 
Years  ago  I  grew  frenzied  with  Lawson,  and  I 
have  shared  all  your  emotions  ever  since.  I 
have  viewed  with  alarm,  pointed  with  pride, 
stood  aghast,  been  indignant,  wept,  laughed, 
chuckled,  and  sighed  with  you;  sometimes  all  in 
one  month — which  was  asking  my  emotions  to 
go  through  such  violent  gyrations  that  it  is  a 
wonder  I  have  any  nervous  system  left. 

And  what  has  it  got  me?  Printed  slips! 
Three  already,  and  another  coming  as  sure  as 
fate!  And  I  have  so  many  hundreds  of  printed 
slips  from  other  magazines  that  I  do  not  need 
yours  at  all. 

Let  me  appeal  to  your  sympathy.  Years  ago 
in  the  first  flush  of  being  an  accepted  suitor,  I 
promised  my  fiancee  that  all  the  money  de¬ 
rived  from  my  literary  efforts  would  be  devoted 
to  purchasing  presents  for  my  .  .  .*  wife.  I  re¬ 
newed  the  promise  several  times,  eventually  to 
the  charming  young  woman  whom  I  at  last 
married.  I  believe  in  consistency,  and  did 
then:  a  promise  made  to  one  fianc^  should  be 
made  to  every  other  one  in  turn.  My  wife  re¬ 
ceived  the  check  for  the  $17.50,  but  she  subse¬ 
quently  sent  it  to  the  wife  of  a  young  fellow 
whose  job  flickered  and  went  out  when  the  mag¬ 
azine  expired.  The  check  was  presented  after 
the  bank  account  had  been  clos^,  so  I  had  to 
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send  another  perfectly  good  one  to  make  my 
wife’s  benefaction  good.  So  you  see  the  total 
earnings  of  a  lifetime  devot^  to  literary  en¬ 
deavor  is  minus  seventeen  fifty.  Doesn’t  that 
move  you? 

Are  you  married?  If  you  are,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  plea  I  now  make  on  bended  knee. 
For  Heaven’s  sake  publish  my  story  so  I  can 
show  my  wife!  Never  mind  sending  me  a  check . 

I  can  f^e  that  up.  If  you  could  only  explain 
matters  to  your  readers  I  am  sure  they  would 
forgive  you. 

My  story  is  called  “When  Marley  Got  Mad,” 
and  goes  forward  under  another  cover. 

Winnipeg,  Canada.  W.  B. 

P.  S.  Why  not  publish  my  story,  even  if  it  is 
rotten,  with  the  above  letter  in  a  box  at  the  top 
of  it,  without  any  comment?  It  would  be 
something  new  and  human  and  should  cause 
a  few  smiles.  We  can  always  do  with  a  few 
more  smiles — and  it  isn’t  so  very  rotten  at  that. 

W.  B. 

Sdforr  — Unfortunately  the  story 

was  neither  bad  enough  nor  gcx^  enough  to 
be  printed.  But  this  letter  is  too  go^  to 
withhold.  We  offer  it  as  a  sidelight  on 
every-day  editorial  problems. 

THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

I  am  not  a  politician.  I  have  no  political 
aspirations.  Much  as  it  hurts  to  say  it,  my 
portion,  from  a  political  standpoint,  has  been 
dormant  for  several  years. 

The  cause  of  this  dormancy  is  nothing 
other  than  my  inability  to  conceive  any  way 
wherein  my  vote,  voice,  acts,  or  ideas  could  be 
made  to  have  any  effect  against  Political  Bosses, 
Big  Business,  Attorneys,  and  Lawyer-made 
Laws.  Behind  the  very  doors  inscribed  “Leg¬ 
islative,”  “Justice,”  and  “Correction”  acts 
have  been  passed,  decisions  have  been  given,  and 
graft  has  been  in  vogue,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  and  the  great  detriment  of  the  many. 

By  the  very  nature  of  things,  we  are  com- 
pell^  to  seek  the  temple  thus  inscribed,  or  else 
find  ourselves  lodged  behind  its  doors  or  over¬ 
ridden  by  our  fellow  man.  In  any  event,  we 
are  seeking  justice  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  formed  the  course  of  procedure,  adopted 
rules  and  regulations,  and  who  are  vested  with 
the  power  to  act  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 

We  must  ask  ourselves:  “Are  these  rules 
and  regulations  beneficial  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,  or  is  there  a  selfish  motive  lying  behind 
their  adoption?”  To  those  who  are  on  the 
outside  it  would  seem  a  selfish  motive  and  not  a 
case  of  justice,  and  that  the  size  of  your  pocket- 
book  determines  how  long  you  can  play  the 
game. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  read  articles  that 


so  impressed  me;  articles  that  seemed  to  get 
at  the  very  root  of  things  and  made  me  feel  like 
reviving  my  patriotism  and  shouting  “Hurrah 
for  Country”  as  have  the  articles  entitled  “Big 
Business  and  the  Bench.” 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  these  articles  may 
be  the  means  of  setting  the  American  people 
to  fathering  a  reform  movement,  as  did  those 
articles  of  exposure  written  by  Tom  Lawson  a 
few  years  ago. 

Harrisburg,  Penn.  C.  C.  F. 

ON  FERTILE  SOIL 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  article  m 
Everybody’s  Magazine  on  the  Single  Ta- 
ers,  and  write  to  ask  if  you  could  put  me  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  lecturers  in  the  national 
field. 

Last  year  I  organized  and  conducted  a  “So¬ 
cial  Forum”  for  the  city  of  Lowell,  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  which  prominent  men  gave  addresses  on 
live  topics.  I  am  beginning  to  arrange  my 
program  for  the  coming  year  and  would  wel¬ 
come  to  the  platform  a  sane,  attractive,  popu¬ 
lar  presentation  of  the  Single  Tax  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Our  meetings  are  all  well  reported  in  the  press, 
and  thus  the  subject  discussed  gains  a  wide 
hearing  beyond  the  large  audience  which  is 
usually  in  attendance. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  connect  me  with 
the  right  persons  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Grace  Universalist  Church,  C.  R.  S. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  FELS  SAYS: 

Dear  Mr.  Stockbridge: 

I  want  to  say,  though  you  must  know  it  your¬ 
self,  that  the  article  you  have  written  on  Sin^ 
Tax  men  and  Single  Tax  work  in  the 
number  of  Everybody’s  is  good  work,  and  is 
calculated  to  make  more  Single  Tax  men.  Mrs. 
Fels  also  agrees  that  it  is  a  good  job;  and  that 
is  a  compliment,  because  she  is,  to  my  mind, 
one  of  the  most  competmt  of  critics. 

I  have  promptly  suggested  to  Daniel  Kiefer 
that  we  should  put  your  article  into  pamphlet 
style  in  some  such  shape  as  the  enclosed  pam- 
pMet. 

I  want  to  send  out  a  hundred  or  more  copies 
of  the  April  Everybody’s  to  my  correspondents 
all  over  the  world,  including  China. 

Joseph  Fels. 

ON  “WEIGHING  THE  CANDIDATES” 

Mr.  Ridgw'ay’s  article,  “Weighing  the  Can¬ 
didates,”  is  just  what  the  layman  needed.  It 
gives  in  a  concise  and  easily  understood  form 
w’hat  each  candidate  has  accomplished  and 
w'hat  he  pretends  to  stand  for,  and  what  is  said 
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for  and  against  him.  I  have  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  men  since  reading  the  article. 

I  do  not  have  much  time  to  read,  and  a  plain, 
concise  article  such  as  this  appeals  to  me. 

Why  could  you  not  each  month  devote  a 
small  space  to  the  needs  of  our  country  and 
what  different  individuals  were  doing,  either 
detrimental  or  beneffcial,  and  make  it  plain? 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  D.  G.  S. 

Received  May  Everybody’s  to-day,  and  I 
wish  that  every  new  voter  could  read  Mr.  Ridg- 
way’s  article  on  the  candidates.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  I  have  ever  read,  within  the 
grasp  of  every  one,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  N.  H.  W. 

FROM  A  NEW  CITIZEN 

I  am  one  of  the  new  citizens  of  California. 
In  common  with  hundreds  of  women,  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  vote  intelligently  and  right.  I  have 
searched  in  many  places  and  asked  many 
people  for  the  definite  information  you  have 
presented  in  “Weighing  the  Candidates”  in 
Everybody’s  for  May.  Please  accept  my 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  con¬ 
ferred. 

May  t  ask  you  to  present  a  similar  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  platforms  before  the  Novem¬ 
ber  election? 

Berkeley,  Cal.  (Mrs.)  C.  M.  P. 

CONSIDER  THE  LAWYER 

Informing  the  “peepul”  that  their  courts  are 
largdy  under  control  of  the  “interests”  is  a 
fine  big  thing  to  do,  and  is  being  well  done  in  the 
series  now  running  in  Everybody’s.  There  is, 
however,  another  phase  of  the  question  which 
b  not  touched  upon  by  any  writer  who  happens 
to  be  a  lawyer,  but  is  very  evident  to  those 
who  are  studying  the  conditions  of  the  day, 
and  are  willing  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  not 
an  agricultural  implement  as  the  lawyer 
would. 

The  other  phase  of  the  tangle  is  the  no  less 
than  criminally  wrong  working  system  of  ethics 
of  the  legal  profession  itself. 

The  very  fiber  and  foundation  of  the  practise 
of  the  law  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is 
the  legalized  breaking  of  any  and  all  laws  for  the 
profit  of  the  lawyers  and  the  benefit  of  any  crim¬ 
inal,  big  or  little,  who  has  the  money  to  “retain” 
(to  buy)  one  of  the  “profession”  to  do  by  insid¬ 
ious  methods  what  would  never  get  past  the 
people  if  attempted  under  strong-arm  rules. 

As  an  example  of  legal  tommy-rot,  take  the 
case  of  the  steward  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  in 
New  York  City,  recently  charged  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  penal  code  in  taking  beer  into  the 


armory  building.  Case  dismissed;  complain¬ 
ing  witness  could  not  swear  that  the  beer  kegs 
contained  beer.  There  were  plenty  of  other 
witnesses  in  court  who  could  have  been  sworn 
and  who  could  have  proved  that  the  law  was 
violated,  but  none  was  called  upon  to  testify. 
In  any  other  country  the  case  against  the 
steward  would  have  rested  upon  fact,  and  not 
upon  the  verbiage  of  the  complaint. 

Again:  Take  the  case  dismissed  by  a  high 
court  in  Kentucky  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
upon  the  ground  that  the  indictment  did  not 
state  whether  a  carload  of  hides,  which  it  was 
clearly  proven  had  been  stolen,  were  of  the 
variety  specified  by  and  brought  out  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  testimony. 

Were  the  several  lawyers  who  had  attained 
the  dignity  and  power  of  judgeship,  mentioned 
in  the  articles  by  Mr.  Connolly,  ever  disbarred, 
disgraced,  or  punished  in  any  way  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  hardly  less  than  criminal 
actions  of  their  courts;  or  for  their  subsequent 
desertion  of  the  courts  to  serve  the  interests 
which  had  purchased  them?  Did  their  sup¬ 
posedly  upright  “profession”  ever  take  any 
steps  to  censure  them  for  their  acts?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not! 

But  why  weary  your  readers  with  instances 
when  they  can  pick  up  any  daily  paper  and  find 
case  after  case  of  miscarriage  of  justice;  any  one 
of  which  would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  aid  and  willing  connivance  of  from  one  to  a 
score  of  famous  lawyers  who  should  in  all  truth 
be  considered  infamous. 

One  court  bases  a  decision  upon  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  another  upon  the  desirability 
of  the  decision,  and  still  another  (sometimes  the 
same  court)  upon  the  “reasonableness”  of  the 
law  concerned,  while  such  a  vitally  important 
matter  as  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax  is  de¬ 
cided  to  be  unconstitutional  by  only  five  out  of 
the  nine  judges  composing  the  court. 

THE  INDUCEMENT  TO  CRIME 

The  law  game  has  degenerated  to  the  point 
where  any  criminal  can  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
committing  any  crime  in  the  calendar,  knowing 
well  that  lawyers  as  a  class  will  gladly  aid  him 
in  getting  off  with  a  whole  skin  if  a  sizable  fee 
is  forthcoming,  regardless  of  the  welfare  or  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  public. 

What  can  be  done  to  check  the  evil?  Public 
opinion  is  the  only  cure,  and  when  the  people 
get  to  the  point  where  they  have  no  respect  for 
a  lawyer  who  is  an  aider  and  abetter  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  despise  him  as  such  a  man  should  be 
despised,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  agitation  in  regard  to  Big  Business, 
bad  or  good. 

Hawthorne,  N.  Y.  C.  O.  T. 
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E  have  ceased  to  be  decorative  in  our 

W  minds.  Ornaments  take  time  both 
in  the  wearing  and  creating.  We 
would  think  in  shorthand  if  we 
could.  Consequently,  the  habit  of 
poetry-reading  has  gone  out  of  fashion  together 
with  brocade  as  a  material  for  male  attire. 
Formerly,  the  hall-mark  of  a  gentleman  was 
that  he  garnished  his  conversation  with  scraps 
from  the  classics,  and  of  a  statesman  that  he 
was  an  orator.  To  be  listened  to  nowadays,  a 
man  must  be  direct  and  dynamic.  It  is  an  age 
of  speed  in  thought  communication  as  well  as 
in  travel.  Books  are  judged  by  their  utility — 
they  must  either  inform  or  amuse.  Poetry  does 
neither — it  transfigures  by  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  beauty.  Recent  poets  who  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  success  have  done  so  by  narrating 
short  stories  in  rhymes. 

This  attitude  of  polite  hurry  makes  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  Keats  or  a  new  Shelley  un- 
prosperous.  Every  one  begins  to  make  excuse. 
One  has  bought  a  city  lot  and  must  needs  view 
it.  Another  has  bought  an  automobile  and 
goes  to  try  it.  A  third  has  married  a  wife  and 
has  no  time  for  making  new  acquaintance. 
Consequently  our  poets  do  not  thrive.  Though 
we  may  not  “bury  them  darkly  at  dead  of 
night,”  as  Charles  Wolfe  did  the  hero  of  Co¬ 
runna,  yet  we  copy  his  example  in  this  respect 
— we  “leave  them  alone  in  their  glory.” 


A  new  great  poet  has  arisen — a  poet  almost 
primitively  human,  who  can  be  understood  by 
everybody.  He  is  no  votary  of  the  hectic  flush, 
with  the  half-veiled  light  of  heaven  in  his  eyes. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  George  Borrow  type,  big 
and  blustering,  ready  with  his  fists  and  in  love 
with  life.  At  an  early  age  he  ran  away  to  sea 


and  associated  with  the  rufiians  of  five  conti¬ 
nents. 

In  a  rare  little  book  of  bis,  published  several 
years  ago,  and  now  probably  out  of  print,  1 
learn  that  he  was  once  stranded  in  New  York 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  and  worked  for  ten 
dollars  a  month  in  a  Sixth  Avenue  saloon.  His 
duties  seem  to  have  consisted  in  overpowering 
intoxicated  and  refractory  clients.  From  that, 
by  what  stages  I  do  not  know,  he  drifted  into 
journalism  in  London,  doing  hack  tasks  for 
press  and  publisher.  He  has  had  extraordinary 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  worm’s-eye  view  of  the 
underworld;  his  strangely  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  men  think  and  feel  and  act  finds 
utterance  in  his  poetry. 

Byron  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  that  be 
had  grow’n  famous  overnight;  so  did  John  Mase¬ 
field.  He  wrote  a  poem  c^ed  “The  Everlasting 
Mercy”  (Macmillan),  which  appeared  in  The 
English  Review  last  October — forty  pages  of  it. 
Instantly  all  England  rubbed  its  eyes,  cleared  its 
throat,  and  began  to  chatter.  England  wasn’t 
sure  that  it  liked  John  Masefield;  it  never 
doubted  that  it  admired  him.  While  he  was 
still  being  discussed,  he  wrote  a  second  poem 
for  the  same  periodical,  “The  Widow  in  the 
Bye  Street” — fifty  pages  this  time — which  con¬ 
firmed  his  reputation. 

“The  Everlasting  Mercy”  recounts  the  spir¬ 
itual  adventures  of  a  John  Bunyan,  but  it  re¬ 
counts  them  in  the  ungodly,  flame-colored  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  a  Lord  Byron.  If  you  can  imagine 
Don  Juan  turned  evangelist,  telling  just  how  it 
all  happened,  but  in  the  same  bad,  swaggering 
language  in  which  he  described  his  gallantries, 
then  you  begin  to  have  some  idea  of  Mr. 
Masefield’s  epic  method. 

At  first  it  strikes  one  as  ludicrously  shocking 
— which  is  precisely  the  thing  that  is  intended. 
Mr.  Masefield  hasn’t  lived  in  a  cotton-wool 
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world,  and  he  doesn’t  write  on  cotton-wool 
topics.  The  people  he  associated  with  before 
the  mast  used  lurid  adjectives.  So  did  Shake¬ 
speare,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it — unless  your 
edition  is  expurgated;  so  did  most  supremely 
earnest  writers  who  had  anything  to  say  that 
was  at  all  important.  While  you  may  be  af¬ 
fronted,  and  ought  to  be  affronted,  at  the  first 
reading,  you  ne^  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
one  of  the  biggest  things  that  have  happened 
since  Robbie  Bums,  and  is  among  the  few  really 
virile  religious  poems  in  our  language. 

Opening  with  a  rural  prize-fight,  which  is  as 
romantically  brutal  as  that  -  of  Lavengro  with 
the  Flaming  Tinman,  it  goes  on  to  describe  how 
the  winner,  having  nearly  killed  his  man,  sets 
off  on  a  prodigious  spree,  visiting  taverns  and 
indulging  in  every  kind  of  accessible  wickedness. 
At  the  height  of  his  debauch  the  consciousness 
of  his  sin  lays  hold  of  him':  the  earth  rocks,  and 
he  has  a  vision  of  “burning  saints  on  burning 
horses.”  The  furious  compulsion  comes  upon 
him  to  rush  out  at  dead  of  night  and  wake  up 
his  fellow  townsmen,  that  he  may  give  them 
warning  that  hell  and  God  are  real.  The  hue 
and  cry  is  raised  against  him;  he  flees  into 
the  lonely  country.  When  day  dawns,  he 
comes  to  himself  to  find  that  the  world  has 
grown  strangely  lovely. 

The  hungry  novelist,  prowling  the  jungle  of 
the  conunonplace  in  search  of  whom  he  may 
devour,  has  lit  upon  the  strolling  mummer; 
the  result  in  the  case  of  Compton  Alackenzie’s 
“Carnival”  (Appleton)  is  the  cleverest  novel  of 
the  year.  Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
story,  the  delicate  prose  in  which  it  is  written, 
full  of  contrasting  shades  and  blinding  flashes 
of  passion,  is  a  perfect  joy.  Everything  about 
it  is  completely  finished  and  craftsmanly  except 
the  last  chapter,  which  is  a  hasty  and  illogical 
anticlimax. 

“Carnival”  is  the  biography  of  Jenny,  a  bal¬ 
let-dancer,  who  sought  to  tear  happiness  from 
the  heart  of  life.  From  the  first  she  was  the 
de^>air  of  her  mother,  always  courting  male 
admiration,  and  yet  cruelly  flouting  her  lovers. 
You  know  that  she  was  selfish  to  the  core,  and 
for  all  that  you  more  than  like  her.  Bom  of 
woiking  parents  in  North  London,  she  soon 
grew  discontented  with  her  starved  environ¬ 
ment;  so  she  took  to  pink  tights  and  a  music- 
hall.  It  was  there  that  romance  came  to  her  in 
the  shape  of  Maurice,  after  which  followed 
hours  of  wistful  poignancy  and  gas-lit,  feverish 
escapades. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  knows  the  thing  he  writes, 
for  he  comes  of  a  family  of  actors.  If  he  gives 
us  romance  such  as  is  mostly  imagined  and  rare¬ 
ly  happens,  he  also  gives  us  naked  facts.  By 
the  time  he  has  finished  with  his  ballet-dancer. 


there  is  not  much  left  to  learn  about  such  a 
life.  The  book  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  character 
analysis,  which  tells  almost  more  by  what  it  im¬ 
plies  than  by  that  which  is  actually  stated. 
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Curiously  enough,  Leonard  Merrick’s  heroine 
in  “The  Position  of  Peggy”  (Kennerley)  lived 
also  in  North  London,  almost  within  stone’s 
throw  of  Jenny.  She  was  one  of  those  musical 
comedy  stars  whose  portraits  appear  in  Eng¬ 
lish  illustrated  weeklies  with  lips  unnaturally 
parted,  looking  like  a  jumble  between  a  tooth¬ 
paste  advertisement  and  a  lingerie  belle  of  a 
great  white  sale.  If  you  go  to  see  them  act, 
you  find  that  they  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  a  vacant  prettiness  and  a  gaping 
smile.  You  wonder  how  they  rose  to  their  kind 
of  eminence;  it  is  this  particular  curiosity  that 
Leonard  Merrick  sets  out  to  satisfy. 

Peggy  wasn’t  an  artist — she  had  no  ambition 
and  very  little  temperament;  she  was  simply 
silly  and  vain.  For  years  she  dragged  along 
on  the  verge  of  pauperdom;  it  was  during  these 
years  that  a  good  man  fell  in  love  with  her.  He 
belonged  to  a  higher  class  in  society  and  she 
was  flattered  for  a  time.  Then  an  actor-mana¬ 
ger  caught  sight  of  her  and  saw  what  he  could 
make  of  her.  He  bullied  her,  coached  her, 
starred  her;  at  last  she  struck  oil.  A  foolish  boy 
nith  a  title  came  courting  her,  and  she  had  to 
choose  between  him  and  her  old-time  lover. 

Leonard  Merrick’s  women  are  always  exactly 
feminine — very  few  of  them  are  angels;  all  of 
them  are  beguiling.  Peggy  is  a  tawdry,  heart¬ 
less,  little  wretch — a  Becky  Sharp  in  her  lack 
of  scruples,  without  Becky’s  brains.  To 
paint  a  brainless  woman  who  simpers  and  yet 
allures,  demands  a  vast  amount  of  brains  on 
the  part  of  her  creator. 
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WTjat  shall  we  say  of  the  amazing  Chesterton? 
He  is  a  schoolboy  laying  traps  for  his  master. 
Sometimes  the  general  public  is  the  butt  of  his 
practical  jests,  sometimes  the  thoughts  that 
occupy  the  sagest  minds.  He  is  an  elephant 
performing  the  tricks  of  a  monkey — but  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  feet  are  destructive.  His  crowning 
offense  is  irreverence,  and  his  crowning  virtue 
that  he  succeeds  in  being  lovable.  He  takes 
a  puppy-delight  in  shredding  the  conventions 
to  atoms  and  then  scampering  off  to  escape  pun¬ 
ishment.  His  age  and  bulk  are  out  of  harmony 
with  his  employments;  the  most  astounding 
thing  about  him  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  house¬ 
holder  and  married.  With  Gargantuan  gravity 
he  talks  nonsense  which  trails  off  into  wisdom. 
The  problem  he  presents  is  that  of  Ophelia;  he 
keeps  us  wondering  whether  he  is  only  feigning 
insanity. 
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His  latest  book,  “Manalive”  (John  Lane), 
is  an  incentive  to  vitality.  Incoherent  in  places, 
brilliant  always,  be  reminds  us  by  a  series  of 
mental  jerks  that  we  are  still  alive  and  walking 
about  the  world  on  two  legs.  He  lashes  our 
souls  into  laughter  to  prevent  them  from  slum¬ 
bering.  The  impression  his  book  creates  is 
that  of  an  unpremeditated  stroll  through 
eternity — an  eternity  which  is  an  inverted  sky 
where  thunder-storms  are  raging.  Like  Mr. 
Innocent  Smith,  the  hero  in  the  hrst  chapter, 
we  seem  to  hang  head  downward;  but  unlike 
Mr.  Innocent  Smith,  who  regains  his  normal 
portion  after  a  few  pages,  we  stand  on  our 
heads  till  the  story  closes. 

Mr.  Innocent  Smith  was  melancholy,  and  he 
felt  that  this  wasn’t  right.  He  went  to  the 
wisest  man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  happened 
to  be  a  Cambridge  don,  to  get  his  advice.  The 
Cambridge  don  spoke  like  a  pessimist,  as  if  he 
were  weary  of  life.  Just  to  test  his  sincerity, 
Mr.  Smith  pretended  to  murder  him  to  see 
whether  he  was  really  so  anxious  to  die.  The 
don  appreciated  the  point  and  congratulated 
Smith  on  his  ingenious  method  of  restoring  to 
him  his  zest  for  life. 

After  that  the  hero  dedicates  his  future  to  the 
universal  rejuvenation  of  society;  he  sets  out 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  to  remind  his  fellow 
bipeds  that  they  are  still  alive.  He  earns 
many  kicks  and  few  ha’pence;  he  is  reported 
to  be  a  homicide,  burglar,  and  bigamist.  To 
what  extent  he  merits  this  unenviable  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  how  he  rids  himself  of  it,  is  for  Mr. 
Chesterton  to  relate. 
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Some  of  us  are  worried  with  the  consciousness 
of  our  appalling  lack  of  knowledge.  For  even 
the  most  energetic  minds  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
pace  with  the  strides  of  modem  science.  The 
field  of  the  world’s  research  has  widened;  there 
is  no  m)rstery  into  which  the  daring  curiosity  of 
one  or  another  of  us  does  not  attempt  to  pry. 
Once  the  man  who  could  read,  write,  and  speak 
his  own  language  correctly  was  accounted 
something  of  a  scholar.  To-day  a  man  may 
speak  fifteen  languages  and  still  remain  an  ig¬ 
noramus  as  regards  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  cur¬ 
rent  intellectual  inquiry.  He  may  be  an  au¬ 
thority  on  anthropology  and  know  nothing  of 
how  this  planet  of  ours  hurtles  across  the 
Sahara  of  the  sky.  He  may  know  everything 
about  astronomy  and  hold  his  mind  a  blank  as 
regards  the  latest  adventures  of  psychology. 

He  is  like  the  man  who  “wanted  to  know  and 
it  troubled  him  so,  why  the  world  was  shaped 
round  and  not  square;”  but  he  doesn’t  know 
whom  to  ask  and  hasn’t  got  time  to  find  him. 
All  his  life  he  will  suffer  the  humiliation  of  hear¬ 
ing  others,  who  are  profoimdly  learned  on  one 
square  inch  of  information,  discuss  subjects 


of  which  he  is  childishly  ignorant.  The  foibk 
of  omniscience  has  become  impossible  nowa¬ 
days. 

But  there  are  degrees  of  ignorance.  For  those 
who  wish  to  have  a  polite,  bowing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  AU-Knowle^e,  a  better  introduction 
could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  “Home  L 
University  Library”  (Holt).  It  is  planned  to  I 
run  into  some  hundred  volumes,  thirty  of  which  I 
have  been  already  published.  It  is  a  series  o(  I 
Cook’s  tours,  covering  the  whole  globe  of  hu-  I 
man  information.  F^ch  party  is  personally 
conducted  by  an  expeit,  who  gives  a  rapid  and  l 
admirably  condens^  account  of  all  cities  \is- 
ited  on  the  way. 

John  Masefield  contributes  a  volume  on 
“Shakespeare,”  J.  A.  Thomson  an  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Science,”  Hilaire  Belloc  a  brilliant  sur¬ 
vey  of  “The  French  Revolution,”  etc.  There  is 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  gross  imenlighten- 
ment  as  to  the  main  travel-routes  of  contem¬ 
porary  thinkers.  Any  one  of  these  snull 
volumes  can  be  read  in  a  night  and  digested  in 
two  days.  If  we  stay  at  home  in  our  little  back¬ 
room,  when  there  is  all  the  world  to  wander, 
our  confinement  is  now  not  perforce,  but  of 
deliberate  choice. 


OTHER  BOOKS 

In  his  “Life  of  Cesare  Borgia”  (Brentano) 
Rafael  Sabatini  attempts  the  impossible:  be 
undertakes  to  whitewash  the  most  admired  and 
picturesque  villain  of  the  Cinquecento.  He 
pretends  to  be  highly  contemptuous  of  all  the 
scandals  which  attach  to  his  name;  nevertheless, 
he  contrives  to  tell  every  fabled  infamy  in  spir¬ 
ited  detail.  The  book  is  valuable  b^ause  of 
the  documentary  evidence  it  contains. 

“The  Return  of  Pierre”  (Holt),  by  Donal 
Hamilton  Haines,  is  a  Zolaesque  novel  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  by  a  young  American. 
The  picture  of  what  war  means  to  the  peasant 
is  pitifully  described.  With  the  brutal  rumble 
of  cannon  mingles  an  idyllic  note  in  the  love  of 
Pierre  for  the  village-girl  he  has  left  behind. 
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Those  who  are  unhappily  married  will  find 
their  own  story  in  “The  Blind  Road”  (Moffat 
Yard),  by  Hugh  Gordon;  those  who  are  only 
contemplating  marriage  will  be  warned  in  time. 
If  men  were  to  believe  that  all  of  this  is  true, 
celibacy  would  put  an  end  to  the  race  in  four 
decades. 

James  Bryce,  in  “The  Story  of  a  Ploughboy” 
(Lane),  makes  it  evident  that  conditions  favw- 
able  to  the  moral  code  of  Robbie  Bums  still 
ist  in  the  Scotland  of  to-day.  Whether 
ought  to  be  thanked  for  such  informatioi 
more  than  dubious. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
usist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address 
all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


Hilma  was  always  glad  to  say  her  prayers, 
but  she  wanted  to  be  sure  that  she  was  heard  in 
tbe  heavens  above  as  well  as  on  the  earth  be¬ 
neath. 

One  night,  after  the  usual  “Amen,”  she 
dropped  her  head  upon  her  pillow  and  closed  her 
eyes.  After  a  moment  she  lifted  her  hand  and, 
waving  it  aloft,  said,  “Oh,  Lord!  this  prayer 
comes  from  203  Selden  Avenue.” 


back  upon  her  heels  and  folded  her  hands  to 
watch  the  effect. 

“You  don’t  say  so!  Is  he  going  to  stay?” 

“I  guess  so” —  very  thoughtfully.  “He’s  got 
his  things  off.” 


A  man  whose  trousers  bagged  badly  at  the 
knees  was  standing  on  a  comer  waiting  for  a 
car.  A  passing  Irishman  stopped  and  watched 
him  with  great  interest  for  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes;  at  last  he  said: 

“Well,  why  don’t  ye  jump?” 


A  man  who  was  traveling  in  the  mountains 
stopped  at  a  cabin  and  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water.  An  old  woman  brought  it  out  to  him, 
and  after  drinking  he  had  quite  a  talk  with  her, 
telling  her  great  stories  about  some  of  the  won¬ 
ders  he  had  seen  in  the  outside  world. 

Finally,  when  he  stopped  to  take  breath,  the 
old  woman  took  the  pipe  out  of  her  mouth  and 
said: 

“Stranger,  if  I  knowed  as  much  as  you  do. 
I’d  go  som’ers  and  start  a  little  grocery.” 


P.  V.  Daniel,  “\’irginia  Gentleman,”  was  one 
of  the  general  officers  of  the  old  Richmond. 
Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad. 

Even  in  those  days,  before  the  Civil  War, 
the  road  was  prosperous,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  some  progressive  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  to  reduce  the  rate  for  passen¬ 
gers  from  seventeen  to  eleven  cents  a  mile. 

Instantly  Daniel,  who  was  chairman,  de¬ 
clared  the  motion  “out  of  order.” 

“Why?”  protested  its  patron. 

“Why!”  thundered  Daniel.  “If  you  do  that, 
you  will  have  every  rag-tag  and  bobtail  in  the 
state  of  \’irginia  riding  on  our  road.  That’s 
‘why!’” 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  tabled 


Doris  was  radiant  over  a  recent  addition  to 
the  family,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  tell 
the  news  to  a  passing  neighbor. 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  what  we’ve  got  up¬ 
stairs!” 

‘‘What  is  it?” 

“It’s  a  new  baby  brother!” — and  she  settled 
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A  little  girl  was  playing  at  the  table  with  her 
cup  of  water.  Her  fatW  took  the  cup  from  her 
and  in  so  doing  accidentally  spilt  some  of  the 
water  on  her. 

“There,”  she  cried,  as  she  left  the  table  indig¬ 
nantly,  “you  wet  me  clear  to  my  feelings!” 
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A  weary  angler  stole  furtively  into  a  fish¬ 
monger’s  shop  and  with  a  sigh  threw  his  empty 
creel  on  the  counter. 

“Put  a  few  fish  in  that,”  he  said.  “Put  ’em  up 
as  if  they  had  been  caught  to-day.” 

“Certainly,  sir.  How  many?” 

“Hm.  Better  make  it  three  or  four  trout.  It’s 
best  not  to  take  home  too  many.  People  get 
so  confoundedly  incredulous.” 

“Quite  so,  sir,”  agreed  the  fishmonger.  “But 
— er — wouldn’t  you  rather  have  salmon?” 

“Salmon?  Why  salmon?” 

“Well,  sir — er — your  wife  called  this  evening, 
and  I  was  to  try  and  make  you  take  home 
salmon  because  she  likes  it  better  than  any 
other  fish.” 


Mrs.  Sutton  advertised  for  a  woman  to  do 
general  housework,  and  in  answer  a  colored  girl 
called,  announcing  that  she  had  come  for  the 
position. 

“Are  you  a  good  cook?”  asked  Mrs.  Sutton. 

“No,  indeed,  I  don’t  cook,”  was  the  reply. 

“Are  you  a  good  laundress?” 

“I  wouldn’t  do  washin’  and  ironin’;  it’s  too 
hard  on  the  hands.” 

“Can  you  sweep?”  asked  Mrs.  Sutton. 

“No,”  was  the  positive  answer.  “I’m  not 
strong  enough.” 

“Well,”  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  quite  ex¬ 
asperated,  “may  I  ask  what  you  can  do?” 

“I  dust^”  came  the  placid  reply. 

“Pa.” 

“Yes,  WiUie.” 

“Teacher  says  that  we  are  here  to  help 
others.” 

“Of  course  we  are.” 

“Well,  what  are  the  others  here  for?” 


“Me  name’s  Casey,”  said  he.  “Oi  want  a 
pass  to  St.  Louis.  Oi  worruk  in  th’  yar-r-ds.” 

“That  is  no  way  to  ask  for  a  pass,”  said  Mr. 
Harahan.  “You  should  introduce  yourself 
politely.  Come  back  in  an  hour  and  try  it 
again.” 

At  the  end  of  the  hour,  back  came  the  Irish¬ 
man.  Doffing  his  hat,  he  inquired: 

“Ar-re  yez  Mr.  Harahan?” 

“I  am.” 

“Me  name  is  Patrick  Casey.  Oi’ve  been 
workin’  out  in  th’  yar-r-ds.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Casey.  What  can  I 
do  for  you?” 

“Yez  can  all  go  to  hell.  Oi’ve  got  a  job  an’ 
a  pass  on  th’  Wabash.” 
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Robert  was  about  to  have  another  birthday. 
In  the  past,  the  fun-making  had  always  been  so 
hard  and  prolonged  that  it  left  him  fatigued  at 
night. 

So  this  year,  before  he  went  to  bed  the  night 
before,  when  he  had  said  his  prayers  he  began 
over  again.  His  mother,  surprised,  asked  him: 

“Why  are  you  saying  your  prayers  twice, 
Robert  ?” 

“Oh,”  replied  Robert,  “to-morrow  night  I’ll 
be  too  tired  to  say  ’em  at  all.” 

0 

Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  was  illustrating  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  child  minds,  at  a  lecture  before  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago. 

“I  have  a  little  girl  whose  tastes  are  strongly 
mathematical,  while  her  brother  has  no 
for  numbers,  but  still  manages  to  think  quite 
clearly. 

“My  daughter  was  speculating  on  the  de¬ 
grees  of  relationship  of  her  two  hah-sisters,  Jane 
and  Helen,  and  on  other  possible  combinations 
in  fractional  sisterhood  and  brotherhood. 

“  ‘Papa,’  she  asked,  ‘if  mother  were  to  die 
and  you  were  to  marry  again  and  have  some 
more  children,  what  kin  would  they  be  to  Jane 
and  Helen?  Would  they  be  half-sisters  too?’ 

“I  had  not  replied  when  my  small  son  volun¬ 
teered  an  answer  after  his  own  kind. 

“  ‘I  think,’  he  said,  ‘if  anybody’s  going  to 
die,  it’s  papa’s  turn  this  time.’  ” 


They  tell  the  following  as  a  story  that  the 
late  J.  T.  Harahan,  former  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was  fond  of  telling  on 
himself. 

Mr.  Harahan  was  sitting  in  his  office  one  day, 
while  president  of  the  road,  when  a  burly  Irish¬ 
man  entered  the  office. 


\  dealer  was  explaining  to  a  prospective 
woman  purchaser  the  propelling  mecha^tn  of 
a  bicycle. 

“I  understand  that  perfectly,”  she  said  at 
last.  “Now  what  makes  the  front  wheel  go 
round?” 
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d3  or  94,  I  then  a  newspaper  man. 


MAGAZINE  QUOTES  QUAUTIES 
OF  ALABAMA’S  CANDIDATE 


In  a'  diacuaalon  of  the  presidential 
candidates 'and  their  quallflcations  for 
the  office'  to' which  they  aspire,  Bvery* 
body’s  Magazine  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  regard  to  Oscar  W.  Under¬ 
wood: 

He  Is  a  trained  legislator  Of  loivg' 
'experience.  Underwood  is  the  only 
man  in  congress  who  can  be  shut 
lip  In  a. room  and  emerge  with  a' 
complete  tariff  bill.  He  Is  a  mas¬ 
terful  debater,  cleair,  forceful,  sane. 

He  haa  absolutely  no  connection 
with  tl^e  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
'poratlQD.  and  has  successfully  re¬ 
futed  Bryan’s  imputation  to  this 
effect..  .  He  has'  bravely  stood  out 
against  the  demands  of  his  district 
for -protection  on  pig  iron,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency.  The  steel 
trust  has  opposed  him  many  times, 
and  has  'tried  by  trickery  to  de¬ 
feat  him  in  his  own  dlstrlet. 

He  is  a  quiet,  systematic,  steady 
'worker,  without  the  fury  of  the 
usual  politician. 

Quoting  the  critics  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  the  magazine  goes  on  to  say: 

He  set  out  after  the  presidency. 
With  Harvey  and  Wall  street  back 
of  him,  to  be  a  great  conservative 
force  as.  distinguished  from  Bryan's 
radical  '  tendencies.,  Finding  the 
people  not  ready  to  back-track,  he 
flopped,  got  rid  of  Harvey,  who  had 
discovered  him;  got  rid  of  Boss 


Smith,  who  had  made  him  gover¬ 
nor;  and  started  in  to  out-Bryan 
Bryan  in  radical  suggestions.  This 
necessitated  changing  his  mind  on 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall, 
'which  he  promptly  accomplished, 
apparently  painlessl.v.  N>ow  has 
Bryan’s  support. 

It  is  said  of  Wilson  that  if  he  can 
secure  an  end  either  peaceably  or 
by  fighting,  he  prefers  to  light. 
He  tries  to  be  original.  Does  not 
take  advice  easily.  He  does  not 
take  kindly  to  details.  In  a 
message  he  advised  tax  reform, 
but  no  details.  Also  consoli¬ 
dated  several  state  boards,  with¬ 
out  suggesting  the  way.  Both 
Ignored  by  legislature.  He  preaches 
publicity,  but  won’t  talk  with  re¬ 
porters;  sends  them  typewritten 
Statements.  Statements  he  gave 
out  over  Harvey  controversy  con¬ 
cealed  rather  than  revealed  true 
situation.  Not  strong  for  publicity 
then.  He  will  discuss  only  the 
questions  he  chooses  to  discuss.  He 
is  impatient  of  delays,  and  takes 
short  cuts. 

All  his  acts  appear  to  have  con¬ 
cerned  more  his  candidacy  for  the 
presidency  and  less  his  governor¬ 
ship.  Neglected  an  opportunity  to 
redistrict  state  to  his  party’s  ad¬ 
vantage.  His  primary  law  not 
working  well.  He  has  been  out  of 
the  state  more  than  a  .  governor 
should  be. 
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Below  is  a  photographed  reproduction  of 
the  original  passage  wUch  the  Constitution 
quotes  as  the  “remarks”  of  Everybody’s. 
The  “remarks”  are  clearly; not  the  “re¬ 
marks”  of  Everybody’s,  -but  of  Under¬ 
wood’s  friends:  , 


•  .under  Oairk.  Now  the  real 

party'!  since  inost  of  the  power  has  been  i 
from  the  Speakership. 


HIS  FRIENDS  CLAIM: 


He  is  a  trained  legislator  of  long  experi¬ 
ence.  “Underwood  is  the  only  man  in 
either  branch  of  Congress  who  can  be 
shut  up  in  a  hermetio^y  sealed  room  and 
emerge  with  a  complete  tariff  bill.”  He  is 
a  masterful  debater,  clear,  forceful,  but  sane. 

He  has  absolutely  no  connection  with 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
has  successfully  refuted  Mr.  Bryan's  im¬ 
putation  to  tlm  effect.  He  has  bravely 
stood  out  against  the  demands  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  for  protection  on  pig  iron,  for  the  sake 
of  consistency.  The  Steel  Trust  has 
posed  him  many  times,  and  has  tried  by 
trickery  to  defeat  him  in  his  own  district. 

He  is  a  quiet,  systematic,  steady  worker, 
without  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  usual 
politician. 


ms  CRITICS  SAY: 


ijjrogressive 


When  it  comes  to  quoting  the  “  remarks  ” 
about  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Constitution 
is  technically  honest. 

But — if  we  understand  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  the  Constitution,  by 
adroitly  contrasting  a  technically  honest 
quotation  with  a  technically  dishonest  quo¬ 
tation,  has  given  its  readers  the  conviction 
that  Everybody’s  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  Underwood  and  very  much  against 
Woodrow  Wilson,  whereas  Everybody’s 
w’as  at  the  greatest  pains  not  to  take  sides. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  regards  as  a 
priceless  possession  the  confidence  of  its 
readers  in  its  non-partisan,  non-sectarian, 
non-prejudiced  fairness. 

The  Constitution  had  no  right  to  injure 
the  magazine  in  the  eyes  of  its  readers  by 
making  it  a^^iear  partisan. 

We  ran  the  advertisement  in  the  next 
column  in  the  leading  Georgia  pap>ers,  using 
half-page  space. 


In  Sorrow,  Rather 


Bn  its  issue  of  April  30th, 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  printed 
two  quotations  from  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  MAGAZINE,  and  pref 
aced  them  wHh  thi  words : 


•  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  mika 
the  following  TCfiurks.*' 

The  two  quotations  were  selected  and  pn. 
sented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appeartlat 
EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  wi^mthua 
astically  in  favor  of  one  candidate  for  the  piai- 
dency  and  definitely  opposed  to  another  an- 
didate. 

•The  puhlidiers  of  EVERYBODY’S  MAG¬ 
AZINE  have  always  kept  it  non-partisan.  They 
believe  that  partisanship  would  lessen  its  vik 
to  its  readers  and  be  injurious  to  it  as  a  pubfio- 
tion.  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  takes 
’  sides  only  on  moral  issues. 

The  article  from  which  The  /4llatUa  CaUit 
lion  qOoteswas  intended  to  bean  absolutely hir. 
non-partisan  comparison  of  the  eight  men  rtho 
are  most  promiiyently  in  the-  public  eye  as  can¬ 
didates  for  the  prcMency.  In  eadi  case  tix 
same  method  was  pursued  in  balancing  the  cn- 
didate’s  qualifications— what  his  fnends  said  fir 
him  was  contrasted  with  what  his  opponent 
said  against  him. 

Without  explaining  this.  The  Allania 
sHluUon  printed  what  was  said  in  fevor  of  one 
candidate,  with  no  mention  of  what  his  critics 
said  against  him,  and  in  contrast  qup^  whit 
pother  candidate’s  opponents  said  against  bon, 
ignoring  what  his  friends  said  for  him. 

To  show  the  unfairness  of  what  The  Cent- 
tution  has  done:  It  would  have  been  perfaSly 
possible  for  The  CepsHlution,  by  exteiMing  it 
comments,  to  have  made  it  appear  in  turn  tbit 
EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  was  endas 
ing  each  candidate  on  the  list;  also  tbit 
E^RYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  was  oppos 
ing  each  caixlidate  on  the  list 

This  might  have  made  EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE  appear  rediculous,  but  it  woaU 
not  have  been  as  unfrir,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
publishers  of  EVERYBODY’S,  as  what  Tk 
ConsUtuSon  did  do. 


We  ask  every  reader  of  this  announcement 
who  read  the  quotations  in  The  Atlanta  CmOU 
lion  to  turn  to  the  May  number  of  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  MAGAZINE  and  read  the  opcaiw 
article,  by,  Erman  J.  Ridgway,  entitled 
-WEIGHING  THE  CANDIDATES.  ”  wd 
then  to  let  us  know  whether  he  thinks  thiti 
good,  dean,  honest  American  newspaptf.  Be 
T Ae  CamUtuHon,  has  any  ri^t  to  juggle  with  die 
futs  as  The  ConUUuUon  has  done. 


THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY 


Publuheno^Everybod/t  Magazbw  J 

f  ize 


With  Everybody’s  Publishers 
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The  Constitution  printed  our  advertise¬ 
ment-shown  on  the  page  opposite — in  full 
lialf-page  newspaper  size,  and  in  the  same 
issue  made  the  editorial  comments  repro¬ 
duced  below: 


Read  the  third  paragraph :  “  So  scrupu¬ 
lous,  etc.” 

That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  contro¬ 
versy:  Everybody’s  did  not  make  the 
remarks  quoted. 


KNOWS  THE  VALUE  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Our  able  and  virile  contemporary.  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
in  a  display  notice  clsew'here  published,  gently  remonstrates  with 
The  Constitution  for  what  it  erroneously  believes  was  a  misuse  in 
The  Constitution  of  April  30  of  quotations  from  Everybody’s. 
Overlooking  the  fact  that  Everybody’s,  with  typical  enterprise, 
is  ignoring  “no  bets”  in  the  direction  of  a  little  publicity,  we  beg 
to  submit  that  it  is  laboring  under  what  may,  perhaps,  be  a  natural 
misapprehension.  Rather  than  an  unwarranted  perversion  of  facts, 
the  quotations  cited  comprised  an  entirely  legitimate  use  of  politi¬ 
cal  material  from  a  recognized  non-partisan  source,  and  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tribute  to  the  breadth  and  national  purvey  of  Everybody’s. 

The  quotations  did  not,  in  the  fifst  place,  originate  in  The 
Constitution  office.  They  were  sent  from  the  state  headquarters 
of  Mr.  Underwood.  Even  then  the  circumstances  and  phraseologfy 
of  their  appearance  do  not  prejudice  the  fairness  of  the  publication. 
The  element  opposing  the  Alabamian  in  Georgia  had  persistently 
attacked  him  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  purely  a  local  candidate 
and  not  one  considered  by  the  nation  in  a  national  sense.  It  was 
the  business  of  Mr.  Underwood’s*  headquarters  in  Georgia  to  refute 
this  misrepresentation.  A  splendid  opportunity  to  that  end  lay 
in  the  estimate  placed  upon  Mr.  Underwood’s  •  statesmanship  by 
Everybody’s,  a  periodical  universally  acknowledged  as  tied  to  no 
[  cause  or  candidacy 

So  scrupulous  was  The  Constitution  to  avoid  misleading  the 
I  public  that  it  introduced  the  quotations  with  these  identical  words ; 
Tn  a  discussion  of  the  presidential  candidates  and  the  office  to 
which  they  aspire.  Everybody’s  Magazine  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  regard  to  Oscar  W.  Underwood.”  That  the  intent  of 
the  headquarters  was  fair  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  keenly  vigilant,  did  not  once  challenge  what  we  stated  as  plain 
facts. 

We  think,  really,  the  joke  in  the  matter  is  on  us.  For 
Everybody’s  not  only  received  a  perfectly  free  advertisement,  but 
was,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  enabled  to  again  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  excellent  political  features.  Incidentally,  its  estimate  of 
Mr.  Underwood  is  mathematically  correct. 


The  errors  in  this  editorial,  as  in  the 
original  matter  to  which  we  objected,  have 
clearly  arisen  from  a  very  partisan  interest 
in  Undenvood,  and  not  at  all  from  any  de¬ 
liberate  intention  to  misquote  Every¬ 
body’s.  , 

Even  yet  the  Constitution  does  not  real¬ 
ize  that  it  has  misquoted  E\t:rybody’s. 


Can’t  you  see  it.  Constitution? 

And  can’t  you  see  that  it  all  happened 
through  hurry  in  your  shop? 

Just  as  this  editorial  of  yours  is  at  fault 
through  hurry. 

You  got  the  stuff  from  Underwood’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  you  supposed,  of  course,  it 
was  all  right,  but,  wishing  to  be  very  scrupu- 
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lous,  you  accidentally  overdid  it  and  made 
Everybody’s  sponsor  Underwood  and  con¬ 
demn  Wilson. 

We  are  not  satirical.  We  mean  that  is 
probably  just  how’  it  happened.  The  haste 
in  a  big  newspap>er  shop. 

Certainly  the  Constitution  meant  to  help 
Underwood.  Certainly  the  Constitution 
did  not  mean  to  harm,  rather  meant  to 
compliment,  Everybody’s. 

But  the  result  w'e  regard  as  positively 
harmful  to  us,  and  decidedly  imfair  to  the 
readers  of  the  Constitution. 

We  are  following  up  the  controversy  and 
pwssibly  boring  our  readers  with  it  in  our 
readers’  interest.  We  want  them  to  know 
how  careless  even  some  of  the  great  and 
good  newspapers  are  when  they  get  “het 
up”  in  partisan  politics. 

CONDUCTING  A  NEWSPAPER 

We  woiild  not  presume  to  say  how  the 
Constitution,  or  any  other  newspaj>er, 
should  be  conducted. 

That  is  their  business. 

But  we  do  advise  our  readers  most 
strongly  to  read  more  than  one  newspaper, 
especially  in  campaign  times,  and  when 
big  men  and  big  policies  are  being  discussed. 

If  your  favorite  paper  is  very  strongly 
for  one  man  or  some  one  policy,  don’t  lean 
your  whole  weight  on  it,  for,  as  some  news- 
pajjers  are  conducted  to-day,  you  are  very 
likely  to  hear  only  the  good  on  one  side  and 
only  the  bad  on  the  other  side.  Obviously, 
from  papers  so  conducted  you  can  only 
reach  the  conclusions  held  by  the  publishers. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  their  editorial, 
the  Constitution  says  the  joke  is  on  them, 
but  that  Everybody’s  estimate  of  Un¬ 
derwood  is  mathematically  correct. 

The  joke.  Constitution,  is  on  nobody 
and  the  wrong  is  on  everybody.  You  have 
wTonged  Everybody’s.  You  have  wronged 
Wilson.  You  have  wTonged  your  readers. 
You  have  wTonged  yourselves.  And  you 
have  wronged  Underwood. 

Don’t  hurry — think  that  over. 

As  to  Everybody’s  estimate  of  Under¬ 
wood  being  mathematically  correct.  Con¬ 
stitution,  you  can  not  say,  because  you 
have  not  read,  nor  heard,  and  do  not  know, 
what  that  estimate  is. 

The  day  is  passing  when  a  newspaper  can 
hand  ready-made  conclusions  to  its  readers. 

The  day  is  passing  when  press  agents  and 


political  bureaus  can  hand  ready-made  stuff 
to  the  newspapers. 

Newspapers  are  rapidly  becoming  inde¬ 
pendent  and  dependable,  interested  in  giv¬ 
ing  their  readers  truth  in  the  news — the 
whole  truth,  rather  than  half  truths  or 
untruths. 

We  believe  the  Constitution  is  in  this 
class  of  advancing  journalism.  The  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  its  intentions  arc  quite 
apparent  as  regards  Everybody’s.  It  did 
the  work  hurriedly — that  is  all. 

But — its  evident  willingness  to  pass 
on  to  its  readers  the  ready-made  stuff 
from  Underwood’s  bureau,  unqualifiedly 
praising  Underw’ood  and  damning  Wilson 
•  as  unqualifiedly,  is  a  reversion  which  no 
friend  of  the  Constitution  can  witness  ■with¬ 
out  shame  and  regret. 

And  we  are  one  of  the  Constitution’s 
friends.  For  thirty  of  its  forty-four  years, 
we  have  relied  upon  it  as  a  help  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
over  the  wide  area  it  covers. 

IF  WILSON  IS  NOMINATED 

WTiat  course  will  the  Constitution  follow 
if  Wilson  is  nominated?  Will  it  support 
him?  Could  it  ever  fully  restore  him  to  the 
confidence  of  its  readers?  Could  it  ever 
compensate  him  for  imfairly  setting  the  early 
prejudices  of  its  readers  against  him?  Early 
prejudices  are  stubborn  things. 

Even  if  the  Constitution  has  reasons  suflS- 
cient  imto  itself  for  not  supporting  Wilson, 
it  has  nevertheless  done  violence  to  its  own 
code — the  code  of  honorable  men  and  hon¬ 
orable  papers  everywhere — in  deceiving 
its  readers  by  printing  half  truths  for  parti¬ 
san  ends. 

Our  purpose  in  reporting  this  controversy 
is  not  to  get  free  advertising.  It  is  to  help 
along  the  good  work  good  newspapers  have 
far  advanced  toward  dependable  news. 

Anywhere  in  the  country  if  you  say 
“.Atlanta,”  the  man  next  to  you  will  say 
“Constitution;”  or  if  you  say  “Constitu¬ 
tion,”  he  will  say  “Atlanta.”  Long  may  it 
be  so! 

WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE 

The  picture  of  Senator  Cummins,  in  the 
May  number,  was  accredited  to  Brown 
Brothers,  N.  Y.  This  was  an  error,  as  the 
copyright  belongs  to  Harris  &  Ewing  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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MCH  AS  THE  ALPS 
D4  QUALITY" 


So  Hungry! 


That’s  the  cry  all  sum-  \ 
mer  long. 

Men,  women  and  children  are 
bathing  in  the  surf — or  sailing 
Eind  motoring  all  day — or  tramp¬ 
ing  over  the  hills. 


Milk  Chocolate 


what  you  want. 

It  is  the  food  and  candy  combined,  very 
nourishing  and  delicious— pure  and  whole¬ 
some.  Does  not  create  thirst.  Don’t  try  to 
satisfy  your  craving  for  food  by  eating  , 
all  kinds  of  sweets — stick  to  Peter’s,  A 

V  and  keep  in  good  condition  all 

the  year  ’round.  'I ' 


You  never  grow  tired 
of  Peter*s 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  sisiting  your  dealer. 


You  may  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  among 
the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  are  entertained 
at  the  great  pleasure  parks  and  seaside  resorts 
every  day  during  the  summer  by  Sousa’s  Band, 
Pryor’s  Band,  Vessella’s  Band,  Victor  Herbert’s 
Orchestra,  and  other  famous  musical  organizations. 

But  no  matter  where  you  live  the  Victor  or 
Victor-Victrola  brings  to  you  the  same  music 
played  by  the  same  celebrated  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras.  And  you  can  take  them  with  you  to  your 
summer  home,  aboard  your  yacht,  out  on  your 
lawn — anywhere  you  wish. 

Victor 


The  advertisementi  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAG.\ZIXE 


You  can  make  up  a  program  to  suit  yourself, 
md  hear  in  one  afternoon  or  evening  tweK  e  of  the 
world  s  greatest  bands  and  orchestras: 

1183  Washington  Post  March . Sousa’s  Band 

unfit  /  Chimes  of  Normsmdy  Selection . Pryor’s  Band 

l^^\Poet  and  Pesisant  Overture . Pryor’s  Bsmd 

(  Marsovia  Waltzes . U.  S.  Marine  Band 

I  Serenade . Pryor’s  Band 

I  Lights  Out  March . Pryor’s  Band 

ItMw  Under  the  Double  Eagle  March . Sousa’s  Band 

31831  Cavalleria  Rusticsuia  Prelude . Vessella’s  Italian  Band 

31832  Sakuntala  Overture . Kryl’a  Bohemian  Band 

f  Carmen  Selection . Sousa’s  Band 

1  Freischutz  Overture . Sousa’s  Band 

31676  Semiramide  Overture . Police  Band  of  Mexico 

16958  /  Chasseurs  March . Gsu’de  Republicaine  Band  of  France 

\  Apache  Dance . Black  Diamonds  Band  of  London 

ifiiTQ  /  Guardin’*  T wo-Step . Royal  Military  Band  of  Madrid 

^  \  Dance  “Luis  Alonzo’* . Royal  Military  Band  of  Madrid 

70070  Dance  of  the  Hours . Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra 

58021  Faust  Ballet  Music — Finale . L’Orchestre  Symphonique  of  Paris 

31779  Lohengrin  Prelude . La  Scala  Ohrchestra  of  Milan 

Hundreds  of  other  band  selections,  and  grand  opera  arias,  sacred 
luislc,  popular  song  hits — everything  you  wish — among  the  more  than 
3000  records  in  the  Victor  catalog. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  your 
i’d\orite  music  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  wonderful  Victor-Victrola. 

Victors  $10  to  $100.  Victor-Victrolas  $15  tg  $200.  Easy  terms  can  be 
arranged  with  your  dealer  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Giamophoae  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with 
Victor  Needles — there  is  no  other  way 
to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100 
Victor  Fibre  Needles.  50  cents  per  100  (can  be 
repointed  and  used  eight  times) 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Kindly  mention  Everj'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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^  “Mothen  I  just  love  it!’’ 

course  she  just  “loves”  such  a  soup  as  this.  For  where  is 
a  youngster’s  heart  at  meal  time?  Or  anyone  else’s,  for 
that  matter?  And  what  satisfies  this  universal  longing  any 
better  than  one  of 


^OUPS 


'The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


A. 


“The  Man  of  It.” 

'Talk  about  housekeeping  being  bard !  Wish  I  never  had  anything  harder  to  do 
1  this  getting  my  own  meals  for  a  day  or  two  while  Helen’s  away." 

Poor  man!  He  doesn’t  realize  that  "Helen"  planned  everything  for  him,  and  that 
Jdl'O  dessert  he  is  making  is  the  only  dessert  which  inexperienced  man  could  make, 
pose  he  had  to  cook  on  a  hot  stove  in  hot  weather! 


do  not  have  to  be  cooked  and  anybody  can  make  them.  For 
reason  and  because  they  are  exquisitely  flavored  and  delightfully 
and  satisfying,  they  are  the  best  possible  desserts  for  summer. 

They  hit  that  spot  in  the  summer  appetite  that  nothing  else  ever 
hes. 

There  are  seven  flavors  of  Jell-0:  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
ion.  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

Each  10  cents  a  package  at  any  grocer’s. 

The  splendid  recipe  book,  "DESSERTS  OF  THE  WORLD,” 
lUnstrated  In  ten  colors  and  gold,  will  be  sent  tree 
to  all  who  write  and  ask  us  lor  It. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 
name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  Kig  red  letters.  If  it  isn’t  there,  it  isn’t  Jell-O 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazi.ie  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


hlold  It  up-see 
how  it  sparkles  and 
bubbles  with  life;  it 
suggests  joy  and 
laughter. 

Taste  it— cooling,  rc- 
k  freshing,  delicious— 
overflowing  with 
vim  and  snap. 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


Oar  a«w 
booklet,  lellini 
of  Coc«*CoU  vindi' 
cation  at  ChattanooK*, 
lor  eke  aakinf . 


Demand  the  Genuine  as  made  by 
THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 

ATLANTA,  CA. 
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Photography 
with  the 


No.  \h.  Pocket 

KODAK 

Slips  easily  in  and  out  of  an  ordinary  coat  pocket. 
Snap,  it  is  fully  extended  and  in  focus.  Snap,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  made.  Snap  and  it’s  closed  again. 

Carefully  tested  meniscus  achromatic  lens,  accurate  shutter;  day¬ 
light  loading,  of  course.  Made  of  aluminum,  covered  with  fine  seal 
grain  leather.  Kodak  quality  in  every  detail.  Loads  for  twelve  expos¬ 
ures.  Pictures  x  inches.  Price  $12.00. 

Other  Kodaks  I5.00  to  |ioo.oo.  Brownie  Cameras,  they  work  like  Kodaks,  |i.oo  to  |i3.oo. 
All  are  fully  described  in  the  Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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“fTlHE  child  with  a  camera  habit  is  no  longer  an  interloper 
X  between  earth  and  sky.  He  is  never  lonesome,  wherever 
he  is,  because  he  feels  the  kinship  that  exists  between 
himself  and  all  living  things,”  says  Elbert  Hubbard. 

The  Ansco  Camera  is  so  simple  in  construction  and  easy 
to  work,  that  with  it  a  child  can  make  as  good  outdoor 
photographs  as  a  professional. 

There  is  one  camera  that  makes  a  picture  of  every  well  directed  ex¬ 
posure  and  puts  the  user  out  of  the  g^uessing  class.  That  camera  is 


The  Superb  Ansco 


Always  use  Ansco  film  with  an  Ansco  or  Print  your  pictures  on  Cyko  paper— the  prize- 
with  any  other  camera.  It  has  the  riaht  speed  winner  at  ril  photographic  exhibitions.  Used 
and  the  correct  chromatic  balance  to  make  by  professionals  everywhere  because  it  pro- 
good  results  doubly  sure.  duces  best  results. 

Tixienty  tty  let  of  Ansco  Cameras,  from  X?  to  SS5t  tsre  shown  in  our  catalog, 

**The  Settled  Fact.”  It  will  cost  you  nothing  if  you  are  really  interested. 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMIS  MFC.  CO.  -  Hartford,  Comk 
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Here  4|i 
Is  RezJ 
Protection! 


This  compact  little  COLT  “Six-Shooter" 
only  inches  long,  weighs  hut  13  ounces 
yet  has  the  speed,  accuracy  and  hard-hitting 
qualities  that  give  confidence  in  an  emergency 


Shoots  metal-jacketed  bullets  as  fast  as  the 
trigger  is  pulled ;  ejects  the  empty  shells 
and  reloads  automatically  for  each  shot. 


Combined  with  these  features  is  ABSO¬ 
LUTE  SAFETY  FROM  ACCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE  —  the  Grip  Safety  automati¬ 
cally  locks  the  action  until  the  trigger  is 
purposely  pulled  —  no  worry  on  your  part. 


“You  Can't  Forget  to  Make  it  Safe  I  ” 


SEE  THIS  PISTOL  AT  YOUR  DEALER’S. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  No.  20  •  descriptive 

of  all  COLTS  in  calibers  22  to  .45. 


Automatic 
Grip  Safety 


The. 25  Caliber 


Hammerless ! 

Solid  Breech ! 

Automatically  Safe ! 


(Actual  size 
of  Pistol) 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


Aapkalt-aaturated  Hoot  felt 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
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Trinidad  Aaphalt  Lake 
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Let  lum  fctl  its  quality —  its  strength,  its  unifonn,  close-formed  finish 
ill  fives  printing  such  stand-out  distinction — then  tell  him  the  price. 

Astonisn  him.  Make  him  really  realize  that  here  is  a  paper  that  cuts  his 
bits  tod  yours,  yet  permits  the  standardized  stationery  that  will  do  credit 

L— - - -  to  his  printing  and  to  your  business. 

DklrtaOT  of  Haunennill  Bond  ,  'niMingly  moJerate  pricejor  a  bonJ  paper 

oi  tne  quality  ol  HanuncrniiU  Dona  la  a  great 
'oUSi/a'vtuSe  moJern  improvement.  Hammermill  Bond  ia 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co.  doing  lor  commercial  atationery.  what  coated  paper 

r*?'r  ®*>'  ?•*•*  Peper  Co.  {qj  magazinea.  It  permita  you  to  get  ^tter 

W  D^rtanf  "**•  P«P*'  office  and 

r-jii  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co.  factory  at  a  fraction  of  your  present  cost.  It  la  r 

Petrequin  Paper  Co,  money  in  your  pocket  when  you  specify  Hammer-  It 

Maa  *^^*Sr^m^Paper  C^  Bon4  for  circulars,  letterheads,  forms — almost  g 

"  Beecher.  Peck  A  Lewii  every  variety  of  your  husiness  stationery.  ^ 

'cn  iunJ^SJ5'p.J?r'^Ho^  PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

We  carry  Hammermill  Bond  in  all  aizca  '  ijf 

E.  A.  Bouer  Paper  Co.  ,  .  ,  '  .  ,  .  ,  ,  q  ,  I ,  .  '  >  >  ! 

John  Ldie  Paper  Co.  ■“d  wcighta,  in  white  and  id  colors.  Uni- 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.  form  quality  guaranteed.  j-|  ! 

Cleraeotf  Paper  Co. 
iweChy  Merriam  Paper  Ca 
City  Unioa  Card  a  Paper  Co. 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

^pldphia  I.  N.  Metarcee  A  Co. 

AUinz  A  Cory  Co. 

Blake.  McFaU  A  Co. 

W— **re  R.  I_  Greene  Paper  Co. 

n***-*  Richmond  Paper  Mlf.  Co. 

^  AUinz  A  Cory  Co. 

Mack-EUioit  Paper  Co. 

Wrifbt.  Barrett  A  StiUweU 
“*  Chy  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

■sdwo  Blake.  MoAlt  A  Towoe 
American  Paper  Co. 

Bonrin-Reid  Company 
R.  P.  Andrewi  Paper  Co. 


Wrilt/»r  Fnt  SampUt— •»  yur 
UtttTk4*4-N0W 

Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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All  Classes  Profit  Through  Olivei 
T5rpewriter  Local  Agencies 


ONE  of  the  most  amazing  things  about  the  Oliver  Sales  Organlzatioi 

is  the  fact  that  it  dovetails  into  so  many  branches  of  business,  practically  all  t!: 
professions  and  innumerable  occupations.  The  most  valued  asset  of  many  a  business  a  ;• 
Oliver  Typewriter  Exclusive  Agency  Franchise.  There  are  lawyers  and  doctors  whose  Oliver  A»f.x 
pays  their  office  and  all  other  professional  expense.  Salaried  men  sell  Oliver  Typewriters  in  sparTth 
and  make  more  than  their  salaries.  More  than  fifteen  thousand  Local  Agents  are  now  in  tl)e  ficU^ 


"lypcWrJ-ttr 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


There  is  room  for  as  many  more.  But  we  pick  new  men  cautiously,  carefully.  Each  sncct' 
applicant  gets  the  Exclusive  Agency  for  new  Oliver  Typewriters  in  his  territory  during  the  life  of 
contract.  Note  the  diverse  occupations,  trades  and  professions  represented  by  these  Local  Agents: 


man  Banker  Profits  by  Oliver 

s  Local  Agency 

handled  Uie  Story  City,  Iowa— It  has  been  a  pleasure 
y  spare  time  to  me  to  art  as  a«mt.  I  think  the  only  new 
[,  and  have  machines  sold  In  this  town  since  1900  have 
W  machines,  been  Olivers,  and  the  best  part  ot  the  whole 
lie  unequaled  proposition  Is  that  every  customer  Is  satls- 
r  Typewriter  Oed.  H.  T.  HENRY80N, 

mey  Proposi-  President  First  National  Bank, 

vetlc  person 

enlarge  his  Lumber  Dealer  Sell* 

g  spare  mo-  Oliver  Typewriters 

il'oSJVv,  Culbertson.  Neb.— I  have  been  represent¬ 

or  i.ar  tx).  (ng  Oliver  Typewrlier  In  my  territory 
>  II  (or  about  three  years.  The  Oliver  local 

leiis  agency  plan  Is  a  pand  success, 

er*  J.  BRANTLEY,  Manager. 

The  Barnett  Lumbw  Company. 

le  past  seven- 

OjTver  Type-  A  Postmaster’s  Success 

!  typewriters 

employment  Itasca,  Texas  —  Your  Company  offers 
t  Interfering  greater  possibilities  to  Its  Local  Agents 
than  any  other  vocation  In  life  to  the  young 
'CHUM,  man.  Energy,  push,  honesty  and  Intesrlty 

1  Optician.  are  rerognixed,  and  any  young  man  so 


Public  Stenographer 
Wins  as  Agent 

Lamar,  Mo  — For  the  past  ten  yetnf^ 
been  local  representative  tor  The  C&v 
Typewriter  and  wish  to  exprem  my  tcp- 


tlon  of  the  efficient  services  rendered  s : 
times  by  your  force. 

Lamar  Is  an  Oliver  town,  there  beWi 
least  three  times  as  maiu'  OUven  h  .' 
here  as  all  other  makes  of  msehlMi  t:: 
blned.  ORA  VAN  PELT. 

Stenographer  and  Natirr  FUlk. : 

Investment  Company 
Makes  Agency  Pay 

Norman,  Okla. — We  have  placed  over  .i 
hundred  machines  In  Norman.  The  rt$  1 
are  pretty  good  evidence  ot  what  ve  L" 
done.  STATE  INVESTMENT  CO. 

By  C.  M.  GREISMER,  PreddiM. 

Newspaper  Editor 
Proud  of  Oliver  Agency 

Long  Prairie,  Minn. — Although  ow 
lage  la  small,  the  steady  Income  Iron  ; 
Oliver  business  has  been  very  ple^EL 
have  taken  as  much  pride  In  pyshteie 
Oliver  as  I  have  in  pushing  The  Lam 
which  I  own  and  edit .  I 

RUDOLPH  LEE.  Editor  The  Usu-er- 

Insurance  Man  Sells 
Oliver  Typewriters 

Skowbegan,  Maine — There  are  mmsC 
vers  here  than  of  any  other  one 
ture.  It  la  tun  to  sell  tiii  m 

CHARLES  FOI.SO.M  JON^^ 
Insurance  uiul 

How  to  Apply  for  a  Local  Agency 

Just  tell  us  who  you  arc  and  why  you  want  the  agency.  ■ 

We  do  not  demand  exclusive  services  or  require  previous 
experience,  but  the  men  we  choose  must  measure  up  to  i  lij 
character  standard.  Address 


Agency  Department 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Compi 

382  Oliver  Tjrpewriter  Building,  Chicago 
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The  Fanless  Man  Wears  B.  V.D 


HiLE  Others  ply  fans  and  mop  faces,  mumbling  and  grumbling  at  the  heat,  the 
wearer  of  B.  V.  D.  is  coolest.  In  his  Loose  Fitting  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under¬ 
shirt,  Knee  Length  Drawers  or  Union  Suit  he  is  free  from  the  irritating  discom- 
if  summer  heat.  B.  V.  D.  Underwear  is  made  of  light,  durable  woven  materials, 
soft  to  the  skin.  Quality  of  fab- 
rics,  true-to-size fit,  careful  work- 
manship  and  long  wear  are 
assured  and  insured  by  . 


{Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and 
Foreign  Countries.) 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c,  75c, 
$1.00  and  $1.50  the  garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.  S.  A. 
April  30th,  1907.)  $1.00,  $1.50, 
$2.00,  $3.00  and  $5.00  the  suit. 


The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency:  66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 
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A  Portable  Breeze 


You  can  keep  cool 
upstairs,  down¬ 
stairs,  at  work  or 
at  leisure  with  a 

IV«sUr/i-£ktTrit 

Eight-Inch  Fan 


Here  is  a  little  fan  so 
light  you  can  carry  it 
about  from  room  to 
room.  Made  of  pressed 
steel  and  weighs  only 
4K  pounds. 

A  summer  comfort  as 
essential  as  screens  and 
awnings.  Costs  little  to 
buy  and  only  K  of  a  cent 
an  hour  to  run — less  than 
a  single  electric  lamp. 

Thmre  u  a  WmMtmm  Elmetric 
agent  near  you.  If  you  do 
not  knou)  him,  drop  us  a 
card  and  we  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  his  store.  Ash 
for  Fan  Booklet  No.  7978. 


The  new  light¬ 
weight  pressed 
steel  fan. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 

Boaton 

Richmood 

Atlanta 

Savannah 


Manefaeturers  of  the  9,000,000  '“Bell”  Telephones 


Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Indianapolis 

St  Louis 


Kansas  City 
Oklahoma  City 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
Denver 

Omaha  Dallas 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Los  Angeles 
Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle 
Portland 


Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Vancouver 

Antwerp 


London 

Berlin 

Paris 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Tohannesburg 

^dney 

lokyo 
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How  Can  You  Know  Which  Electric  Iron  to  Buy? 


IT’S  better  to  use  any  good  electric 
iron  than  to  swelter  in  a  hot 
kitchen  or  laundry,  and  slave  over 
f  ironing  as  it  is  usually  done. 

I  1  Electric  ironing  is  cooler  because  the  iron  makes  its 
own  heat.  You  don’t  have  to  run  the  range  full  tilt, 

.  iKsting  other  irons.  It’s  cleaner  because  the  heat 
9  comet  from  inside  the  iron,  through  the  bottom.  It’s 
■och  Quicker  because  you  don’t  luve  to  run  back  and 
^  ionk  changing,  lifting  and  shifting  irons,  or  cleaning 
woty  irons. 

Naturally  every  manufacturer  wishes  you  to  believe 
•fat  hit  electric  iron  is  best.  They  can’t  all  be  best. 
How  »n  you  going  to  know  you  are  getting  the  one 
4«t  will  give  j'OK  the  best  service? 

Here  are  the  important  features — all  embodied  in  the 

j^merican  Beauty" 

Electric  Iron 

Guaranteed  for  All  Time 

Attneove  appearance.  Finished  in  polished  nickel.  Looks  like 
a  well-made  and  efficient  article,  to  begin  with. 

PItMv  of  heat  evenly  distributed — all  over  the  bottom  of  the 
^  Iran.  You  iron  backward,  forward  and  sidewise.  You 
don’t  want  the  comers  or  edges  cooler  or  hotter  than  the 
main  portion  of  the  ironing-surface. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in 


Proper  heat  insulation — confining  the  heat  to  the  bonom 
without  waste  through  the  top  or  sides.  Waste  heat 
increases  expense  and  adds  discomfort. 

Simple  construction — with  prov'ision  for  eapy  replacing  of  parts 
by  yourself,  your  dealer  or  us.  This  is  seldom  necessary; 
but  where  it  is,  it  must  be  easily  and  quickly  done.  You 
must  never  have  to  ship  the  iron  back  to  the  fectory. 
Correct  shape  and  weight — 6}i  pounds — for  all-around  house- 
diold  work.  Handled  with  equal  ease  and  efficiency  on 
heavy  or  delicate  work.  Point  or  “nose”  cut  away  so 
that  ruffles  and  plaits  are  ironed  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Definite  guarantee — by  a  reputable,  experienced  maker.  This 
indicates  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  h'is  iron,  and 
assures  your  satisfaction. 

These  are  some  of  the  qualities  you  should  look  for. 
Every  good  electric  iron  has  one  or  more  of  them. 
The  “American  Beauty’’  has  them  all,  and  more. 

The  “American  Beauty’’  sells  at  $5.  Get  it  at  elec¬ 
tric  supply  stores,  hardware  or  department  stores.  Or 
we  will  send  it  direct,  carriage  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of 
price.  The  Canadian  price  is  higher  because  of 
import  duty. 

Our  booklet,  “  H  eat  without  Fire,  ’’tells  more  about  this  splendid 
iron,  and  describes  other  “American”  electric  heating  devices 
that  bring  ease  and  comfort  into  the  household — toasters,  disc 
heaters,  water- heaters,  percolators,  chafing-dishes,  tea-kettles, 
warming-pads,  radiators.  This  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRICAL  HEATER  CO. 

Oldeat  and  Largest  Exclusive  Makers 
1347  Woodward  Ave.  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 
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Detroit  Electric  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  all-around 
service  because  dependability  has 
been  built  into  it.  Not  only  great 
strength,  but  great  mechanical  and 
electrical  principles  are  inborn  in 
this  superior  motor  car. 

They  are  the  foundation  of  your  investment 
and  will  yield  inestimable  dividends  of 
pleasure  for  yourself  and  friends. 


Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

Cleveland 


The  body  designs  of  the  1912  Detroit  Elec¬ 
trics  have  anticipated  the  style  for  years  to 
come.  They  are  dignified  and  have  both 
character  and  correct  taste.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  “make-believe"  or  freakish  either  in  the 
body  designs,  interior  finish  or  mechanical 
construction  of  The  Detroit  Electric. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  nnany  exciusive  fea- 
turesthat  have  contributed  to  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Detroit  Electric  as  Society's  Town  Car. 

We  offer  a  selection  of  nine  body  designs. 
Illustrated  catalog  sent  upon  request. 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 

<02  Clay  Avenue.  Detroit.  U.  S.  A. 

Branches : 

New  York.  Broadway  at  60th  St.  Chicasfo,  2416  Michigan  Ave. 
Also  Branch  at  Evanston,  III. 

Selling  representatives  in  all  leading  Cities 


Kansas  Ci^ 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
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What  Would  YouThink? 


'The  operation  of  this  car  is  simplicity 

simple  as  an  electric.  Your  wives  <  _ 

daughters  can  drive  it.  This  .renter 
^tj^^cpntrol  is  the  best  new  feature  brought  o^  - 

EVEN  makers  of  absolutely  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  automobiles  recognize  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  Electric  —  just  read  the  sentence  above,  taken 
verbatim  from  a  recent  advertisement  of  a  prominent  automobile  company. 

When  men  who  have  made  the  study 

and  construction  of  the  automobile  a  life-work,  openly 
voice  their  appreciation  of  the  Electric — even  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  the  criterion  by  which  they  ask  you  to  judge  their  cars  —  it  is 
time  for  you  to  realize  that  the  Electric  is  the  ideal  car  for  you. 


There  is  a  wonderful  sense  of  posses¬ 
sion  in  driving  an  Electric  —  the  exquisite  feeling 
of  power  under  your  instant  control  —  the  consciousness  of 

perfect  security  —  the  enjoyable  satisfaction  of  gliding  silently  and  com¬ 
fortably  wherever  you  will. 


An  Electric  is  perfectly  adaptable  to  all  phases  of 
town  use— day  or  night— in  any  weather.  It  is  the  most  suitable 
car — the  least  exF>ensive  car  to  maintain — the  car  you  should  own. 


Upon  request,  the  Information  Bureau  of  this  Association  will  gladly 
send  you  interesting  literature  about  the  Electric  Vehicle.  Write  today. 

Before  you  buy  any  car — consider  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 


NEW  YORK,  124  W.  42iid  St. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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WHY  NOT  BE  /ETNA-IZED  WITH  A 
TEN  DOLLAR  BILL 


Ten  Dollars  will  insure  you  for  one  year  under  the  famous 

/ETNA  TEN  DOLLAR  COMBINATION 

In  extent  and  variety  of  protection  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  For  $  I O  this  policy  pays 
$2,250.00  for  death  from  travel  or  burning;  building 
accident 

1 ,250.00  for  death  from  ordinary  accident 

250.00  for  death  from  natural  causes.  Paid  at  once 
upon  receipt  of  certified  copy  of  official  certificate  of  death. 

It  also  pays  liberally  for  loss  of  limb  or  sig;hty  and  pro¬ 
vides  weekly  indemnity  for  accidental  Injury  that  results 
irr  total  or  partial  disability.  The  payments  for  accidental 
loss  of  life,  limb  or  sig;ht  increase  each  year  without 
additional  cost,  and  make  a  possible  payment  of  $3,250.00. 

$3,250.00  Insurance  for  SI 0.00 

Send  in  the  coupon  to-day 


>Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  issi)  Hartford,  conn. 

I  am  under  65  years  of  age  and  In  good  health.  Tell  me  about  >ETN  A  Ten  Dollar  Combination. 
My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 
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f  ’  There’s  certain  heat  and  comfort  in  every  room — morning, 

noon  and  night — in  the  home  heated  with 

?  (MTEDjSTATESliADIATOliSAN^OILBRS 

'  that  the  home  heated  with  stoves  and  furnaces  never  enjoys. 

‘ .  The  radiant  heat  of  hot  water  and  steam  makes  and  keeps  every  room  in  tne 
house  warm,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  Such  a  house  knows  no  cold  draughts 
^  ’  and  floors — no  starved  air  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been  burned — no  shivery 
mornings — no  colds  from  half-warmed  rooms. 

1.; ,,  The  new  home  should  be  heated  with  United  States  Boilers  and  Radiators — the 
old  home  finds  new  health,  warmth  and  comfort  in  their  easy  installation. 

United  States  Boilers  and  Radiators  are  designed  and  constructed  to  heat  your  home  efficiently  and 
^  with  great  economy  of  fuel.  Our  engineers  make  them  to  meet  any  structural  or  climatic  condition. 
Each  home  is  a  separate  problem — met  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  your  individual  needs. 
Any  member  of  the  steam  and  hot  water  heating  trade  is  qualified  to  figure  with  you  on  United 
States  boilers  and  radiators. 

“A  Modem  House-Warming”  FREIE 

To  enable  every  householder  to  really  understand  heat  and  the  methods  of  heating,  and  to  apply 
this  knowledge  to  his  own  intimate  needs — we  have  published  “A  Modern  House-Warming” 
which  explaitu  in  a  simple  fashion  “the  why”  of  every  heating  system.  It  is  really  a  text  book  on 
•■r  modem  heating,  elaborately  illustrated — it  is  invaluable  to  anyone  who  really  wants  to  know  how 
his  home  can  be  efficiently  and  cheaply  heated. 

No  home  is  sanitary  that  Is  broom  cleaned.  A  dustle's,  germless  residence  or 
commercial  building  is  assured  if  you  ow.n  the  most  rrtodem  and  efficient  of  all 
Vacuum  cleaners.  May  u)e  send  you  our  booh,  "HOW  TO  BUY  A  VACUUM 
CLEANER,"  written  by  an  eminent  authority  ?  It  will  go  free  upon  request. 

I  IMtED States  J^ADIATOR  (ORPORATTON 

37  East  Grand  River  Avenue*  Detroit*  Mich. 

BRANCHES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS: 

trjii  I new  tore  S-S-T  watt  29th  Straat  CLEVELAND  1419  Schotald  Building 

flEE|  PHILADELPHIA  122  North  ISth  Straat  BOSTON  236  Congraas  Street 

■f  PITTSBURGH  4th  Are.  nnd  Wood  Street  BALTIMORE  709  North  Howard  Street 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Matropolitan  B'k  Bid.  CHICAGD  184  North  Dearborn  Street 

DETROIT  139  iaffaraoa  ATenna  MINNEAPOLIS  901  Washington  ATe..Sonth 

8T.  LOUIS  14th  and  Pina  Streata  OMAHA  916  Famaa  Street 

’  BUFFALO  Fidallty  Tmat  Bnilding  KANSAS  CITT  220  East  10th  Street 


Did  you  suffer  from 
the  cold  letst  winter? 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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^  YOUR  SUNNY  TRELLIS  book^ 

Is  the  next  delightful  and  stimulating  item  on  your  summer  program.  Full  of  original 
designs  by  prominent  architects  for  CYPRESS  TRELLISES,  ARBORS,  ARTISTIC 
“HOODS”for  doorsand  windows, etc., — all  different  and  all  good.  Something  for  any 
spot  or  cranny  that  needs  beautifying.  Also  points  on  what  grows  best,  etc.  Also  why 
you’ll  use  CYPRESS,  “The  Wood  Eternal” — (of  course).  Send  today.  Ask  for  VOL.  28. 


LL*t  our  '*ALL-RC»rND  HELI*8  DEPARTMENT**  help  YOO,  Oiir  entire  reeources  nre  freely  at  your  ■en  ice. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS*  ASSN. 

_ 1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. _ 


GET  CyPKESa  OF  YOUK  LOCAL  DEALER.  IK  HE  HASN'T  IT.  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY. 


Real  Collar  Test  u  in  the  Wearing 


Most  collars  look  well  in  the  show¬ 
case,  but  wear  is  the  real  test  of  collar 
goodness. 

Ide  Silver  Collars  possess  individuality  in 
the  smartest  of  styles  with  special  features 
that  assure  the  continuance  of  their  sliape 
and  fit.  Ample  scarf  space.  Their  ex¬ 
clusive  LINOCORD  BUTTONHOLES 
are  easy  to  button  and  don’t  tear  out. 

Prove  this:  They  last  longer  in  the  laundry. 
Writn  for  Our  Attractipo  Stylo  Book 

O  t  /)  GEO.P.1DE 

^  BKkkB  ^  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Catcher  for  the  World’s 
Champions,  the  Athletics 

writes: 

Gmtltmen:  1  arrer  cared  what 
make  of  collar  waa  pasted  oat  to  me 
until  1  got  aeqaainted  with  Silver  Col* 
lars.  Now  I  always  ask  for  them  by 
name  and  insist  on  gectinc  what  1  ask 
for  because  your  collars  are  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  Respectfully, 

IRA  F.  THOMAS. 


The  advertisements  in  Everj  body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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WHIliE- 

RINC- 


Insist  upon  White  Pine  for  Your  House 


COLUKWS^ETr 


NORTHERN  PINE  M  n  f  c«  r  s  .*  A  s  an  .  . 

1110  Lumber  Exchange  Minneapolia,  Minn. 


Kindly  mention  Every’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


MSM  &  FRAMCS 


STAIR  RAILS 


{*‘The  Wood  America  is  Mostly  Built  of.”) 


The  predominant  use  of  White 
Pine  in  home  building  for  more  than  250 
3'ears  demonstrates  conclusively  that  this  is  the 
one  wood  chosen  by  the  best  judges  for 


Siding,  Sash,  Doors,  Stair  Railings,  Ex¬ 
terior  Trim,  Pillars,  Cornices,  Pergolas. 


Your  carpenter  will  tell  you  it  is  the  most  work¬ 
able  wood.  Your  painter  will  tell  you  how  well 
it  takes  and  holds  paint.  Your  own  eyes  will 
convince  you  of  its  beautiful  texture,  grain  and 
finishing  qualities. 

The  evidence  of  centuries  of  use  (in  buildings  still 
standing)  proves  its  durability. 

Norway  Pine,  (the  half-brother  of  White  Pine)  is  the 
only  wood  that  is  “as  good  as  White  Pine”  for  most  uses. 
For  sturdy,  structural  members  of  a  house,  such  as  roof- 
boards,  studding,  joists  and  sills,  and  for  screen-doors 
and  windows,  Norway  Pine  is  ideal  and  its  Cost  is  Low. 
The  kind  of  wood  you  use  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  home  building.  Your  architect  Tvill  tell  you 
how  notably  good  White  Pine  is  for  all  its  proper  uses. 
Wherever  carved  wood-work  is  desirable,  as  in  grilles, 
newel-posts,  panelling,  colonial  pillars— White  Pine  is 
supreme  —  just  as  it  has  been  for  250  years. 


AND  THERE’S  "PLENTY  OF  IT"  YET. 


HIGH  CLASS  SIDING 


WRITE  US  FOR  COPY  OF  NEW  FREE  BOOK 
“WHITE  PINE  VALUE  IN  HOME  BUILDING.” 

You  will  find  it  full  of  valuable  ideas  about  how 
and  why  to  use  White  Pine  in  YOUR  KEW  HOME. 
You  can’t  afford  to  “go  it  blind”  on  this  question. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  entirely  NEW  booklet. 


DOORS  &  TRIM 
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SOAP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment  will 
care  for  your  skin.  No  other 
emollients  do  so  much  to 
clear  the  skin  of  sunburn, 
heat  rashes,  irritations,  chaf- 
ings,  redness  and  rough¬ 
ness,  or  do  it  so  quickly 
and  economically.  Indis¬ 
pensable  for  all  purposes  of 
the  toilet,  bath  and  nursery. 

OCaticnra  Soap  and  Ointment  are  aold  every* 
where.  For  aample of  each,  with  5C*p.  book, 
free,  addrew  **Cuticara,**  Dept.  135,  Boaton. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Hwiii  Should  shave  with  Cuticura  Soap  Shavinc 
STlCI  25c.  Mskee  shavinff  a  pleasure  In- 

^  stead  of  a  torture.  Liberal  aample  free. 


CUT  YOUR  COALBILL 
™'UNDER7EED^^^.f// 


TN  these  days  of  summer  heaV 
prepare  for  the  chill  of  an  eariy 
winter  by  installing  an  Underfeed 
Furnace  or  Boiler.  Plan  to  cut  your 
coal  bill  next  winter  94  to  ^  ACT 
NOW.  Don’t  wait  for  the  fall  rush. 
Write  for  FREE  Furnace  or  Boiler 
Booklet  and  fac  simile  letters  from 
users  of 

Williamson 

UnderleedS^o’B!^ 

Cheap  slack  soft  coal  and  pea  and 
buckwheat  sizes  of  hard  and  soft  coal, 
^eld  in  the  Underfeed  more  heat,  tleentr 
heat  and  more  even  beat  than  highest 
priced  coal  burned  in  any  other  heater. 

Coal  ia  fad  from  below.  _ 

Fire  ia  on  top  and  aides,  in 
direct  contact  with  the  most 
effectiTs  radiating  aurfacea. 

In  top  feed  furnaces  fresh 
coal  blankets  tha  fire,  cans* 
ing  alternating  chiU  and 
orerfaeat. 

In  tha  Underfead,  smoke 
and  gaeea  pass  up  through 
the  fire,  are  conaomed  and 
make  more  heat.  The  Un¬ 
derfeed  inanresper/ect  com*  _ , 

bnation.  No  amoke.noaoot,  _Cnt.Ont  view  m 
noelinkeraandbntfewaahea.  O"*"*** 

>  W.  N.  CkanJIUr,  Vmioenity  City,  Mo.,  wriki: 
“My  cool bUU,  ranging  from  $105  to  $120  a  $eom 
nntil  /  installed  an  Underfeed,  were  reduced  to  I 
the  first  year;  $44  Ae  second  and  $56  the  pastseren 
winter,  i  have  no  tremble  whatever  in  heating  mj 
honse  to  any  desired  degree.’* 


If  yon  are  about  to  build;  if  your  furnace  or  boikt 
it  untatiifactory;  if  you  still  deitend  on  ttova  or 
KTates — write  for  furnace  or  boiler  booklet,  fae-nnule 


TSic-WlLLIAMSON  CO. 


UnderfeedteS#* 


jiune  of  my  dmUr 


The  advertisements  in  Ever\-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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FRESH  AIR  in 

TELEPHONE  BOOTHS. 

It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true 
— but  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

THE 


Sattk.  KliM  k  Fmck  C«..  434  Arck  Stmt.  PkihMpkU 
Gentlemen :  Pleise  send  me  free  10  feeding  of 
Kskay’s  Food  and  your  helpful  book  for  mothers, 
“  How  to  (^re  for  the  liaby/* 

Name - - - 

Street  and  Number - — 

City  and  State - — 


Ventilating  Set 

keeps  Telephone  Booths  free  of  every 
(race  of  smell,  clamminess  and  “dead  air.” 

It  diffuses  a  constant  stream  of  pure  out¬ 
side  air  into  one  or  more  booths,  and  lets  it 
out  through  a  patented  device  which  allows 
noMund  to  escape.  Completely  changes  the 
air  in  the  booth  every  two  or  three  minutes. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  in  the 
development  of  the  telephone. 

It  must  soon  be  used  in  every  telephone 
booth  because  it  means  comfort  and  hygienic 
safety. 

I  Hundreds  of  hotels,  clubs  and  business 
houses  have  installed  them.  Their  cost  is 
nominal. 

for  doteriptivo  bookht  B.  E.  7 

\  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

^  Hydt  Park,  Bo^tort,  Matt. 

H  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities. 

H^fsfern  EleeTrie  Company 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities.  ^ 


I 

Kindly  mention  Everj-body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  ^siting  your  dealer. 
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The  tough,  cheesy  curds,  that  form 
when  plain  cow’s  milk  comes  in  contaift 
with  the  gastric  juices,  are  shown  in  the 
bottle  on  the 
left.  These 
curds  are  very 
indigestible 
md  irritating 
to  baby’s  del¬ 
icate  ilomach. 


Eskay’s,  ad¬ 
ded  to  cow’s 
milk,  prevents 
the  formation 
of  these  tough 
curds,  and 
makes  the  soft, 
fine,  easily-di¬ 
gested  flakes 
shown  on  the 
right. 


Th  ese  tubes  show  the  contents  j- 
of  baby’s  stomach  under  differ-  " 
ent  conditions.  They  explain  why  ■' 
cow’s  milk,  when  used  for  infant 
feeding,  should  be  modified  with  F 

ESKAYS 
FOOD  S 


If  your  little  one  is  not 
thriving,  his  food  should  be 
changed  immediately.  “Ask 
your  Doctor” — he  knows  and 
recommends  Eskay’s  Food. 

TEN  FEEDINGS  FREE 


Fresh  cow’s 
milk,  modified 
with  Eskay’s.  is 
the  ideal  substi¬ 
tute  for  moth¬ 
er’s  milk.  It 


solves  the  all-important  nursing  problem. 


Our  little  book 
on  revolvers 


HAKES  ^ 

c^shaying/.c, 

fA  JOY  \ 


ShaTing  doesn’t  make  your  razor  dnll  half  as 
fast  as  rust  does.  Rust,  caused  by  moisture 
from  lather,  forms  on  the  microscopic  teeth  of 
the  edge.  Tliis  makes  the  blade  pull  and  scrape. 

Yon  can't  wipe  the  blade  so  dry  that  rust 
won't  form  between  the  microscopic  teeth.  The 
sharper  the  edge  and  thinner  the  steel,  the 
greater  the  rust  That's  a  scientific  fact! 

To  keep  a  sharp  blade  always  keen  and  clean 
(ordinary  or  safety  razor)  simply  do  this:  Rub 
a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  well  into  your  razor 
strop.  Draw  the  razor  blade  between  your  thumb 
and  first  finger,  moistened  with  3*in>One.  Then 
strop  as  usual.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  im¬ 
provement  Always  wipe  blade  dry  and  apply 
a  little  3-in'-One  after  shaving. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  this.  Simply  test  it 
Do  it  at  our  expense. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  special  scientific  circu¬ 
lar — both  free!  Sold  at  all  stores— 8-oz.  bottle, 
SO  cts;  3-oz.,  25  cts;  trial  size,  10  cts. 

3>ill-One  Oil  Co>i  49  Broadway,  New  Yas*k 


TRUNKS  -w 

LUGGAGE 


IndeUructo  Trunks  should  suggest  to  you  three  J 

important  reasons  (or  buying  IndMtnicto  Luggage.  I 

FUST.  Evary  ladcstructo  Trunk  is  tuaranteaU  far  SnI 
yaara  of  hard  traval  usase.  1 

SECOND,  indasiructo  on  kissasa  means  saf ety — eaaaaiS 
ance  and  dignity  of  your  traveling  eqnigaaaL 

THIRD.  If  there  ever  is  a  hetter  trunk  buih,  it  w9  W 
an  Indestructo. 

You  should  never  buy  a  trunk  that  does  not  preteci 
you  just  as  carefully — just  as  safely. 

Don't  wait  until  your  old  tnmk  goes  to  pieces  sad  ^ 
scatters  your  belongings  along  a  station  platform.  ° 

(FrUe  loJau  /or  out  Luggagt  Booh  and  iht  name  of  yoor  Jedn  | 

National  Veneer  Products  Co.  I 
250  Beiger  Street,  Mishawaka,  W.  I 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


VV  e  show  here  a .  j8 
Double  Action  Per¬ 
fected  Smith  &  Wes¬ 
son,  with  pearl 
handle.  Ourbooklei 
shows  full  line. 


EVERYBODY’S  M-\G.\ZINE 


— illustrated  by  famous  artists  and 
beautifully  printed — with  informa¬ 
tion  of  genuine  interest  and  impor¬ 
tant  facts  for  buyers.  It  is  well 
worth  reading.  Send  for  free  copy. 


Smith  &  Wesson 


4J5  Stockbridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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PICTURES  LIKE  THESE 

ARE  EASY  TO  MAKE  WITH  A  GRAFLEX 

The  image  is  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure,  right  side  up. 

There  is  no  guess  work--no  estimating  distances— no  microscopic  “finder.” 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  work.s  at  any  speed  from  "lime"  to  1-1000  of  a  second. 
Gmflex  Cameras  from  $55.00  to  SHOO.OO.  FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog.  Eutnun  Kodak  Co.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 


Model 

1897 


of  .22  Calibre  —  but 
as  Accurate  and  De¬ 
pendable  as  a  Big 
S*.  Game  Rifle 


SMALL 


12  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Kindly  mention  Everj’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \'isiting  your  dealer. 
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i^AMERAS 

Everybody’s  the  Result-Giver — These  “Little  Ads”  Prove  it 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Approximately  Four  Million  People  Read  Everybody's  Magazine  Each  Month 

RATE — $3.00  pCT  line — 5%  cash  cUacount — 10%  diacount 
for  atx  conaecutive  inaertiooa.  Minimum  apace  4  linea. 
jii  ttv  Maatf  Jhuw  taeh  CUuifmd  AdtMrHmr  ptrymM*  tea  th*  asdaamee  $f  tttr  raesdtrt  im  uetUtdini  frem  theu 

nhtmnt  snjthimg  Ftnm  ekm  aiatf  thi  0ra  dmj  mmsM  pretadimi  dsu  gf  pubUemtim 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


m 


CALIFORNIA  NEW  YORK 


ARE  YOU  PLANNING  TO  BUY  A  F  AR  M— You  CAniKK  (feta 
ter  an)-wbere  than  right  here  tn  New  York  State.  A  settled  cousti 
railroads,  good  roads,  near  markets,  schools,  churches.  The  beat 
land.  Our  railroad  fare  guarantee  Insures  Inspection  betoft  bvta 
Farms  of  all  sises  from  SIO  to  $100  per  acre.  Write  today  for  bend 


NOW  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!  A-1  land,  abundant  water 
In  the  Famous  Turlock  Irrigation  District  of  California.  The  home 
of  the  peach,  grape,  cantaloupe,  watermelon  and  sweet  potato. 
The  Dairyman's  Pai^lse.  Write  to-d^  for  Information  and  free 


COME  TO  SUNNY  STANISLAUS,  San  Joaquin  V'aUey,  Call- 
fornla,  where  the  land  owns  the  water.  Municipal  Irrigation  system 
put  esp^mcntal  stage.  No  excessive  water  rates  to  pay  to  private 
corporations.  Everything  under  the  sun  grown  In  abundance.  Ideal 
climate,  perfect  soil.  Home  of  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries.  Free  Booklet. 


A  WELL-IMPROVED  CATTLE  RANCH  OF  JM  ACI 
located  In  Forest  Reserve  Unlimited  pasture.  Plenty  of  iniod'^_ 
Cool  climate.  .An  Ideal  mountain  home.  Price  $20.00  aos.  fl 
Wesner,  E.  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 


SAN  DIEOO — 1*1$.  Watch  first  port  of  call  In  U.  S..  north  of 
canal.  A  growing  city.  Most  equable  climate  on  earth.  Every 
Investment  made  by  me,  guaranteed  as  represented.  Exposition 
booklets  mailed  tree.  M.HaU.Est.  1886, 1310  DSt..  San  Diego,  Calif. 


DELAWARE 


ST.  PETERSBURQ,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORM  ATION  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  addrsas  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 
In  the  known  world. 


A  BOOK  WORTH  »  CENTS.  beautlfuUy  Illustrated.  36  9x12 
Inch  pages,  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  State  whether  Interested 
as  homeseeker,  healthseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
*rr*/l<k  x*mrb*  ITIa  1  9  tmv  Miit  ** 


COCOANUT  GROVE  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAYNE,  Prof¬ 
itable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow,  In  reflned  community  while 
your  Orape  Fruit  drove,  supervised  tree,  pus  expenses.  Illustrated 
Book  tree.  Coeoanut  drove  Developnient  Co.,  Coeoanut  Grove,  Fla. 

SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST:  Alachua  Co.,  Fla.,  2500  acres  line 
land,  $5.00  acre.  240  acre  Orange  and  truck  Farm,  $20.00  acre. 
•South  Alabama  10,000  acres,  $4.00  acre.  Texas  coast  farms  $30.00 
acre.  All  tracts  to  be  sold  Intact.  Power  *  Brooks,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

“AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE."  From  ten  acres  In  Florida,  near  the 
new  town  of  Harwood  on  the  East  Coast,  ninety-nine  miles  from 
Jackaonvllle.  eleven  miles  from  Daytona,  we  can  tell  you  how  to  be 
successful  on  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  good  land  In  this  beautiful  coun¬ 
try,  fine  climate,  no  snow.  You  can  be  out  on  your  land  every  day  In 
the  year  and  grow  crops  continuously.  Also  some  good  town  lots  In 
the  new  townslte  of  Harwood.  Write  for  booklet  and  Information. 
American  Land  Company  of  Florida. W.  A.  Pridmore.Presldent,  Har¬ 
wood,  Florida.  Northern  Offlee,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  REALTY  VALUES  are  Increa 
startling  rapidity.  Write  for  particulars  of  exceptional 
ment  In  best  residential  section.  $100  cash,  balance  i 
Fulton  R.  Gordon,  318,  Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

MONTANA 


BUY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  RANCH  tor  home  or  la 
560  ac.  cheap.  480  ac.  leased  gov’t  land  adiolnlng.  FrultM 
tural  country;  easy  living;  stock  raising:  health,  opportaMI 
thousand.  Eaaytenns.wluiorwlthoutstoek.C.C.Rugg,Kb1iy 


FIRST  PRIZES  FOR  WHEAT.  OATS,  BARLEY  AND  AU 
fa  were  won  by  Montana  exhibits  at  the  great  New  York  Lias 
of  1911.  The  abundance  of  rich,  virgin  lands  are  attracdif 
sands  of  settlers  to  the  "Treasure  State”:  and  the  State  Bw 
Agrimilture.  Helena.  Mont.,  will  tell  you  about  them  If  ys* 
write  for  Information. 


PUN'rA  OORDA— The  January  Gydens  ot  Florida  will  make  you 

katKkTbut  once.  Don't  delay.  Write  today  W  our  beamif^bTOk- 
let,  prioee  and  terms.  Coveys  Florida  Plantation  Co..  Chicago.  III. 


LOUISIANA 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY?  What  do  you  want  to  sellT 
I  operate  In  La.,  Miss.,  A  Sou.  States:  thousands  of  acres  of  timber, 
farm  lands,  colonisation  tracts:  no  Irrigation  needed.  Bargains.  Tell 
me  your  needs.  J.  Edw.  Cruael.  1003  Hlbemla  Bldg.,  New  Orleans.  La. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS— Continued 


MISSISSIPPI 


i(  HE  CRAZY?  Thr  owner  of  a  plantation  in  Mlaalaalppl  is  glv- 
(  tew  live-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  lifts  be 
*  Tlie  owner  wants  enouiih  lifts  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
You  can  secure  live  acres  and  an  Interest  in  the  Factory 
St'iii.  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  A,  Pittsburg.  Pa.  They 
^^t  and  care  for  your  trees  for  S5  per  month.  Your  profit 
>  $1  000  per  year.  Some  think  thb  man  Is  craiy  tor  giving 
■eh  Suable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  in  his  madness. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


WATCH  US  QROW"  Is  the  watchword  of  McKinley.  Isle  of 
Beautiful,  Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Havana. 
'  American  Colony  In  Cuba.  Four  days  from  New  York  by 
UUd.  delightful  allmate  the  year  round.  No  frost,  no 
10  btlgatlon  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soil  tor  growing  oranges, 
lit  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  10  acres 
to  make  you  Independent  In  a  few  years.  Write  to-day  tor 
_j)k  showing  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publ.clty  Bureau, 
Pines  Co.,  22.5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEV-MAKINQ  farms  throughout  17  STATES; 
to  1000  acres,  $10  to  $50  an  acre:  live  stock,  tools,  and  crops 
taduded  to  settle  estates  quickly.  Mammoth  Illustrated 
No.  35,  free.  E.  A.  .Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  2719,  46 
St.,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA  FARM  LANDS  $15.00  per  acre  and  up — easy  terms. 
We  will  send  you  our  beautifully  Illustrated  magazine  one  year  free. 
It  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  might  be  interested  In 
the  South.  Address  E'.  H.  La  Baume,  Agr'l  Agent,  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  Ry..  Box  3085,  Roanoke,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  AND  TIMBER  LANDS.  Improved  and  un¬ 
improved.  $5  an  acre  and  up.  Rich  land,  heavy  crops,  healthy 
climate,  happy  farmers.  Colonial  homes.  Catalogue  free.  B.  T. 
Watkins  &  Co.,  28  North  Ninth  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

LOOK  AHEAD  FIVE  YEARS — what’s  in  store  for  you?  Would 
a  pretty  home  In  absolutely  healthy  climate  and  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  Income  every  year  appeal  to  you?  One  of  our  ten-acre  apple 
orchard  tracts  planted  with  500  apple  trees — which  will  cost  you 
a  few  dollars  now  and  small  payments  monthly — will  Insure  your 
future  home,  income  and  happiness.  Write  now  for  descHptlve 
book  22.  .Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Virginia. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  profitable:  It  doesn't  take 
long  to  learn:  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you're  not  quite  satisfied 
with  your  present  Income.  Agenu  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
work  get  big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  Is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department 
Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York  City. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


rOLLARO  FINISHING  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP  DETAIL 
waUves,  saves  failures.  One  6  ex  film  developed  free  to  new 
Jean  with  advice.  Price  List,  booklet  “Film  Faults,”  sample 
'dn  print  for  2  cents.  C.  Pollard,  Lynn,  Mass. 

KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  AND  PRINTED.  6  exposure 
tSr.,  12  exposures  50c.,  all  sizes.  Highest  grade  work.  Prompt 
of  oram.  Films  for  sale.  Kodak  enlarging.  SwUley 
Dept.  E.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

LMS  DEVELOPED.  lUc.  per  roll:  all  sizes.  Velox  Prlnt.s. 
akiSc.:  31IX3K,  3Hx4l4.  4c.;  4x5,  3a.  5c.  Bend  two  negatives 
M  will  print  them  free  as  a  sample  of  our  work;  we  are  film 
■on,  ud  give  you  better  results  than  you  have  ever  had. 
A  On.,  Anbury  Park.  N.  J. 


KM  PHOTOGRAPH  POST  CARDS  $S$.  Hample  Free,  made 
I  your  films  or  plates,  1000 — $12,  100 — $1.50,  12 — 30c.  Any 
■a  developed  5e.  All  prints  3c.  8x10  Bromide  enlargements 
Get — E — List.  Caulkins  Photo  Works,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


}(3Kz3m  (3^x4m  3c.;  (3'4x5S)  (4x,5)  (jwostals)  4c.  Prompt 
J.  C.  RelnmlUer,  88  S.  Wyoming  Bt.  Hazleton,  Pa. 


qUALITY,  NOT  PRICE  SHOULD  INTEREST  YOU.  High 
develo^ng,  printing  and  enlarging  our  specialty.  Prompt 
I  and  Mtlsfactlon  guaranteed.  Bend  for  our  price  list  “A.” 
U.  PHnee,  108  West  Ah  8t.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SEND  FOR^OUHTbIQ  ‘‘LIST  E"  OF  EXCHANGED  AND 
ihop-wom  cameras.  Some  mighty  fine  bargains  In  It.  Our 
liarittd  catalogue  Is  yours  tor  3e.  in  stamps.  Write  for  It. 
Ilockaw  A  Newby  Co.,  171  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

OPPER  A— BEAUTIFUL  SElTECrToN  Wedding.  Anniversary 
and  Scenic  Washington  Cards.  Offer  B..  Selection  of  un- 
lee  and  Tally  Cards.  25c.  'for  each.  Including  beautiful 
Picture.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Little  Art  Shop, 
r  8L.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREE!  FOR  THE  ASKING— WILL  SEND  BARGAIN  LIST 
saving  you  dollars  on  cameras,  lenses  and  photo  supplies.  Have 
done  this  for  20  years  for  our  customers,  why  not  for  you?  N.  Y. 
Camera  Ex.,  Dept.  A,  111  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

FILMS  Developed  and  Printed.  Enlargements,  Kodaks,  Brosmle 
Cameras  and  Supplies.  Photos  Copied.  Postals  your  Photo  on  50c. 
Dot.  Best  work,  low  prices.  Ill.  Cat.  Free:  Samples 4c.  Established 
1897.  C.  R.  Westlake  Co.,  Dept.  E.  B.,  415  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


KODAKERS.  AttentlonI  Southern  California  Produces  the  clear¬ 
est,  most  brilliant  pictures  known.  Thousands  over  the  U.  S.  mall  us 
their  films.  Send  two  negatives  for  free  sample  prints,  booklet  and 
special. offer.  Homer  Howry  Co.,424  So.  Broadway.Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — .Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2^4x314.  3c.  Other 
sizes  proportionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  specialty.  SxlO's 
20c.  unmounted.  Highest  grade  work.  Columbia  Photo  Supply 
Co..  Dept.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


itlH  Jii  !  | 

Pi'S 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS.  DESIGNS  AND  COPY- 
Bmklet  containing  full  Information  furnished  on  request. 
Moor*  (formerly  Examiner  V.  8.  Patent  Offlee),  Suite  812, 
•  T  8t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^ENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  OFFERED  FOR  CERTAIN 

Book  “How  to  ObtAin  a  Patent**  and  “What  to  In- 
Mt  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
Patenu  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  We  advertise  your 
.  A*  O'"’  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address 
~  A  Chandlee,  Patent  Attys.,  935  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A'' JOEas  AND  inventive^Xbi'lity.  writer 

Briscoe,  Patent  Attorneys,  605  F  8t.  Xorthweet.  Wash- 
o.  C.,  for  list  Inventioas  wanted,  and  prises  offered  by 
■anufart  urers. 


obtained,  trade  marks  registered.  CopiTlghts 
years’  active  practice.  Experienced,  personal 
service.  Address  SIggers  A  Blggers,  Patent  Lawyers, 
•4  3.  N.  r.  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

AND  TRADE-MARKS  secured  or  return  of  all  fees 
S”*-  Smd  for  my  free  book  "How  To  Ciet  Them."  Joshua  R. 
™gs — Patent  Lawyer.  .306 — 9th  St..  Washington.  8  S.  Dearborn 
cnicago.  929  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Books  free.  Highest 
references;  best  results.  Send  for  list  of  Inventions  wanted.  Pat¬ 
ents  advertised  free.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson 
E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  622  F  St^ Washington.  D.^. 

PATENTS  OF  VALUE.  NO  MISLEADING  INDUCEMENTS. 
Prompt  service.  Book  of  Advice  and  Patent  Office  Rules  free. 
Highest  references.  Clements  A  Clements,  Patent  Lawyers,  712 
Colorado  Building, Washington,  D.  C. _ 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  SEND  SKETCH 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  “Guide  Book.”  Fortunes  in 
Patents,  and  “What  to  Invent."  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
Wanted  and  Prizes  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  free.  Patents 
secured  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro¬ 
cure  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
free.  Personal  services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Advice  free. 
R.  B.  Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  youof  theremarkableresults 
these  advertisers  are  securinff  through  Everybody's  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising.  Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc. 
This  service  is  free.  E.D.Duryea,  Classified  Dep.,  Evers' body's.  N.  Y. 


i.Duryea,  Classified  Dep.,  Evers’body's,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Even’txtdy's  M.igazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  x-our  dealer. 


PARAGON  SHORTHAND.  UAToad  In  one  week. 
Invention  by  expert  stenofnpber — Not  by  mere  tbeortet  Wn 
In  Government  employ.  SpM  enpedty  beyond  reecb  of  tki  hi 
Peregon  Ahorthend  Colkice.  New  Orleene.  Ijl _ ; 

MOTION  PICTURE  PUTS  _ 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED:  You  cu  ■ 
tlMm.  We  teecb  you  by  mell.  No  experteoce  needed.  W 
maod.  good  pay.  Detalle  Free.  Anoclated  Motion  PIctnnMi 

«27  Hberldan  Rd..  Cblraco.  _ 

WRITE  MOTION  PICTURE  PLOTS.  BU  proBU.  Oigq 
apondence  rourae  makes  tbe  art  easy;  literary  ability  not  teff 
we  revise  and  market  your  manusrrlpts.  American  Scbool  «f  « 
play  Writers.  Washlnitton,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Maniitactureri^^ 


maktn?  a  specialty  this  month  of  "Visible"  type^ters.  g 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  ran  furfish  these  machines  l-sctocT  » 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere.  sUowtM 
to  apply  on  j>rlce.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  otiv^ 
srd  machine  preferred  furnished  on  same  condliloiw.  'J™ 
Uataloe  T.  Typ<’wriler  Emporium.  Established  1S92. 
^ke  St..  Chicaco.  III. 

TYPEWRITERS.  REMINGTONS  $S.eO:  DENSJSO 
Jewetts.  Yosts  S8.00;  Olivers,  Underwoods  tl.VOO.  '*“*33 
trial  and  five  years'  guarantee.  Harlem  Typewriter 
Dept.  F.  42.  21.5  West  125th  8t..  N.  Y.  City.  _ 


LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 


BUSINESS,  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT.  FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


DON'T  BUY  THAT  BOOK.  We  loan  standard  books  by  mall. 
You  can  buy  or  return  them.  We  plan  short  courses  of  reading  for 
you  tree.  Self-help:  buslnees;  health:  bouse,  home  and  field; 
economic  and  social  problems;  books  for  srriters  and  speakers;  oo- 
eultlsm:  religion;  science,  etc.  Lists  and  bi-weekly  Library  Critic 
on  request.  State  sublects  In  which  Interested.  Oriental  Esoteric 
Library,  123,  Washington.  D.  C. 

FOR  THE  LOYERS  OP  NATURE.  Send  for  Catalogues. 
Unique  Bird  and  Flower  Guides  and  Bird  Post  Cards  In  natural 
oolois.  Genuine  Indian  rugs  and  curios.  Mohonk  Salesrooms, 
Box  C,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CIVIL  SERVICE.  STENOQRAPHY,  LAW.  BUSINESS.  Nor¬ 
mal  :  55  other  courses.  9  years  of  success  mean  thoroughness  for  you. 
Individual  attention  tor  all.  52p.  catalogue  tree.  What  do  you  want 
to  learn?  Write  Modem  School  of  Correspondence,  San  Jose.  Calif. 

STUDY  COMMON  SCHOOL  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BRANCH- 
es.  business,  shorthand  or  typewriting  under  our  expert  guldanoe. 
Credits  accepted  by  24  great  schools,  a  guarantee  of  excellenoe. 
State  your  needs  today.  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence,  811- 

833  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  _  _ _ 

LEARN  A  PROFESSION:  Prepare  for  entrance  to  Medical 
Pharmacy,  Law,  Engineering  Schools  through  our  Residential  or 
Home  Study  Correspondence  courses.  University  aflillatlon.  self- 
supporting  plans.  Address.  Brooks  Classical  School,  1074  Schiller 
Bldg..  Chicago. 


REAL  REMINGTON,  DENSMORE,  JEWETTS,  MANHAT- 
tans,  SIO  ea.  Franklins,  Chicagos,  Postals.  Hammonds.  S7  ea. 
Olivers.  Underwoods,  S17. 50  ea.  Get  our  list  before  buying.  Stand¬ 
ard  T3ypewrtt«_^hange^_23CC_^k  Row,  N.  Y. _ 


OUR  SENSATIONAL  BOOK  "TYPEWRITER  SECRETS"  has 
stirred  the  tynewriter  world  to  a  freniy.  It  telLs  about  the  high 
prices  on  typewriters,  the  so-called  rebuilts  and  the  value  of  second 
hand.'-..  TeUs  vou  how  you  ran  get  a  good  standard  Visible  type¬ 
writer  at  a  price  never  heard  of  before,  how  you  can  pay  a  little 
earn  month,  now  you  ran  have  It  on  trial  without  deposit .  Just  write 
"Sena  the  Book."  it's  free.  It  Is  wonderfully  Interesting  even  If 
you  are  not  In  the  market.  Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate, 
18‘«  P.  Z.  Xo.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS.  THESES,  LETTERS,  ETC..  CORRECT 
revised  and  neatly  typewritten.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  w 
refunded.  Terms  reasonable.  Tell  us  what  you  have  and  at 
an  estimate  on  your  work.  Roy  B.  Davis,  Maitland,  Mlmosd. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT  STORIES,  or  l«  s 
papers.  Pleasant  spare  time  or  regular  work  for  you.  Bh 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Tells  bow.  United  Press  SyndMa 
Francisco,  Calif. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


AEROPLANES— ENGINES— AUTOMOBILES— 
MOTORCYCLES— AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION 


BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT.  Fine  positions  open  for  chauffeurs 
and  salesmen  Now.  Easy  work.  Big  Pay.  We  teach  you  at  home 
by  charts,  diagrams  and  model.  Highest  endorsements.  Small 
payment  to  start.  Write  for  new  1912  book— Free.  PracUcal  Auto 


TRAVELLING  SALESMEN  WANTED  In  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  8.  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States  east  of  Texas.  O.,  Ind.,  Kan.,  Mo.,  CoL,  Mont., 
Ore.,  Canada,  and  other  good  territory,  to  place  local  agencies 
for  M-M  motorcycles,  and  a  new  machine  we  are  lust  launching  on 
tbe  market.  Liberal  commission  on  Initial  and  subsequent  sales, 
making  large  Income  possible.  Can  be  handled  alone  or  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  lines.  We  wish  to  negotute  only  with  men  of  ex¬ 
perience.  good  address  and  personal  appearance.  Address  American 


TO  GET  GREATEST  PLEASURE  FROM  YOUB 
cycle,  buy  the  1912  Motorcycle  Manual;  best  trouble  r^- 
every  motor  trouble;  touring  Instructions,  etc.  l«j  SSiTS 
postpaid.  Motorcycle  Publishing  Co.,  51  Chamb^  «*n'~ v 

make  your  old  car  like  new— at  extremeli'l.^ 
Everything  at  ^  to  s  of  original  cost— New  B^lM-fliirtl 
about  and  Racing,  875  to  8200.  Worth  S^m  MW  10^2? 

Hegularly  875  to  812^^d8hle^^Bi  ' 

y  I 

.50. 


AEROPLANE  SALESMEN  WORK  IN  A  VIRGIN  FIELD 
that  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  this  season.  Outdoor  men  and  women 
eagerly  want  aeroplanes  when  they  are  shown  that  properly  built 
craft  offer  safer  sport  than  polo  and  automobiUng.  Our  biplanes 
and  monoplanes  are  not  buUt  for  circus  performers.  We  want  a 
representative  sportsman  In  your  community  to  fly,  demonstrate  and 
sMl  Sloaneoplanes.  We  wish  to  negotiate  only  with  responsible, 
reputable  gentlemen.  Bloane  Aeroplane  Co.,  1731-33  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
[Joat.  Greatest  advantages.  No  tax.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount 
>f  capital.  Tranaact  busineas  and  keep  hooka  anywhere.  Stock 
made  fuU-pald  and  non  sssessable  by  uMng  our  forms.  President 
Stoddard,  former  Secretary  of  Ariiona.  Laws,  blanks  and  dlreo- 
lons  free.  Special  forma  mpared  without  extra  charge.  Stoddard 
Dcorporatlng  Company,  Bo.x  8J,  Phoenix.  Arlsona. 

INVESTORS— UNEQUALLED  TIMBER  OPPORTUNITY— 
500,000,000  ft.  pine  and  spruee  In  British  Columbia  within  20  miles 
main  line  C.  P.  R.  R. — 100  mile.')  to  distributing  market.  81.25  per 
thousand,  easy  terms,  or  Interest  In  Company  formed  to  market  tim¬ 
ber.  Write  for  full  details — Red  River  Valley  Land  Co.,Fargo,N.Oak. 

INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  UNDER  ARIZONA 
Laws.  Cost  small.  No  franchise  tax.  Stockholders  exempt  from 
corporate  debts.  Do  businen  anywhere.  Laws  and  forms  free. 
Southwestern  Securltlee  A  Investment  Co.,BoxA48S,Phaenlx.Arlxona. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


•t  need  capable  salesmen.  We  pay  casb  commlaaion 
M 15  00  earb  order.  We  have  salesmen  wbo  have  been  with  us 
- lOnars  That  proves  we  treat  them  well  and  they  are  making 
w  '  If  you  are  a  good  man  we  want  you.  Wm.  Wood  A  Com- 
*heoL  D.  51  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  108  years  In  business. 
npLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW  OFFERED  AGENTS 
tawUe  well  advertised  brand  of  guaranteed  hosiery  for  men, 
^lad  children.  Direct  from  mill  to  wearer.  Large  variety  of 
vchtbes  and  colors.  Linen  heels  and  toes.  25c.  up.  No 
t  reaulred.  Liberal  commission.  Ktclusive  territory. 
E.  Parker  Mills.  720  Chestnut  Bt.,  Phlla.,  Pa. _ 

JEST  OUT!  SI  SELF-HEATING  IRON.  Oreateot  dollar 
Writ*  or  wire  for  territory  and  credit  sample.  Safety 

Oo..  Derby.  Conn. _ _ 

AOENT^BIg  permanent  Income  selling  the  light-weight,  double 
I  Duplexo  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A  wonder,  2  years  gtiarantee. 
lor  terms  and  plan  giving  one  machine  free.  Duplexo  Co., 

8b.  5th  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

WOULD  YOU  STUDY  AT  YOUR  HOME  to  prepare  to  earn 
1800  to  $1200  per  year?  Answer  quick.  Normal,  Academic. 
am.  Real  Estate,  Law,  Adv.,  Auto.,  Engineering.  Civil  Service 
Agri.  eourscs  taught  by  mall.  Send  25c.  for  “New  Eklucatlon" 
1  Booths.  Booklets  free.  For  “Special  Tuition  Scholarship" 

R.  20,  Carnegie  College,  Rogers.  Ohlo^ _ _ 

YOUR  SALES  QUARANTEED.  SAMPLE  FREE  TO  HUS- 
1<«  buy  on  sight.  Only  device  that  scientifically  Hones  and 
taaor — old  style  or  safety.  Gives  correct  diagonal  stroke. 
iMrundum  Honing  Strop  in  every  machine.  Sold  on 
.  guarantee.  100%  profit.  Write  quick  for  particulars. 

ter,  707  Victor  Bldg.,  Canton.  Ohio. _ 

AOENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  office 
jgm,  sure  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 
BB  today  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
Co.,  417  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

CARBON  PAPER  as  a  side  line  will  pay  agents  weekly  a  com- 
iatni-3%.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges.  Exclusive  propo- 
two  years  contract.  Whitfield  Carbon  Paper  Works,  33 

8t..  New  York. _ _ 

AOENTS— OUR  FAMILY  NEEDLE  CASE  Is  a  wonderful 
200  to  500  per  cent,  profit.  Talking  unnecessary :  our  copy- 
"Trust  Scheme"  Envelopes  do  the  work.  Particulars  and 
proposition  free.  Send  10c.  for  a  25c.  sample  contain- 
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PilOTO  PILLOW  TOP,  Portrait,  Frame,  Photo  China  Plate 
'  aeet  Picture  proposition  best  ever  on  market  for  agents. 
I  and  catalog  free.  30  days'  Credit.  Prompt  shipments, 
etedlted.  James  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk  H5,  Chicago. 


$IDE  LINE— ROAD  OR  CITY.  WE  TRAIN  MEN  TO  SELL 
Praduet.  Writs  requesting  tmitory.  Sales  course  tree.  Ad- 
Saki  Manager,  Blrd-Areher  Company,  New  York  City. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  the  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Inn  wants  It.  Orders  from  $1.00  to  $100.00.  Nice  pleasant 
a  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample 
parteulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co.,  417  N.  Clark.  Chicago. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
Mrartag  nUrrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  the  work, 
hr  free  mstructlve  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  O.  F. 
Dept.  C.  Boston.  Maas. 


$— PORTRAITS  J5c..  FRAMES  ISc.,  Sheet  Pictures 
■eopes  25c..  Views  le.  30  days*  credit.  Samples  and 
Ptae.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  103Y,  1027  W.  Adams 
n. 


SdUSMEN  WANTED  TO  HANDLE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
rda  fiunlgators,  liquid  soa^  sweeping  compound,  modem 


K: 


>  1  cent  to  make.  Sells  like  hot  cakes  forS _ _ 

and  tnstrueUons,  prepaid  $7.50.  Send  10c.  tor  sample  and 
^  Barley  Crisp  Co.,  1017  Howard  8t.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MANAGER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
to  handle  best  paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new,  permanent 
demand:  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Halstead. 
54  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS — BIG  SUMMER  BUSINESS.  Success  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Goods  sell  everywhere.  150%  profit.  Write 
now  for  exclusive  territory,  particulars  and  sample.  Bishop  Sales 
Co.,  Bishop  Bldg.,  Sta,  J.,  New  York, 

"TncOMeTnsURANCE;  SOMETHING  NEV^LlberM,  new 
form,  low  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  occupations 
ages  16  to  70  years,  pays  an  Income  of  $25  weekly  tor  sickness  or 
Injuries,  $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  Acci¬ 
dental  Death,  S15  weekly  for  sickness  or  injuries.  Annual  cost  $5. 
Midland  Casualty  Co..Reg.Dept.,  1345  Insurance  Exchange.Chlcago. 

AGENTS  WANTED — Men  or  women:  something  new;  used  by 
every  home,  apartment,  restaurant,  hotel,  yacht,  automobile;  every¬ 
one  buys  on  sight;  repeat  orders.  100%  profit.  Write — Pltts- 
burgh  Manufacturers'  Sales  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AGENTS — Handle  the  fastest  selling  household  necessity  on  the 
market.  Two  years'  guarantee.  Every  woman  Interested.  Saves 
work  and  worry.  Handsome  Income.  Protected  territory.  Excep¬ 
tional  chance  to  start  a  business  of  your  own.  Write  for  free  selling 
plan.  Kotten  Mfg.  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York. 

SALESMEN— EACH  CITY  FOR  THE  JEWEL  VACUUM 
Bweeper  and  The  New  Ideal  Vacuum  Cleaner.  The  Jewel  Is  a 
quick  summer  seller.  You  put  out  agents,  see  the  trade.  No 
experience  required.  No  salary-grabbers  wanted,  but  men  who 
want  to  earn  big  money,  write  to  General  Appliance  Corporation, 
1182  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

AGENTS  WANTED — Latest  high-grade  sanitary  speclarty- 
Every  home,  hotel,  factory  and  office  buys  on  sight.  Soon  pajs 
for  Itself.  Big  proflU.  Write  to-day.  The  Watrous  Co.,  1662 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS — SIGN  PAINTERS.  Cost  2c.,  sell  25c.  .Sometnlng 
new.  Guaranteed  Sign  Letters  mounted  with  kerosene  and  roller. 
Grip  Outfit  Free.  Embossed  Letter  Co.,  2498  Milwaukee  Ave., 
^Ic^o. _ 

IF  YOU  THINK  YOU  CA’N"s¥LL~ENbrNE  ROOM  SUPPLIES, 
we  want  your  services  for  high-grade  specialties.  We  pay  liberal 
commissions  and  give  valuable  assistance  by  correspondence.  Chard 
A  Howe,  250  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN  HAVING  LARGE  ACQUAINTANCE  wanted  to 
^ve  part  or  all  time  to  successful  enterprise  operated  on  new  lines. 
Large  Immediate  remuneration.  Fascinating,  profitable,  permanent 
and  honorable  business  quickly  learned.  No  Investment  required. 
“Advertiser,"  Suite  1011,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

AGENTS — 100%  profit  and  easy  to  sell.  A  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  men  and  women  to  earn  Big  Money  weekly.  Our 
goods  sell  on  sight,  and  you  can  be  sure  of  repeat  orders.  Liberal 

Bropositlon  to  workers.  Write  now.  Velvo  Complexion  Co.,  Dept. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. _ 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
earned;  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


BIO  PROFITS — EASY  WORK,  stamping  names  and  addresses 
on  key-checks,  umbrella  plates,  watch  fobs,  etc.  Big  demand.  We 
sell  blank  stock  and  stamping  outfits.  .Send  10c.  now  for  sample 
with  your  name  on  It  and  full  particulars.  Hart  Mfg.  Co.,  303  C 
Degraw  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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u  and  mnltary  supplies,  'the  Formacone  Co.,  4^  Orange 
.llBtifk.  N.  J. _ 

URQE  PROFITS.  Manufacture  "Barley  Crlspi,"  new  confec- 
1  esDt  to  make.  Sells  like  hot  cakes  tor  5c.  Everybody  buys. 


GENTS  MAKE  SM  PER  CENT.  SELLING  “Novelty  Sign 
Window  Letters  and  Changeable  Signs.  Merchants  buy 
Ruantltles.  800  varieties.  Catalogue  tree.  Sullivan  Co., 
«*  Burro  8t.,  Chicago,  III. 

*  WIZARD  LIGHTING  SV^STEMS  AND  TABLE  LAMPS 
tto  acme  of  perfection  In  artificial  lighting.  Lamps  are 
>  ordinary  match,  as  conveniently  as  city  gas.  One-fourth 
MM  TO  further  particulars  and  agency,  address  The  Nagel- 

1$.  Co.,  148  W.  Ohio  SL,  Chicago. _ 

ON  AGENTS,  PAINTERS:  Flexible  gold  sign  letters  for 
store  fronts  one  cent  each.  Cheapest,  most  attract- 
sample  tree.  Elastem  Specialty  Co.,  Dept.  2,  63  Barclay 
Wee  York. _ 

^LORINQ  SALESMEN  WANTED  TO  TAKE  orders  for  bur 
■0  Made-to-Order  Clothes.  Suit* — $10  up.  No  capital 

_ „wrlte  to-day  for  Territory  and  Complete  equipment. 

Sinr"  W.  A  W.  Mills,  173  Adams  St.,  Department 

OENTS;  Work  two  hours  a  day  and  clean  up  a  handsome 
“  meoine  selling  wonderful  new  household  necessity ;  new  sell- 
>*  with  free  advertising  does  It.  Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  5, 

.  N.  Y. _  _ 

i_RN  MONEY  IN  SPARE  TIME.  The  National  Dress 
t^..  New  York,  needs  a  competent  responsible  woman  to 
It  them  In  each  locality.  Pleasant,  permanent  work.  Ftee 
V  Rood  nay.  Write  to-day  lor  lull  particulars.  National 
>  Goods  Company,  Dept.  12,  No.  260  West  Broadway,  New 

Kindly  mention  Ever>-body's  Magazine  in  ' 


brings  Agent's  Terms  and  Outfit  or  Write  to-day  for  tree  particulars. 
Happy  Girl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  21,  230  Sumner  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

active” MeI^ND  wduTEN'FOR'IiNbmDUAL  work  or 
to  organise  sales  force.  Quick  sales,  large  profits,  universal  demand 
with  repeat  orders.  Free  sample  and  terms.  O.  V.  Sales  Co., 
14  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— agents”" ToTsOLICIT  0RDER¥” ^”r~ M ADE- 
to-measure  underwear.  Those  taking  orders  for  Custom  Shirts  and 
Clothes  preferred.  Big  opportunity.  Textile  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C., 
Champaign,  Ill. 

^AGENTS:— SELL  THE  HANDY  LIGHT,  big  profits.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Big  Summer  Seller.  Convenient  to  carrj*. 
Best  up-to-date  proposition  for  Manufacturer's  Agents.  Handy- 
Lights  Guaranteed.  We  give  credit.  The  Handy  Light  Co.,  1076 

Eighth  Ave.,  East.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360,000  protected 
positions  In  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year. 
There  Is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  life¬ 
time  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A-6.  No 

obligation.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C.  _ _ 

HUSTLERS  ARE  MAKING  BIG  MONEY  with  the  Fuller 
— the  beet  and  quickest  selling  line  of  sanitary  household 
brushes  made.  Write  now.  Catalog  free.  Sample  outfit. 
Fuller  Brush  Co..  9  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western 

Branch.  Wichita.  Kansas. _ _ _ 

DEVELOP  YOUR  CAPACITY  AS  SALESMAN  by  Interviewing 
physicians  with  our  fine  line  of  medical  books.  Agreeable:  large 
possibilities.  A  few  openings  now  available.  F.  A.  Davis  Co.. 
Med.  Pubs.,  Dept.  E.,  1914  Cherry  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. _ 

AOENTS— 2.50%  Profit.  Wonderful  Little  Article.  Sells  like 
xrild  fire.  Can  be  carried  In  pocket .  Write  at  once  for  free  sample. 

H.  Mathews.  1923  Third  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. _ 

^ LESM  EN  to  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists, 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatsfoot 
and  lard  oils  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis,  pocket  samples. 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
Co.,  63-04  Wade  Building,  Cleveland.  O. 
writing  to  adx-ertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HERE'S  ONE-THAf'S  DIFFERENT.  1  will  Rend  U>  OM 
good  man  or  woman  In  every  county,  without  the  usual  deposit, 
without  the  payment  of  a  cent  except  express  charges,  a  sample 
Standup  Scrubber,  In  a  line  salesman's  case,  and  give  you  exclu¬ 
sive  tenitorlal  lights  for  the  sale  of  the  best  floor-cleaning  machine 
now  on  the  market.  Retails  at  $1.50,  and  goes  about  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  handed  out.  Apply  now.  state  county  wanted  (not  more  than 
one  county  to  an  agent)  give  references,  and  look  for  outfit  and  full 
Instructions  within  a  week. — Elmer  E.  Stevens,  Inc.,  1357  River  St., 
Aurora,  Illinois^ _ 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


HUSTLINQ  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  OUR  FAST  SELLIv'J 
Sanitary  Household  Brushes.  Steady  work.  Big  prollta 
brings  particulars.  Dept.  B.  Hale  *  Kavanek.  New  Britili,  c  ^ 


NEW  LADD  CENTER  DRIVE  BEATER  sells  in  very  home.  8 
lieatlng  blades:  beaueggs:  cream  Instantly :  users  say  "the  beater  of 
all  time  tor  all  purposes:"  sensational  success:  big  mon»:  write. 
United  Royalties  Corporation,  42  D.  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

SANITARY  HOUSEHOLD  BRUSHES.  You  save  money  on 
every  order  by  buying  direct  from  manufacturer.  I  make  the  best, 
cheapest  and  most  up-to-date  line  on  the  market.  T.  Burnt,  3221 
W.  Polk  St.,  Chicago.  111. _ 


Airs,  x/ooa  sum  .fiou  pairs  in  m  oays.  v>  nie  louay,  close 
Triplewear  Mills,  Dept.  A.,  112  So.  13th  St..  Philadelphia.  ' 
EARN  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  CollectlonTt^ 
merchants.  Retails  lor  $7.50:  your  prollt  $4.50.  No  cumpcjiitl 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  a,  j  | 
Bayers  Co.,  402  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. _ _  ■> 

BOKARA  DIAMONDS — Agents,  Everyone,  wear  and  sell  oa'li/ 
mous  bokara  diamonds.  Write  tor  sample  offer  and  cataloe  M 
Northweelem  Jewelry  Co..  1129  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago.  T 

REl^lES  REFERlTEirTO^iroElif^AiwwersTo 
ments  of  forty  toilet  necensltlee  are  referred  to  local  agents, 
territory  still  open.  E.xceptlonal  opportunity.  Liberal  teex  4 
experience  necessary.  Light,  congenial,  paymg  work  anil<lrK:4 
people.  Protected  territory:  vigorous  cooperation.  Es.<y  sHU 
line.  20  years  of  success.  Write  today.  Franro-AmerlcaaBvr^ 
Co.,  124  E.  13th  St..  Chicago.  I* 

AOENTS— BOTH  SEXES— We  manufacture  and  cot  | 
the  fastest  selling  specialty  ever  Invented.  Exclusive  tsri.  I 
Big  Profits.  Connolly  Manufacturing  Company,  123  Liberty  stm-J 
New  York.  ■? 

SALESMEN  WANTED:  A  reUable.  permanent  buslnaM^l 
Koeth's  Komblnation  Kit,  the  most  wonderful  tool  evcrlnvffital 
Six  pairs  drop  forged  tool  steel  Jaws,  one  pair  handles  ni»ti.  ^  i 
pincers,  punches,  wrenches,  etc.  Invaluable  for  mechanic.  laiM 
chauffeur,  handy  man.  Currier  Koeth  Mfg.  Co.,  53  West 
Coudersport,  Pa.  .1 

AO¥nTS—  new  plan  SELLINOTi X- R  W ash rNOTii-i^ i 
Big  money,  permanent  agency,  ^tected  territory.  Ne* 
Immense  reorder  possibilities.  Write  for  Jobber's  plan.  Lhli 
Mfg.  Co.,  1632  Carlton  Street,  Philadeipbta.  IW.  ; 

^JWE^WANT  ONTsEUTnQ  AQEI^  I N  EA_(?H  JO^ loi^^ 


SHETUND  PONIES 


FOR  THE  FEET 


POULTRY,  SQUABS.  ETC. 


corns  removed  by  Arthur's  "Com-Out."  A  tt* 
eated  plaster — no  crowding  or  rubbing  In  the  shoe.  Easy  ipu 
Positively  removes  come  and  bunions  where  felt  plasten  fsB.  ! 
10  cents  for  full-alie  package.  Arthur  Chemical  Co.,  434  CeM 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


FOR  GIRLS 


“THE  GUIDE  TO  MONEYVILLE.**  la  a  frix"  booUel  E 
full  paiilculan  concernlnff  the  famous  club  for  Girls — The  i  ^ 
Club.  If  you  know  of  any  slrl  ncedlnit  more  money  for 
or  luxuii^  send  for  a  copy.  Address  Helen  Hathaway, 
the  Clover  Club.  Rooms  12-14.  The  Delineator.  New  York. _ _ 
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POST  CARDS— STAMPS— COINS 


FREE. — 200  Foreign  Stamps,  Including  C.uadeloupe, 
Bene^,  Gwalior.  Morocco,  etc..  4c.  (stamps)  postage.  A 
stamps  bought,  buying  list  10c.  Lightbown's  Stamp  Co.,  71 


e  Delineator,  New  T 


Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  sunest  follow-up.  etc. 

E.  D.  Duryea,  Claaslfled  Dept.,  Evefybody's  Magazine.  New! 


WANTED:— LIVE  TAILORING  AOENTS  FOR  FALL.  400 
styles  of  woolens.  $10.00  to  $30.00  wholesale.  Fit  and  workmanship 
guaranteed.  Only  thoae  who  take  at  least  ten  orders  per  season 
for  made-to-measure  clothes  need  apply.  My  outfits  are  very  elabo¬ 
rate  and  shipped  without  expense  to  you.  Hustlers  make  big  money 
and  establish  permanent  business.  Exclusive  territory'.  Write 
today.  Harry  Sawyer — Merchant  Tailor,  353  W.  Quincy  St., 

Chicago.  lUlnola. _  _  _ 

~VOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  MORE  LONG  OREEN.  You 
doubtless  deserve  It,  and  willing  to  work  for  It.  Our  soap  and  toilet 
article  combinations  have  every  earmark  of  being  the  real  Coin 
Getters.  We  ran  prove  that  they  are  Just  what  you  are  after. 
We -have  convincing  proofs.  Write  for  them.  Davis  Soap  Works, 


AOENTS— GENERAL  AOENTS— Great  Wonder  Summer  Seller. 
Biggest  Summer  profit  maker  ever  placed  In  bands  of  agents.  Pat- 
enuri.  Right  In  season.  Not  sold  In  stores.  Free  sample  tor 
demonstration.  Big  Money  easily  made.  Get  territory  quirk. 
Valuable  "Money-Making  Hints"  to  agents  Free.  Write  today. 
A.  G.  McKinley  Co.,  .McKinley  Bldg.,  2^2  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 

AOENTS  ON  SALARY  OR  COMMISSION.  The  greatest 
agent's  seller  ever  produced:  every  user  of  pen  and  Ink  bun  It  on 
sight:  200  to  500  per  cmt.  profit:  one  agent's  sales  amountea’to  565 
dosen  In  8  weeks.  Monroe  Mfg.  Co.,  X  5.  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


MISCELLANEOUS 


To  Use  it  is — to  Prove  it 

If  we  could  only  place  a  cake  of  Fairy  Soap 
in  every  bath-room  in  the  country,  we  could  at 
once  prove  its  superiority  over  other  white  soaps. 
Fairy  is  made  from  better  materials— is  white  and 
stays  white;  it  has  a  dainty,  agreeable  odor,  rather 
^  than  a  “soapy”  one;  its  handy,  oval  shape  and  . 
I  floating  properties  add  the  flnishing  touches  to  j 
1  its  perfection  in  quality.  To  use  Fairy  Soap  1 
once  is  to  use  it  always. 

THE  N,  K.  PAIRBANK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Get  4 

this  y 

Catalog 


W2WMAKEF 


tluin  any  ocher 


0«i  It  brfor«  bayinc  font  next  trp^wriWr  and  !«•»  kow  tIitMly  mt 
nuiehiiM*  of  •Uadord  in»k««  or*  mod*  into  th*  ncoretC'to-nrw  tfpvirrllMi 
om  tb*  aiarket.  Alto  how  you  can  25%  to  on  rrr^ilar  prieio 
and  ret  a  typ^^it^r  with  a  ruarantoe  aa  atron;  aa  the  original  aaker’a 

FACTORY  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS 

ar*  thoroufhly  rebuilt  by  akilled  workmen  in  the  laryeat  rebuilt  tyyevrila 
plant  la  the  w(»rld.  They  are  highly  poliahed.  japanned  and  TtirkiVit 
perfect  Sn  appearance,  and  aonriceable  and  ettcient  in  erery  way. 

Thla  **Trad«  Hark*  tally  fuaraateet 
afainatdcf  ect  in  wurkuiaoahipor  material. 

Be  fare  to  pet  the  catalocue  and 
addremof  neareat  branch  atore. 

Atatrifii  Writiif  MacUm  €•.«  lac. 

•4h-t47  Broadway,  R*w  York 


4  Big  Savings 


COME-PACKT  Furniture  is  of  sec¬ 
tional  construction  for  three  reasons— 
it  cuts  transportation  cost  to  the  lowest 
rate — cuts  storage  space  to  the  mini¬ 
mum — cuts,  therefore,  the  first  or  fac¬ 
tory  cost  to  you.  BUT  Come-Packt 
also  saves  you  absolutely  two  other  big 
costs — the  traveling  man’s  salary  and 
expenses,  and  the  retailer’s  profits  and 
expenses.  Come-Packt  goes  straight 
from  our  factories  to  your  home.  The 
sum  total  of  these  savings  is  about 
one-half  the  Dealer’s  price.  (P) 


400  Choice  Pieces 


Both  in  material  and  workmanship  no 
better  furniture  is  made  in  Americs, 
than  COME-PACKT  Fumituit.j 
Quartered  White  Oak  used  exclusitelf 
— hundreds  of  designs — eight  finishes. 
And  back  of  every  piece  stands  wir 
guarantee  of  one  year’s  free  trial; 
your  money  back  any  time  you  ay-' 
An  honest  offer  ?  Honest  goods  make 
it  possible.  A  trial  proves  it. 

Our  bit.  beuotiful  caalof  Mnt  free  the  dir 
your  request  for  it  arrivet.  Ask  for  it  today. 

COME4’ACKT  FURNITURE  CO.. . 
706  Famweed  Av«.  ToUdo.OWs 


,$19.75 


(with  French  plate 
mirror).  Dealer's  price  |45. 
Height  SI  iBches.  Antique  cop* 
per  trimmings. 


iThe  BooK  of  lOO  Houses 


Sent  free  to  anyone  who  intends  to  bnUi, 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Put  this  real  Auto  Signal 


on  y  our  car.  The  hom  that  quickly 
clears  the  way  by  its  instant,  incisive  moving 
appeal — the  easily  attached,  self-cleaning 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


St^ingd  with  Crgtftt  Statnt 

Gm  Gsrdgm^  ^nhiitti^St.  Lguit 


This  book  contains  pbotogranhic  views  of  over 
100  bouses  of  all  kinds  (from  the  smallest  camps 
and  bungalows  to  the  largest  residences)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  that  nave  been  stained  with 

Cabot’s  Sbixkgle  Stains. 

They  are  designed  by  leading  architects  and  are 
full  of  ideas  and  suggestions  of  interest  and 
value  to  those  who  contemplate  building. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Sole  Manufacturer!, 

4  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Maai. 

Agents  all  over  the  Country. 


SmI/cs  Miles 


Save  ^50 

onyournex’ 

Typewriter 


Camping  Supplies  I 

Are  you  a  lover  of  the  Big  Outdoors?  If  so,  our  new 
book  will  interest  you.  Every  page  holds  a  practical 
thrill  for  the  camper,  gunner,  fisherman,  canoeist— and 
the  base-ball,  tennis  and  golf  enthusia.st.  It  was  written 
by  an  Out-Door-Man  for  Out-Door-People  and  contains 
over  two  thousand  illustrations. 

OUTDOOR  GUIDE  No.  Cl -FREE 

Ever)'thln(;  described  In  this  l<ook  is  told  under  k  strict  (ruanntre. 
You  tre  the  Judi^e.  If  you  ere  not  plessed  with  vour  iMirchue— 
if  any  item  does  not  measure  up  with  your  standard,  don't  hesitate P 
send  it  back . 

I  am  a  Child  of  the  lUff  Outdoors.  It  Is  a  creat  thint;  to  be  ia  low 
with  one's  work,  and  this  business  is  my  fwifle.  Let  us  Iwcmne  hieadi 
through  this  rew  book.  Write  for  )  our  copy  no* . 

PowhAtan  R.  Robinson.  President 

New  York  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

— 16  end  17  Wsrren  Street.  New  York  — 


FREE  BOOKS 
FOR  YOU! 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


H  COLONS  Af/O 
UAP-A-LAC  nfAWRAL  (CLCAft) 


FROM  CELLAR  soiom 


FOR  SALE  AT  PAINT,  HARDWARE  AND  DRUG  STORES 


Going  to  Build? 


F  TOO  are  planning  to  build  now  or  later,  by 
all  means  get  our  magnificent  new  catalog 
of  Millwork  and  Building  Materials— 8,000 
actual  bargains  are  shown,  3,000  superb 
illustrations— 


LeamTrapshootin 


E  PLAN  BOOK 
or 

■WORK  hlH)IIE5 


MUVORK 

CATALOG 


HWMMCl  Get  also  our  handsomely 

•AMAINJ  illustrated  Book  of  Modern  Home 
*  Plans  47 — shows  splendid  views  and 
floor  plans  of  SO  beautiful  houses 
and  barns  priced  from  $300  to  (0,000.  Also 
oar  17(page  catalogue  37.  You  can  get  from  us 
Efcrytkiap  ii  Luiber,  Flooring,  Rooflng, 
Boors,  Wuidows,  Mouldings,  Porchwork, 
Bdlding  Paper,  Hardware,  Tinwork  and 
Painls  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

We  tumlsli  everything  complete  tor  buildings.— Notice 
keaerberewiib  shown.  It  Is  plan  No.  A I3S.  ^ 

BoUdlDK  mftterUl  complete  as  enumer 
Mfd  above  costing  but  $971.  Hundreds 
i(  stber  similar  bargains. 

Writ*  Today  For 
Tkooo  2  FREE  Books 

oend  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  tor  these  2  valuable 
books.  10  cents  tor  mailing. 

Chicago  Millwork 
Sopply  Company 
117  &  Durkn  Si,  CUcago 


“The  Sport  Muring” 

for  Men  and  Women 

Fascinating,  Safe,  Healthful.  Second 
only  to  Base-Ball  as  a  National  Sport 

A  large  picture  of  the  above  scene  (17*  x  12'), 
in  eight  colors,  for  framing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
14c  in  stamps.  Ask  for  Free  Booklet  No.  222, 
“The  Sport  Alluring,”  profusely  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  royalty  and  celebrated  Ameri¬ 
cans  Trapshooting,  and  “Hints  to  Beginners.** 
DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  WiUiiftoo,  Dd. 

PisMcrrmrdtrllakensiAiMrica  EstahSshed  1812 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

^  Complete  Painted  Ready  to  Set  Up 


Garayca*  5for««,  Church^*,  School- Playhoutoo,  Studio*,  Etc, 

Buttt  in  iections.  convenient  for  handling  and  are  quickly  and  easily  erected  simply  by  bolting  section^ 
together.  SkilM  labor  is  not  necessary  to  set  them  up,  as  all  sections  are  numbers  and  everything  fits 
Built  of  6rst  clast  material  in  the  largest  and  best  portal^  house  factory  in  America.  Buildings  are  substar.  - 
tial  and  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  ground  by  locu  contractors.  Are  handsomer  and  COST  MUCH  LESS. 
We  build  houses  to  meet  every  requirement.  We  pay  freight.  Art  catalog  by  mail  on  receipt  of  4c  stamps. 
WYCiCOFF  LUMBER  &  MFC.  CO.,  m  Lehigh  Street.  Ithaca.  New  York _ 


SAVE  YOUR  DULL  BLADES 

AUTOMATIC 
"  STRORRER 

One  Model  Strops  Any  Make  of  Safety  Razor  Blade 

At  All  Dealers  Send  for  Free  Booklet 

f .  I  Ii  MMtI>  1  \  1.  I  ^  <O..EfQjEFFCRSON  AVENUE  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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PROVIDE  HEALTHY  AMUSEMEK 
for  Yoiar  diildrerv  aLt  norr\e 


THE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 


Bamm  at  tmc  Snutms,  Buoa  Par.  MimoAAr. 


The  City  of  Refuge 


in  thp  Adlrondark  Mountain*.  Its  Alpine  climate  a 
boon  to  those  fighting  tuberculosis.  A  safe  residential  health 
resort.  Awarded  mi^al  for  sanitary  laws  by  T uberculosis 
Congress.  Many  attractions :  chains  of  lakes,  motor  boating, 
trout  and  bass  fishing.  Deer  hunting  in  season.  Guides. 
Blazed  trails.  Ice  Palace  1913.  Booklet. 

PUBLICITY  BUBEAU,  Box  S8SEB,  Sarauc  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.j 
Presses.  Larger $i 8.  Rota^$6o 


Save  Money.  Big  profit  printing  fa 
others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  f acton’ fa 
press  catalogue,  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  sc. 

THE  PRESS  CO^  Meriden,  Connecticut 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placmi  anywher*,  at. 
tract*  and  kill*  all  rUa*. 

Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  con¬ 
venient,  cheap.  Lawt*  all 
Heaaon.  Made  of  metal. 
Onnot  spill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective.  Sold 
by  dealer*,  or  6  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  (1.00. 

HAROLD  SOMERS 

100  DsKalb  A**.,  Ulya,  H.  T. 


■  » 
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TQl  WHERE -TO 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


_  TRAVEL 

“A  SUMMER  PARADISE”. 

covers  NorthemN.Y. Resorts: 
Saratov  8p’KS,  Lake  Georee, 
Lake  Coamplain.Adirondacks, 
etc.  Send  Oc  postage  for  ill. de¬ 
scriptive  book  360  pp.alth  par- 
ttcularsof  Hotels.etc.Address 

‘’Summer  PsradiK.”  Albany.  K  Y.  < 


CLENDENING'rwVrk*^ 

Select,  bomelike.  eoourtmical.  Suits 
of  psrlor.  bedroom,  private  bath  for 
two  pereonf.  13.00  daily.  Write  for 
“  ■  ‘  H..  with  fine  map  of  city  » 

I  Broadway  and  6Sd  St. 

A  delightful  hotel, 
d.  Most  excellent  cul- 
Large  rooms  fl.60  per 


das  and  service, 
toy;  mth  bath  f- 
to.*  Free  Guide.  W  .Johnson  Quiun,  Prop. 

DROSPECT  house,. 

iWiTER  ISLAND  HEIGHTS,--<W J 
LONG  I5LAND-N.Y. 

'I 

^EUREKA  SPRINGS  ARK. 

Ilecfn  Parlr  Always  open.  Write  for 
*>*>»•*  rJUAe  leadet.  Send  SScts.  to 
loi  1100  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas  for 
twelve  Artistic  Post  Cards.*  _ 


The  Battle  Creek  System  of  Health  Building 

It  brlnflog  mtnj  hetlih  Mtkerte  who  are  leMrnini 
how  to  lire  right  and  how  to  ketp  well.  The  Sani* 
tarium  U  a  groat  aducational  center  at  the  head  of 
a  world-wide  morement  for  physical  betterment. 
It  offert  900  kinds  of  baths,  electrical,  manual, 
Swedish,  mechanical  treatments,  etc.,  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  thirty  specialising  physicians 
and  900  trained  nurses.  Pleasant  recreations,  like 
golfing,  boating,  motoring,  swimming,  drlring.  rid* 
ing.  fishing.*  etc.  Write  for  Portfolio  of  Views. 
THE  SANITARIVM.  Box  109.  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


r«U<T  MARLBOROUGH- 
AtlAntlC  City.  BLENHEIM. 
Above  Illustration  snows  but  one  section  of 
this  magnificent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
house— the  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
Solarlums  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  environment,  convenience  and 
comforts  of  the  Marllmrougb-Blenhelni  and 
the  Invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  the  Ideal  place  for  a  Summer  so¬ 
journ.  Always  open.  Write  for  handsomely 
illustrated  l>ooklet.  Joslah  White  A  Sons 
Company,  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 
flalwfi  flgll  ATLANTIC  CITY.N.J. 
UAlCll  flail.  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
Newstone, brick  A  steel hiiilding.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed.* 

Hotel  Raldgh 

V16.00  A  up  weekly.  American  Plan.  200 
rooms.  Private  baths.  Running  water. 
Ocean  view.  Large  porches.  Booklet.* 

Hotel  Strand 

balf  block  of  Ocean  Front.  Sea  Baths. 

'  -  Orchestra.* 


Thb  AMERICAN  Nauheim 
A  Mineral  Sprmgs  Health  Resort 

THE  CLEN  SPRINGS 

All  approved  forms  of  Hydrotherapy,  Mas¬ 
sage  and  Electricity.  Braiihelas  Batha 
for  weaknessand  disease  of  the  Heait.  Hot 
Urine  Baths  for  elimination.  Attractive 
Golf  Links.  Illustrated  Booklets.  Wm.  B. 
Lefllngweli,  President,  Watkins,  N.  Y.* 


WHOTELSJSaa® 

ilHORNDIKEflfc 

BSIRIVBKT-IIOTEIS  (sirnFmoKU^ 
VAMAIIANTIC  HOUSE 

P  NMTAMET  eCACM  (BOOKUV 


Alkalio,  wstw  lupurior  In  rMupers- 
tive  effect  to  meny  fAmout  lorelgn 
•prinp.  AIltreAtmente  ReAEoneble 
retee.  Dr.  D.  Andrews.  St.  Louie.  Mich.  S^rsMf 

Greenwood  Mountain. 

For  Tubereuloeii.  Beet  summer  climAte  in  Amer* 
icA.  Open-Air,  dietetic,  nursing  And  medioAl  trent* 
ment.  Rate  $16.  wk.  up.  SAnAtcrium.  Hebron.  Me. 


Capacity  six  hundred. 


DEVON  INN 

pEyoN-pArsAvu, 


MiMUCi  HOST  nu  Qlli 
LUXURIOUS  NOTtL 

T '^mt  ^^^1  lleoAcreParH-Gotr^T^nnis 
Polo  noM-Horsc  Show  Ground5*RoofnA  wHh  Pnvate 
Bitris  A  PorclitA'florAl  Jtpencte  Ctfc*tn  Chester  Vtlleji 
^aDev.heerOid  M.Dtvidst  Peoli  Battle  Deidi  — ' 


(bATCAU  LAURIER 


OTTAWA-CANADA 

fiRAHDTRIJHKRAILWW^H 


Assoa/im/f»\ 


J^/?^r^0o00O0offote/ 

I  sifudted  in  Me  Aesrf  of 
I  the 

ACCOHnOOATlON'3i90  ROOHS 
FURNISHIO  WITH  CXOttlSlTl  TA5TC 
AMO  COnrOPT-TMl  LATEST  IN 
•  lt0TUC0HSTRllCTI0N*iriinSU00 
>  UPWARDS  TUftOPC AN  PtAN, 

J^rnmoffTsoH 


HOTEL^BATHS 

Famous  Pleasure  (1200  FEET 
and  Health  Resort  WOVE  SEA 
Ideally  Located  in  the  Alicqhejw 
Mountains-Climate  is  Wonderfully 
Inviqoratinq-Particular  Attention 
given  to  Automobile  Tourists.  Car- 
^•Tennis-Golf-SwimminqPool-Bowl- 
ing -Saddle  Horses-Hagnesia  Baths. 

UmC  DISTANCE  TELEGRAPH  ftTEl^HONE. 


H.E.BEI11S.11CR-H.t1. 


3000  ACRES  OF  MOUNTAINS! 


*  Write  for  further  gnfifrmatiotu 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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corn,  root 


Be  Sensible 
With  That  Corn 


Don’t  pare  it.  That  merely  removes  the 
top  layers. 

And  that  form  of  home  surgery  is  danger¬ 
ous.  A  slip  of  the  blade  means  infection. 
And  that  means  blood  poison,  sometimes. 

A  chemist  has  discovered  a  way  to  end 
corns.  This  discovery  is  embodied  in  our 
B  &  B  wax — the  heart  of  a  Blue-jay  plaster. 

Apply  this  little  plaster  and  the  pain  ends 
at  once.  Then  this  B  &  B  wax  gently  loosens 


the  com  In  two  days  the  whole 
and  all,  comes  out. 

No  pain,  no  soreness.  You 
completely  forget  the  corn. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
do  this.  That  is  why  Blue- 
jay  is  the  only  treatment 
used  by  folks  who  know. 

It  has  removed  already 
fifty  million  corns.  Let  it 
deal  with  yours. 


A  in  the  picture  ii  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens  the  com.  F'  j 

B  protects  the  com.  stoppine  the  pain  at  once.  I  | 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable.  [  i 

D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue-jay  Com  Plasters  I  ^  | 

Sold  by  Druggists— 1  Sc  and  2Sc  per  package  t  "1 

(160)  Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters  ^ 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  B  &  B  Handy  Package  Absorbent  Cotton,  etc. 


#  Beautiful  Meiican  PARROTS' 

direct  from  Mexico.  Unec|aaled  a- 
tertaining  pets.  All  choice  bi*^ 
positively  ^aranteed  to  talk.  I 
“Collect  on  Delivery,”  with  privilege 
examination.  Lowest  prices.  Been  in  this  basi 
exclusively  for  a  lifetime.  Write  today  for  free  cirt — . 
and  prices.  Address 

<iKO.  GI.K.4SON,  Box  264.  San  Antonio,  Te 


tWpmW 

Complete  Launch 


Hiih  Engine  .50 

Resdv  to  Run 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>  body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 


ONE  PIECE 

COLLAR  BUTTON 


Elxpensive  automatic  machinery  makes  every 
button  absolutely  perfect  in  form  and  finish. 
No  other  is  so  good,  lasts  so  long;  nor 
costs  so  little  for  its  faithful  service.  The 
Rolled  Plate  Button  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Abo  made  in  lOK  and  14K  Gold 
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I  Aims  East 

AS  Pointing 

|“Chain  your 

Doors  against  Burglars” 

Ceorfc  Dougherty,  the  Veteran  Head  of  Deteetioee 
the  Police  I^partment  of  New  York  City,  tayi : 

ttvyURGLARS  !  You  can’t  bar  them  out.  They  artfully  avoid  burglar 
i  D  alarms,  cut  ’phone  wires,  pick  locks,  win  your  dug’s  friendship,  and  I  •  t 

'  make  all  your  defenses  look  foolish.  Burgbts  have  abnormal  genius  for  their 
work,  make  no 

I  “This  is  the  only  sure  prescription  against  burglars  :  Get  a  lo-shot  Savage  Auto- 

matk.  Put  ‘chain  door  fasts’  on  all  bedroom  doors.  When  the  burglar  tries  to 
‘jimmy’ or  force  the  door,  the  chain  rattle  will  awaken  you.  That’s  the  big  moment. 

“Warn  him  that  you’ll  put  lo  Savage  shots  through  the  door  quick  as  lightning  A  NEW  SAVAGE  RIFLE 

if  he  doesn’t  get  out.  If  he  doesn’t  get  out,  bang  awav.  Then  shoot  out  of  the  Send  also  for  our  hand- 

window  to  call  police.”  some  free  rifle  catalogue,  ex- 

„  .as  a  A  .  I  i_  L  •  pUining  tHc  new  Savage 

The  Savage  IS  the  only  lo-shot  Automatic.  You  shoot  one  shot  each  time  you  lO-shot  repeater  (  22  cal  ) 

pull  the  trigger,  yet  all  eleven  shots  can  be  fired  in  Use  than  s  seconds.  Reloads  lo  barrel,  military-bolt 

shots  in  a  flash.  ’Phone  your  dealer  now  to  send  you  a  Savage  for  examination.  action,  weight 4 lbs., $6. 50. 

Books  containing  advice  by  eminent  police  authorities,  telling  what  to  do  when  you  Savage  Arms  Company,  437 

find  a  burglar  in  the  house,  sent  you  for  6c.  in  stamps.  Send  for  these  today.  Savage  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


Steady,  Even  Heat  On 
G)ldest  Zero  Days 

Using  Much  Less  Coal 

Don’t  pass  another  Winter  in  a  cold,  unhealthy 
house.  Let  the  Honeywell  System  of  Hot  Water 
Heating  solve  jtour  heating  problems.  It  costs 
less  to  install ;  is  more  economical ;  more  sightly ; 
delivers  heat  to  radiators  more  quickly  and  pro- 


A  NEW  SAVAGE  RIFLE 

Send  also  for  our  hand¬ 
some  free  rifle  catalogue,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  new  Savage 
20-shot  repeater  (.22  cal.)  , 
20  inch  barrel,  military-bolt 
action,  weight  4  lbs. ,  $6. 30. 
Savage  Arms  Company,  437 
Savage  Ave.,  Utica,  N,  Y. 


OF  HOT  WATER.  HEATING 


makes  your  home  comfortable, 
even  in  severest  weather.  You 
pay  no  attention  to  dampers  and 
drafts:  these  are  automatically 
opened  and  closed  as  temperature  in 
iroms  quires.  A  degree  higher  or 
lower  that  might  pass  unnoticed  by 
you  IS  instantly  detected— and  drafts 
nnmed  accordingly.  The  Honey¬ 
well  System  makes  hot  water  heat- 
tog  more  efficient  —  economical — satis¬ 
factory.  Our  Free  Booklet  mailed 
to  your  address.  Write  forit  today.' 

NEYNVELL 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'sMagaiine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  snsiting  your  dealer. 
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UseOXIDEs/’ZINCI^ints 


I 


THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

to  justify  its  owner’s  pride,  must  be 
properly  painted. 

The  paint  that  is  lasting  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  color  is 


‘>fery  tl 


OXIDE  OF  ZINC  PAINT 


Is  your  home  properly  painted 
with  the  right  kind  of  paint? 


We  do  not  grind  Oxide  of  Zinc  in  oiL  A  list  of 
Manufacturers  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  Punts 
mailed  on  request. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  BUILDING 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Hie  Han  and  the  Factory 


Behind  the  Ste^er  Piano 


When  you  see  the  name  *l*gerfcJsai  on  a  piano,  remember  that  it  meam 
something  more  than  mere  name  association.  It  means  that  the  man 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurr  ago  built  the  first  Steger  piano  supervise' 
the  manufacture  of  every  AtrgrrftMs  piano  that  leaves  the  factory.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  popularity  has  made  the  itfeger  factorie 
the  largest  in  the  world— uiat  these  famous  instruments  sell  at  remarkably  lu" 
prices,  made  possible  only  by  the  5t«g«r  policies  of  visible,  au^ble  result-valuati^; 
and  small  margin  of  profit. 


771e  Trve  ReprmaentativM  ct 
Supreme  Piano  Satufactiim  i 


Pianos  auid  Player  Pianos 

I  We  want  event  fnutie  lover  to  have  our  handaomely 

iUuetrated  free  catalog,  which  it  a  real  neceuity  to 
I  thoae  contemplating  the  purchaee  of  a  piano. 

■  ■  ~  The  iltgtt  kJMf  Piano  ia  in  a  class  by  itself— each  instrument 

i.  supreme  effort  of  an  enormous  corps  of  expert  piano  build- 

MC*r  Slag,  ers— under  the  personal  sui>ervision  of  J.  V.  Stexer,  the  xreatest 
master  piano  builder  in  the  world— in  the  larxest  piano  factory  in  the  world — 
at  Steger,  Ill. — the  town  founded  by  J.  V.  Steger.  The  Altetr  tetem  Pianos  and 
Player  Pianos  are  delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 
The  greatest  piano  value  offered,  within  the  easy  reach  of  alL 
Our  Plans  For  Payment  Mstke  Buying  Convenient 

Liberal  allowance  made  for  old  pianos.  Write  today  for  new  Catalog 
—yours  for  the  asking  —  and  will  give  you  some  wonderful  information. 

AtrgrrtSeaa,  Steger  Building,  Chicago,  IIL 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  i. 


•'What  y’ Doin’ 
Now,  Bill?” 

You  don’t  have  to  ask  that  question 
of  a  trained  man,  because  you  know 
his  position  is  a  permanent  one — that 
he  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  conditions 
that  affect  the  untrained  man. 

You  can  always  be  sure  of  a  good  position 
and  a  good  salary  if  you  have  the  special 
traiimg  that  puts  and  keeps  you  in  demand. 
The  International  Correspondence  Schools  will 
bring  special  Iraiaiag  to  you,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  or  how  little  spare  time  or  spare 
cash  you  have. 

To  learn  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you, 
and  how  you  can  easily  qualify  for  success  in 
your  chosen  occapathn,  mark  and  mail  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon  today.  Doing  so  costs  you 
only  the  |)ostage.  You  assume  no  obligation. 
Do  it  NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

'  Box  1«69  SCKANTON,  PA.  ' 

I  Explain,  withoatfurtherobligation  on  my  part,  howl 
can  qo^tfy  forthe  position  before  which  1  mark  X.* 


.  ***«*««  modeU  of  the  GRIFFON  AUTOMATIC 

HONC-STROPPER  adjuated  for  all  makes  of  Safety  Razors. 
IkaAiaa  model  wanted. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:— Buy  a  “GRIFFON” 


AUTOMATIC  HONE-STROPPER  and  try  it  on 
one  of  your  discarde<l  blades. 

If  it  does  not  put  a  perfect  shaving  edge  on  the  blade 
equal  to  new,  your  purchase  price  will  ^  refunded;  or 
•end  us  four  of  your  discarded  blades  with  10c.  in  stamps 
for  postage,  and  we  will  return  the  blades  lietter  than 
new,  and  also  will  send  you  a  credit  coupon  for  10c., 
which  amount  you  can  apply  on  your  purchase  price 
of  a  “GRIFFON”  AUTOMATIC  HONE-STROPPER. 

A  valuable  book  about  the  GRIFFON  STROPPER  and 
ower  Gnffoii  Specialties  free  on  request. 


S12  Broadway 


GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS 


electrical  Eofftneer 
Elec.  Urhtinc 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

Uutldlnc  Contractor 
ArchiU«tar«l  DrmltwM 
Htructural  Engineer 

I  Meehan. 

Civil  Enirin^r 

Htatloniiry  Enrin^r 
I  Plaabmt  A  SIpmi  Finiaf 
I  Gas  EnrinrR 

'  RasBiar 


I  Name - 

Iprewnt  tKfupation 


CIril  Service 
Dookkeeplnff 
fltPBBaraphyATyeBwrittBr 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  M’ritinc 
Lp  t  te  rtar  M  4  Sica  Pala  t  i  ar 
AdvertlBlnR 

lllMtrtttlnr 

Indufltrial  l>eelRiilnc 
Commercial  Law 
Teacher 

Knffllsh  Branches 
Poultry  FarmlDR 
AffiirBllar*  RpMlah 

t'bpabt  I’rvaek 


New  York 
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send  a  floor  plan  giving  the  numbn  and  showing 
the  location  of  every  piece.  No  carpenter,  no  saw- 
inc,  no  fittinc  of  any  land  to  be  done.  The  house  is 
finished  readv  to  set  on  the  foundation. 

Our  “Ready  Built”  houses  are  always  satisfactory 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  built  of  first<lass  mate¬ 
rial  on  scientific  plans  by  skilled  workmen.  Whra 
erected  these  are  as  strong  and  substantial  as  if  built 
by  a  local  carpenter  and  at  a  far  less  cost. 

WI  PAY  UK  FIEKIIT  to  any  Statton  la  the  D.S. 

Send  us  your  name  and  enclose  4c  postage  for  our  free  handsome 
Book  of  Plans  and  DeslirDS  also  glres  names  and 

addresses  of  many  who  have  owned  and  occupied  our  bouses 
for  years.  Don*t  bny  a  hooM  untfl  you  know  what  the 
la^M  and  oldest  makers  have  to  offer. 

MEISHON  a  M0ILEYC0.S1 1  Mail  SL  Saginaw  JHkh. 

New  York  Ofice,  No.  1  Madison  Are.  Room.  M4S-C 


Thermos  win  the 


W  when  baby  *s  t^dcen  out— fill  one  Thermos  Bottle 
a  with  chilled  milk  and  another  with  hot  water,  and 
r  at  feeding  t.me  reduce  the  cold  milk  to  proper 
mixture  by  adding  hot  water,  thus  bringing  both 
milk  and  water  to  proper  feeding  temperature. 

Thermos  keeps  liquids  ice  cold  for  3  days  or 
steaming  h<d  for  24  hours. 

Tbermoa  Bottles  $1  up  Thermos  Carafes  $5 

ON  SALE  AT  BEST  STORES  i 

There  is  only  one  genuine  Thermos.  If  your  dealer  will  J 

nut  sell  you  (woducts  plainly  stamped  “THERMOS'*  m 

on  the  bottom  of  each  article,  we  will  ship  you  express 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Write  fot  catalog. 
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Tfie 


laming  a  son^  anii  iKrrc  Mill>Lnuwo  i.onipu»iu«»ns  tur  ptanu* 


I  ML  JUH>  ClIlKCti  CUMPAM 

CioaiaawU  ^cM  lork  L.kiMa^ 

i^Marr*  >4 

Ike  Licreic  l*iaaw  Cu>  ku»iwa 


S|)c<  iai 

Style  > 

sPlANO 

\rl 

(rum 

l» 

One  of  the  three  great 
Pianos  of  the  World 

( 'a.M* 

made 

(u 

$  1  r>uo 

Send  ii»  youf  stltiliun  oi  iKi*  olKrr.lbtu  ^real  pianos  iKe 

s^orlily  tu|*ttK«r  with  iht  name  and  aJilrtbs  «■!  anyone  iKinUin^ 

4>l  bu)iii|>  a  pianu;  wr  will  iKtn  mail  >uu  IKLL  a  buwk  lun* 

Order 

i! 
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IVrik  for  our  llltalraleJ  bookkl, " Original  Memu. " 

/<  lOiU  aid  i/ou  maUrially.  &nlfree  on  icqucsL 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO.  Rochester.  N.  T, 


“BABY’S”  WEIGHT 

In  hot  weather  baby  will  require 
a  very  efficient  diet  —  not  only  to 
counteract  the  debilitating  effects  of 
the  heat,  but  to  maintain  a  constant 
gain  in  weight.  •  JT 


Gerald  M.  Bullard, 
Hartford, 
Michigan. 


k  entirely  digestible,  requiring  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  digestive  effort,  and 
not  only  nourishes  but  repairs  the 
body  cells  and  builds  new  tissues  so 
rapidly  that  a  constant  gain  in  weight 
is  assured. 

If  your  baby  is  not  gaining,  write 
to  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
bottle  of  Mellin’s  Food. 

We  give  special  attention  to  moth¬ 
ers  letters  regarding  the  use  of  Mel¬ 
lin’s  Food. 

Mdlin  s  Food  Co.  -  -  Boston.  Mass. 


Mellin’s  Food  I 


rici  bROTHI*^ 

lABf/ 

•  roMATO 

’  ‘Ticf  brothers 


tlXIBOW?*, 


Blue Iabel 

I^ETCHUP 

Keeps  when  it  is  opened 

Carefully  prepared  from  selected  red-ripe  tomatoes,  deli¬ 
cately  spiced,  and  cooked  very  lightly,  thus  retaining  the 
delicate,  natural  flavor  of  the  tomato.  Put  up  in 
sterilized  bottles. 

Contcunm  only  those  ingredients  Recognized 
and  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Ask  for  goods  bearing  our  label, — Soups,  Jams,  Jellies, 
Preserves,  Meats,  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  all 
as  satisfying  as  Blue  Label  Ketchup;  a  trial  will 
CSt  convince  you. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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STEWART  *  CLARK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1877  Divaraar  BonlaTard,  CHICAGO 

Detroit*  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  New  York.  Boston. 
Qeeelaada  PhOadelphia,  Kansas  CHy.  Lon  Angles.  Minneapolis 
Indianapolis.  London*  Paris 


Airyknit  is  the  coolest,  lightest 
Underwear  ever  invented  for  ^ 
men  and  boys.  576 
pores  to  the 
square  inch. 


You  can 

buy  Airyknit  separate  and 
union  garments  at  50c  and  $1.00, 

A»ti  youT  dmaUr.  Booklmt  tut  nqattt, 

UnCA  KNITTING  CO.  MUl  30.  UTICA.  N.Y. 


MENNEN’S 

Borated  Talcum 

FOR  MINE 


Stewart  Speedometer 

B  Thm  purfaet  ap^mJ and  Jitlane*  maatttra.  A  btamty 
S  in  appaaranc*:  a  marval  in  accuracy 

Spaadomatar.  cortiav  mora  than  tha  Stewart  m 

K'cad  hich,  not  bacan.a  thay  ara  battar,  but  oab 
caoM  tbay  ara  fawar.  Tba  aatra  price  doan’t 
repraMnt  value:  it  only  mean,  a  wnallar  output. 
Stewart  ^Medomatar.  are  on  four  ont  of  fiva  cam 
Other  maher.  can’t  aupply  a  comparable  inatrumaal 
at  double  tba  price. 

Tbay  uva  you  from  arract  and 
B  accident*,  beep  tracb  of  your 
“  sanaon  milaa(a,  save  you  | 

money  on  tire  adjuatmant*.  SjL  A 

help  you  follow  cuida.boob 
milaaaa  when  tominc.  and  in 
otbar  way*  balp  yon  enjoy 
yom  ow  and  oparata  it  aeon- 

S  Guaranteed  for  Five  Yeare 

Magnetic  principle  —  slow  movlny  pg 

Kfts.  hardened  and  polished,  no  wear; 

^  11  and  Jewel  bearings.  Simple  odo-  r9 

S  Btcter;  unbreakable  flexible  shaft;  drop 

S  iorged  swivel  Joint;  noisdess  road  Speedometers, ttfl to IW 
S  wbed  gears.  Rim  Wind  Clock  Combtea* 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  tions.  lib  to  $;• 


I-tn  Prickly  Heat  and  Sunburn 
Relieves  all  Skin  Irritations 


Sample  Box  for  4c  stamp 


GERHARD  MENNEN  CO. 

Newark.  N.  J.  * 


The  Home  of  Wholesome  Food 


The  Lifetime  Refriperater 


A  Snow-White  Solid  Porcelain  Compartment  Kkff*\teVfVr€ke 

It  does  away  with  cracks,  joints,  crevices,  corners  and  _  VmSMaMA  Vw 

other  natural  hiding  places  for  dirt,  odors,  decaying  food 
and  dangerous  microbes  found  in  other  refrigerators. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK  ON 
HOME  REFRIGERATION.  It  tells  you  how  to  keep 
your  food  sweet  and  wholesome  —  how  to  cut  down  ice 
bills  —  what  to  seek  and  what  to  avoid  in  buying  any 
refrigetiffur.'  Every  housewife  and  home  owner  should  have  one. 

It  also  describes  the  wonderful  advantages  of  the  **  MONROE.”  The  euu  refriserator 
with  each  food  compartment  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  unbreakable  snow-white  porcelain 
ware— every  comer  rounded  like  above  cut.  The  one  refriceralor  accepted  in  the  best  honMS 
and  leading  hospitals  because  it  can  be  made  germlessly  clean  by  simply  wiping  out  with  a 
damp  cloth.  The  one  refriterator  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  saving  on  (ce  bills,  food  waste 
>  "MONROE”  is  sold  St  factory  prices  on  30  days’  trial.  We  pay  tha 
.  . . . IF  OISUEO. 


and  repairs.  The 

freight  and  guarantee  “full  satisfactioo  or  money  baA.”  UKRAL  CREDIT  TpUB 


iretgat  and  gnaraatee  mu  sawsfactioo  or  money  back 
MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY. 


Direct 


Station  1 7.  l.ri>ckland.  Ohio  M  Says’  trial— OrsStt  tsrui  .itmM 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


super  Tlate 
that  Wears' 


Oiiaranlecd  by  the  tartest  matters  o?  sfivei 


KiTJfll/  mention  EvefylK»cly’s  Nf  nKaxine  in  writing  to  a<lvcrtiser»  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


— but  the 
Lens  caught 
the  Ball 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


The  ball  was  too  fast  for  the  player, 
but  a  Tessar  caught  it.  This  lens  will 
record  on  the  plate  the  fastest  things  in 
motion  —  animate  or  inanimate.  You 
are  sure  of  the  best  possible  results  with  a 


{auscK  [omt^iss 

Iessar  |ens 


Its  remarkable  power  of  gathering  and  transmitting 
light  gives  the  photographer  unusual  opportunities. 
The  great  speed,  clear  definition,  perfect  illumina¬ 
tion  and  precise  optical  corrections  of  the  Tessar 
make  it  superior  for  practically  every  kind  of  work. 

Our  neiv  Catalog  ir  If  giving  prices  and  details 
of  different  lenses  for  various  work,  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  request.  Write  today.  Your  dealer 
can  also  give  you  interesting  information. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  (5. 

new  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  rOANCISCO 

LONDON  ROCHESTER..  N.Y. 


Tht  superior  enality  ot  Bausrh  &  ljumh 
toots,  microscopes,  ftetd  glasses.  projectioH  ap¬ 
paratus.  eugiueering  audother  scseutiHc  iustru- 
tstnls  is  the  product  ot  nearly  bO  year  s'  experirure. 


Spoons,  Forks,  Knives,  etc.,  of  the  highest 
grade  carry  the  above  trade  mark. 


847  ROGERS  BROS 


IRTERNATIOIML  SILfER  CO..  MERIDEN,  CONN 

Sucertrar  to  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 


Send  for 

cataloEue  ’’11-20.” 


SAN  FNSNCISCO 
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Actual  size  of  the  new  camera 


with  anastigmat  lens  for 


$28 


Premoette  Jr.  Special 

A  marvelously  compact  camera,  suited  for  work  of  the  highest 
grade.  Fitted  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens — the  anastigmat 
made  expressly  for  hand  camera  work,  combining  speed,  depth  and 
definition  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing,  the  finder  is  a  direct  view,  the  pictures  are 
SH  X  SH  in  size,  and  their  quality  is  as  good  as  can  be  had  with  any  size  camera  at 
any  price.  The  camera  is  richly  finished  with  genuine  Persian  Morocco  covering,  black 
bellows  and  nickeled  fittings.  It  is  the  finest,  most  efficient,  handsomest  small  camera 
you  ever  saw. 

Complete  description  with  many  other  Premos  in  the  Premo  Summer  Book, 
which  may  be  had  free  at  the  dealer’s  or  direct  from  us. 


Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


The  Right  of  the  Way 


Railroad  service  and  telephone  service  have 
nocommon  factors— they  cannot  be  compared, 
but  present  some  striking  contrasts. 

Each  telephone  message  requires  the  right  of 
all  the  way  over  which  it  is  carried.  A  circuit 
composed  of  a  pair  of  wires  must  be  clear 
from  end  to  end,  for  a  single  conversation. 

A  bird’s-eye  view  of  any  railroad  track  would 
show  a  procession  of  trains,  one  following  the 
other,  with  intervals  of  safety  between  them. 

The  railroad  carries  passengers  in  train  loads 
by  wholesale,  in  a  public  conveyance,  and  the 
service  given  to  each  passenger  is  limited  by 
the  necessities  of  the  others;  while  the  telephone 
carries  messages  over  wires  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  time  being  to  the  individual  use  of 
^  subscriber  or  patron.  Even  a  multi-million¬ 
aire  could  not  afford  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
railroad  track  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 


But  the  telephone  user  has  the  whole  track 
and  the  right  of  alt  the  way,  so  long  as  he 
desires  it. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  transport  15,000 
people  over  a  single  track  between  two  points 
in  twenty-four  hours.  To  transport  the  voices 
of  15,000  people  over  a  single  two -wire 
circuit,  allowing  three  minutes  for  each  talk, 
would  take  more  than  thirty  days. 

The  telephone  system  cannot  put  on  more 
cars  or  run  extra  trains  in  order  to  carry  more 
people.  It  must  build  more  telephone  tracks— 
string  more  wires. 

The  wonder  of  telephone  development  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Bell  System  is  so  con¬ 
structed  and  equipped  that  an  exclusive  right 
of  all  the  way,  between  near-by  or  distant 
points,  is  economically  used  by  over 24,000,000 
people  every  day. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


p 
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ARROW 

Collars  anj  Shirt 


MEDORA  is  a  lower  Belmont, 
and  the  Belmont  is  the  most 
liked  collar  style  ever  introduced. 
There  is  now  a  Belmont  for  every  man— 

GLASGOW  BELMONT  MEDORA  CHESTER 
9^  inch  9}i  inch  9}i  inch  9  inch 

S  for  25  cents 


An  ordinary  shirt  may  be 
L  right  when  you  buy  it, 
but  an  Arrow  Shirt  will  be 
right  when  you  wear  it. 

$1.50  and  more 

Send  for  Booklets 
CLUETT.  PEABODY  <c  COMPANY 
4n  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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FIXTURES 


m 


^  Bathroom.  Children  learn 
to  love  bathing  amidst  the 

surroundings  formed  by  "Standard''  Fixtures.  They  should 
be  in  every  home  if  only  for  that  reason.  Their  service¬ 
ability,  beauty  and  resistance  to  time,  make  them  a  never 
ending  source  of  pleasure  to  the  household  owning  them. 


Genuine  'StandnrtT  fixtures  for  the  Home 
and  for  School,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first  qual¬ 
ity  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  requirements 


of  those  who  demand  'Standard”  quality 
at  less  expense.  All  'Standard”  fixtures, 
with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And  no 
fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the  guar¬ 
antee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  substitu¬ 
tion  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify  'Standard" 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make 
sure  that  you  get  them. 


Standard  .^amtars  Co.  Dept.  G 


New  York . 35  W.  3Ut  Street 

Ckicaco . 415  Ashland  Block 

Philadelphia.  .1126  Walnut  Street 
Toronto,  Can.  59  Richmond  St.,E. 

Pittsbursh . 106  Sixth  Street 

St.  Louis. . . .  100  N.  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati •.•633Wa]nut  St. 


Nashville . 315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

New  Orleans,  Baronne6(  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

Montreal.  Can . 215  Coristine  Bids. 

Boston . John  Hancock  Bldg* 

Louisville . 319-23  W.  Main  Street 

Cleveland . 646  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 

Hamilton.Can..*.. 20-26  Jackson  St.,W. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA.  ’ 

London ....  53  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.  C. 
Houston,  Tez.,  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
San  Francuco.  .Metropolis Bank  Bldg. 

Washinaton,  D.  C . Southern  Bldg. 

Toledo,  Ohio . 31 1-321  Erie  Street 

Fort  Wordi,  Tex..  Front  and  JonesSu. 
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Rock 

Island 


Giinrado  mcation 


Such  perfect  service  will  make  a 
new  saying  for  you  —  “all  the 
comforts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Limited." 

Every  nicety  of  bed  and  table — books, 
music,  lounging  luxuries — ever\  thing  to  make 
you  sure  ^  ihi$  day  in  your  calendar  of 
recreation 

**  TTta  Colorado  Flyer  " 

every  mominK  from  St.  Louis,  and 
other  Rock  Island  comfort  trains  daily 
from  Chicam.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City. 

St.  Joseph.  Omaha  and  Memphis. 

Tnv  hooks  before  you  "Umierthe  Turi/noiit 

Sky"'  nrd  "  Little  Journeys  in  Colorado."  They  are 
ronrs  simfiy  for  the  asking.  H’nte  L.  M.  Allen, 
I'ass.  Traf.  Hgr.,  /:  La  Salle  Station,  Chnogo.  III. 


Oh,  how  cool  and  delight¬ 
ful!  And — if  you  choose 
aright — the  journey  is  an 
added  pleasure.  Just 
board  the  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 


morning  from  Chieat 


to  Donvor, 
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Hiawatha 

and 

Minnehaha 


"As  unto  the  bow 
the  cord  is, 

So  unto  the  nun 
is  woman.** 


So  unto  the  feast  is 
Nabisco” — for  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers  are  the 
perfect  dessert  confection, 
adding  the  necessary  touch 
of  completion  to  simple  meal 
or  elaborate  repast  These 
exquisite  sweets  are  to  be 
served  with  fruits,  ices, 
sherbets,  beverages  and  all 
desserts.  In  ten  cent  tins— 
also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


ramous  Sweethearts 


Famous 
Sweet  ^ 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Imii^bhhl 


In  the  Packard  48  for  1913.  the  dominance  of  the 
Packard  Six  Is  strengthened  by  logical  Improve¬ 
ments  based  on  fourteen  years  of  eneineerine  success 


Horsepower  by  the  standard  A.  L.  A.  M.  rat¬ 
ing.  based  on  a  piston  speed  of  1000  feet  per 
minute. . 48 

Actual  brake  horsepower  at  the  same  piston 
speed . ffi 

Maximum  brake  horsepower,  obtained  at  a 
piston  speed  of  1576  feet  per  minute . 83 


Fastest  getaway  — 60  miles  rn  hour  in  30 
seconds  from  a  standing  start. 

Smoothest  running  motor  and  easiest  riding 
car  even  at  speeds  from  60  to  70  miles  an 
hour. 

Easiest  to  drive— With  a  wheel  base  of  139 
inches,  will  turn  around  in  a  street  46  feet 
wide. 

Safest  for  fast  driving  —  Positive  steering; 
positive  brakes. 

Best  hill  climber  at  all  speeds  and  regardless 
of  road  conditions. 

Best  cash  asset  —  Packard  cars  have  the 
highest  second-hand  value. 


The  Packard  “48”  Line 

Touring  Car,  seven  passengers . $4.^ 

Phaeton,  five  passengers . 4,750 

Runabout,  two  passengers  and  nimble  4.650 

Limousine,  seven  passengers . 5.850 

Landaulet,  seven  passengers . 5.950 

Imperial  Limousine,  seven  passengers  6.0M 

Brougham,  five  passengers . 5.800 

Coupe,  three  passengers . 5,100 

S(an4ar4  cquipmenl  of  open  cart 
incindet  top  and  windthield 
Packard  "30".  $4,200  Packard  "18".  $3,200 


Shipments  have  begun  but.  inasmuch  as  op¬ 
tions  already  have  been  closed  for  several 
hundred  of  these  cars  and  each  Packard 
dealer  has  only  a  definite  allotment  to  sell, 
an  early  order  is  necessary  to  secure  a  de¬ 
sirable  date  of  delivery. 

Packard  dealers  throughout  the  country 
cooperate  with  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany  in  providing  the  most  willing,  the  most 
expert  and  the  most  comprehensive  service 
in  the  world. 


OcmoDStratioo  oo  any  kind  of  read  by  any  Packard 
dealer.  Tbe  Packard  **4t'*  la  fully  deacrlbed  In  fbe 
Packard  Year  Book,  which  may  be  obtained  by  reeoest 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit.  Michigan 


1^  4 
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with  “A  B.  A”  Cheques.  Hotel  men  of  all  countries  like 
to  accept  them  from  guests.  Your  signature  on  the  cheque 
identifies  you. 

Railways,  steamship  lines  and  the  best  shops,  all  over 
the  worid,  know  that  “A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  are  as  good  as  gold. 


Foreign  money  is  simplified  for  the  traveler  who  has  a 
wallet  of  “A.  B.  A.”  Cheques.  The  exact  value  of  each 
$10,  $20,  $50  and  $100  Cheque  is  stated  in  the  money  of 
the  principal  nations. 

William  J.  Bums  National  Detective  Agency  protects 
holders  of  “A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  from  forgery.  Their  engrav¬ 
ing  and  the  special  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  make 
them  almost  impossible  to  counterfeit. 

“A.B.A.”  Cheques  are  the  only  travelers’  cheques 
acceptable  imder  the  law  for  United  States  customs  duties. 

Write  to  Bankers  Trust  Company.  Wall  Street.  New  York, 
lor  Information  as  to  where  the  Cheques  may  he  obtained 
In  your  vicinity,  and  explanatory  booklet.  “The  Cheque 
lor  Internationa  Use.** 


buy  TH€M  from 
YOUR  OWN  BANKCR 

OR  IF  H€  CANNOT  SUPPLY  THEM 
apply  to  bankers  trust 

COMPANY.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Now  the  Reigning  Tires 

Some  200,000  motor  car  owners  now  use  the 
Goodyear  tire. 

They  have  used  to  date  1,250,000,  mostly  in 
the  past  three  years. 

As  a  result  of  this  use,  the  demand  for  these 
tires  breaks  all  the  records  of  Tiredom. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  by  far  outsell  any  other 
tire  in  the  world. 

100,000  Monthly 

Our  present  monthly  output  exceeds 
100,000  automobile  tires.  It  will  soon  be 
5,000  tires  per  day. 

Yet  the  demand  for  these  tires — doubling 
over  and  over — has  always  kept  ahead  of 
supply. 

This  year’s  demand  is  twelve  times 
larger  than  three  years  ago. 

Just  because  men 
tell  each  other  what 
these  tires  have 
done. 

Used  On 
One-Third 
the  Cars 

Probably  one-third  of  all  motor  car  owners 
now  use  the  Goodyear  tires. 

More  than  one-lhird  of  all  new  cars  this 
year  go  out  with  the  Goodyear  equipment. 


And  one-third  of  all  show  cars  at  the  1912 
Shows  were  fitted  with  Goodyear  tires. 

Yet  this  patent  tire  bounded  out  from  ob¬ 
scurity  .scarcely  three  years  ago. 

Saves  48  Per  Cent 

The  reason  for  all  lies  here: 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  end  rim-cutting  forever. 
And  that  means  enormous  saving. 

Statistics  show  that  rim<utting  occurs  on 
23  per  cent  of  all  old-type  tires.  It  occurs 
when  tires  are  run  partly  deflated— not  only 
when  run  flat. 

A  rim-cut  lire  is  wrecked  beyond  repair. 
This  patent  tire  forever  ends  that  damage. 

Then  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  made  10  per 
cent  over  the  rated  size.  And  that  added 
capacity,  under  average  conditions,  adds  25 
per  cent  to  the  tire 
^  ]  mileage.  It  saves 

_  the  blow-outs  due 

to  overloading. 

I  LmIsLIVi  Thus  these  patent 

AKRON.  OMlO  tiressave23percent, 

ut  Tires  I  plus  25  percent,  on 

Mon-Skkl  Treads  average.  And 

- -  tens  of  thousands  of 

users  have  proved  it 

We  control  by  patents  the  only  way  to  make 
a  practical  tire  of  this  type.  So  the  demand 
for  these  tires  has  naturally  centered  on 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 
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The  Tires  That  Won 
the  10-Year  Race 


In  the  first  decade  of  this  twentieth  century 
came  a  race  for  supremacy  in  pneumatic  tires. 

Many  of  us  makers  had  built  them  for 
bicycles.  But  none  of  us  knew  how  best  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  automobiles. 

We  knew  that  users  everywhere  were 
watching  tire  performance.  And  we  knew 
that  the  tire  which  won,  in  the  long  run,  must 
excel  in  mileage  every  other  tire. 

Metered  Mileage 

We  brought  to  our  factory  the  best  experts 
we  knew,  and  we  kept  on  getting  them. 

To  compare  their  ideas  we  built  in  our 
factory  a  tire-testing  machine.  There  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  constantly  worn  out  under 
all  sorts  of  road  conditions,  while  meters  re¬ 
cord  the  mileage. 

There  we  compared  over  240  formulas  and 
fabrics.  There  we  compared  materials  and 
methods.  There  we  compared  rival  tires 
with  our  own.  . 

Year  after  year,  through  that  ceaseless  com¬ 
parison,  Goodyear 
tires  grew  better 
and  better.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  we 
were  building  a  tire 
which  can  probably 
never  be  bettered. 

Then  we  built 


that  tire  so  it  can’t  be  rim-cut,  and  built  it 
oversize. 

The  Final  Verdict 

Now — in  our  13th  year — we  get  the  final 
verdict. 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  in  the  test  of 
time,  have  gained  the  topmost  place.  They 
far  outsell  all  others. 

The  demand  has  doubled  in  the  past  six 
months,  and  six  times  doubled  in  the  past 
three  years. 

Thus  the  hosts  of  users  have  answered  the 
question :  Which  is  the  greatest  tire  ? 

8/4  Per  Cent  Profit 

Our  profit  last  year  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
was  8)4  per  cent.  That’s  another  reason  for 
our  dominance. 

Yet  ours  is  the  largest  output,  ours  the 
most  modern  equipment. 

Never  can  a  tire  maker  give  more  for  the 
nioney  than  you  get  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 
And  none  now  give  so  much. 


Our  1912  Tire 
Book — based  on  13 
years  of  tire  mak¬ 
ing — is  filled  with 
facts  you  should 
know.  Ask  us  to 
mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Brsackes  sad  Afcades  ia  103  PriacipsI  Cities  Mere  Service  Statioas  Tkaa  Aay  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kiads  of  Rahber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  sad  Repair  Oatlits 
Maia  CansHisn  Office,  Toronto,  OnL  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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IN  summer,  the  more  active  outdoor  life  makes  frequent 
bathing  a  pleasant  necessity  to  youngsters  and  grown-ups 
alike.  For  this  purpose  there  is  no  soap  quite  so  good 
as  Ivory.  It  produces  a  copious,  refreshing  lather,  it  rinses  off 
easily,  and,  no  matter  how  frequently  used,  it  leaves  the  skin 
delightfully  soft,  smooth  and  free  from  irritation. 

Ivory  Soap  is  so  pure  that  it  is  used  for  washing  such  sen¬ 
sitive  injuries  as  stubbed  toes  and  skinned  knees.  Without 
smarting,  it  cleanses  so  thoroughly  that  Nature  usually  can 
do  the  rest. 


Ivory  Soap . 99^>too  Per  Cent.  Pure 
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The  comfort  and  relief  of  ,  1:  *  I  ■*  C 

the  occasional  dainty  dab  ^JL  ‘y  ~  X 

of  a  powder  puff  means  aK  i  ^  I 

much  to  a  woman.  We  jjR  I  ^  7 

have  had  made  for  us  an  ^ 

exquisite  little  Vanity  Box, 
heavily  silver-plate^  con- 
taining  a  French  Powder 

Mirror,  and  are  enabled  to 
offer,  for  a  nominal  amount, 
a  Vanity  Box  that  at  a  jewel- 

et’s  you  would  willingly  pay  ^  ■  AH  E  baby  has  had  his  h 
a  dollar  or  more  for.  I  patted  dry  with  the  so 

How  to  get  it  there  is  nothing  more 

Buy  a  box  of  Williams’  Talc  Pow-  skin  than  Williams*  Talc  Powder.  It  is  deliciously  soft 

der  and  tend  us  the  name  of  the  ,  ^  .,  ,,  .  .  i  i  i  *  i  i 

dealerfrom  whom  you  bought  it,  the  and  ttnc,  mildly  antiscptic,  gently  absorbent — quickly  re- 

£%“^o?V"ii«rpcktt7i?rr  lieving  irritations,  sunburn,  prickly  heat, etc.  Whether 

many  times  a  day, ^d  the  little  mir-  yggj  fQj-  toilet  or  nurseiT  or  after  shavin  g,  Williams’ 
ror  alone  makes  the  Vanity  Box  in-  ^ 

dispensable,  while  the  charm  and  Talc  Powdet  has  the  Same  degree  of  perfection  that  has 

usefulness  of  the  Vanity  Box  itself  i  iTTr*ii«  >01  •  o  r 

justify  its  cost  many  times  over.  distinguished  W illiams  bhavmg  boaps  tor  generations. 

Address  The  J.  B.  Williiuns  Company,  130  Maple  Arenue,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Williams*  Famous  Shaving  Soap,  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Matchless  Cold  Cream,  Etc 


Yoar  choice  of  four  odors; 
Violet,  Carnstion,  Kois 
(flesh  tint),  Karsi,  a  rich 
Oriental  perfume. 


